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PEEFACE. 


There  are  some  very  good,  pious  people,  who  are  entirely 
opposed  to  works  of  fiction,  and  think,  doubtless,  that  the 
writing  as  well  as  the  reading  of  them  is  sheer  loss  of  time.  1 
have  never  been  of  their  opinion,  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  I  have  found  moral  and  didactic  stories  doing  more  good, 
and  exercising  a  more  marked  influence  on  the  minds  of  or- 
dinary people,  than  works  of  either  instruction  er  devotion.  It 
is  true,  those  who  do  habitually  read  books  of  either  of  the  lat- 
ter classes  will,  and  do,  derive  immeasurably  greater  advanta- 
ges than  they  would  from  any  mere  works  of  fiction  ;  and  if  all 
Catholics  would  only  read  such  books,  I,  for  one,  would  never 
have  explored  for  their  benefit  the  boundless  regions  of  imagi- 
nation. But  the  experience  of  every  day  shows  too  plainly 
that  the  great  majority  even  of  Catholics,  and  especially  the 
young,  will  not  take  up  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  the  Devout  Life, 
or  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  to  while  away  an  idle  hour.  They 
will  not  read  them  at  all,  or,  at  best,  only  under  compulsion  ; 
and  hence  those  treasures  of  piety  and  solid  instruction  might 
as  well  have  never  been  written,  for  any  good  they  do  them.  Is 
it  not  a  melancholy  truth,  that  the  novelists  of  the  day  are 
more  familiar  to  most  individuals  of  what  is  called  the  reading 
public,  than  the  faith-illumined  pages  of  Thomas  A'Kempis, 
St.  Francis  de  Sales,  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori  or  Father  Faber  ? 
There  is  no  denying  the  fact,  that  the  young  people,  especially, 
who  read  pious  books  are  only  the  rare  exceptions.  This  being 
the  case,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  reach  those  who  will  not  read 
pious  or  devotional  books  in  what  way  we  can,  and  to  foil  the 
spirit  of  the  age  with  his  own  weapons.   Such,  and  no  other, 
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has  been  the  actuating  motive  of  all  the  Tales  I  have  written  : 
and  whether  they  have  produced  all  the  good  I  intended,  or 
whether  they  have  fallen  short  of  their  mark,  and  failed  to 
make  the  impression  I  hoped  and  desired,  is  not,  and  never 
will  be,  known  to  me.  But  be  the  present  effect  what  it  may, 
I  still  have  confideDce  in  the  final  result,  and  consider  that  I 
can  in  no  way  advance  the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue  more 
than  by  providing  thus  for  the  joint  entertainment  and  instruc- 
tion of  Catholic  youth,  through  whom  the  Church  is  to  be  per- 
petuated on  earth.  I  know  not  whether  "  Aunt  Honor's 
Keepsake  77  may  interest  the  general  reader  in  a  way  that  will 
attract  attention  to  the  anomalous  state  of  things  it  mirrors 
forth  ;  but  I  would  fain  hope  it  may,  that  so  the  full  measure 
of  usefulness  may  be  derived  from  it.  No  unprejudiced  person 
reading  it  through  can  fail  to  be  convinced  that  the  great  want 
of  our  day  in  these  American  cities  is  Catholic  institutions  for 
the  protection  of  destitute  Catholic  children.  Of  the  thousands 
of  those  children  who  are  yearly  gathered  into  the  Protestant 
asylums  of  the  country,  perhaps  not  one  retains  the  Catholic 
faith.  Kevin  0 'Byrne  is,  alas  !  truly  and  indeed  an  ideal  char- 
acter. Thomas  iloyd  and  Charles  Graham  are  unhappily  but 
too  real.  They  are  met  with  in  every  walk  of  American  society, 
in  every  trade  and  calling,  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  this 
broad  land.  The  reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to  recognize  their 
identity.  To  those  who  would  have  justice  done  to  all — even- 
handed  justice— and  what  American  does  not  ?— I  commend  the 
reading  of  this  very  unpretending  volume. 

M.  A. 

New  York,  May,  1866. 


AUNT  HONOR'S  KEEPSAKE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"  Pleasant  are  the  days  of  youth,"  said  one  of  old, 
and  I  suppose  the  remark  is  true  enough  in  the 
main ;  but  my  days  of  youth  were  not  pleasant,  either 
in  passing  or  in  retrospection;  they  were,  for  the 
most  part,  dark  days,  days  of  utter  cheerlessness  and 
pinching  want,  followed  by  others  cold,  loveless,  dry, 
and  wearisome.  In  the  dim  recollections  of  my  very 
earliest  years,  there  are  gleams,  or  rather  specks  of 
light,  faint  and  far  as  that  first  seen  by  Sinbad  amid 
the  Cimmerian  darkness  of  his  interminable  cave. 
At  times  I  can  remember,  almost  distinctly,  a  fine 
old  farm-house  with  green  fields  around  it,  and  al- 
though, to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 

"  Its  walls  were  but  mud, 

And  its  roof  was  of  thatch," 

yet  it  seems  to  me  that  pleasant  days  were  spent 
within  those  mud  walls  and  under  that  straw  roof. 
Faces  seen  then,  but  never  after,  come  and  go  before 
my  eyes  with  those  Hashes  of  recollection;  loving 
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eyes  peep  on  me  from  the  darkness,  and  voices  that 
I  cannot  recognize  as  familiar,  bat  which  I  feel  were 
so  at  that  remote  period  of  my  life,  come  faintly  to 
my  ear  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  when  all  of  the 
present  is  silent  around  me,  and  my  soul  hovers  on 
the  verge  of  another  existence,  poised  between  the 
present  and  the  past. 

Amongst  the  faces,  now  unseen,  that  flit  the  of- 
tenest  before  my  mental  vision  is  that  of  a  fresh, 
hearty,  good-humored  looking  man,  verging  on  old 
age,  who  used  to  pat  me  on  the  head  and  tell  me  to 
be  a  good  boy,  and  that  God  would  bless  me.  I 
know  now  that  he  must  have  been  "  the  priest" — the 
parish  priest,  I  suppose.  Then  there  is  another — a 
thin-faced,  but  rather  comely  woman,  with  a  mild  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  who,  although  she  was  not 
my  mother,  loved  and  cared  me  as  a  mother.  There 
were  children,  too,  but  of  my  father  or  mother  I  re- 
member nothing;  I  must  have  been  a  mere  infant 
when  I  lost  them,  but  when  it  was  I  cannot  tell. 
There  are  two  objects  connected  with  those  very 
early  days  which,  strange  to  say,  I  remember  clearly, 
distinctly:  one  is  a  queer  old  stone  cross,  tall  and 
gaunt,  covered  with  strange  rude  carving,  and  stand- 
ing in  a  graveyard  where  the  grass  grew  long  and 
thick ;  the  other  is  an  old  book,  a  prayer-book,  I 
rather  think,  in  which  the  pale  woman  aforesaid  used 
to  show  me  what  I  then  considered  wonderful  pic- 
tures, commonplace  enough,  I  suppose,  could  I  see 
them  now.    Many  things  she  read  from  it,  too,  for 
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us  children,  tilings  which  I  could  not  then  under- 
stand— they  must  have  been  prayers  and  religious 
instructions. 

The  first  sorrow  I  remember  to  have  felt  was  when 
the  children  I  spoke  of —my  brother  and  sister— were 
sent  away,  how  far  I  could  not  then  understand,  but 
I  afterwards  learned  it  was  to  America.  And  with 
them  must  have  gone  my  dear  old  book,  for  I  never 
saw  it  after  they  left.  It  was  lonely  then  in  the  old 
house,  and  I  have  a  dreamy  recollection  of  wandering 
around  in  search  of  my  little  companions,  then  sit- 
ting down  at  the  pale  woman's  feet  where  she  sat 
spinning,  and  crying  because  I  could  not  find  them. 
We  must  have  been  poor  at  that  time,  very,  very 
poor ;  for  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  being  both 
cold  and  hungry  many  a  time,  after  the  other  children 
went  away,  when  there  was  no  fire  on  the  hearth, 
and  no  bread,  or  even  potatoes  to  eat.  The  woman's 
pale  face  grew  paler  every  day, — oh  !  how  plainly  I 
see  it  now. 

How  long  things  went  on  in  that  way  I  cannot 
tell,  but  I  remember  there  came  a  day  when  we  left 
the  old  house, — I  think  somebody  made  us  leave  it, — 
we  staid  a  very  little  while  in  another  house  not  so 
nice  as  our  own  was  once,  and  where  the  people  were 
almost  as  poor  as  ourselves,  and  a  great  many  little 
children  used  to  eat  dry  potatoes  out  of  a  large  bas- 
ket on  the  clay  floor.  I  thought  they  were  well  off, 
for  they  seemed  to  have  enough  of  the  potatoes,  and 
salt,  moreover,  to  eat  with  them. 
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The  next  thing  I  remember  was  going  with  the 
pale  woman,  paler  than  ever,  to  a  place  where  there 
were  a  great  many  houses,  and  a  vast  deal  of  water 
— a  large  seaport,  I  suppose,  and  being  taken  up  a 
ladder  into  what  seemed  to  me  a  great  wooden 
house,  an  emigrant  ship,  most  likely,  for  when  we 
went  down  another  ladder  into  a  dark  place  inside 
(I  crying  and  clinging  to  the  woman's  skirts),  I  saw 
there  a  great  many  people,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, which  frightened  me  all  the  more,  for  I  had 
never  seen  so  many  strange  faces  before.  Then,  my 
only  friend  was  sick  for  some  days,  and  unable  to 
leave  the  queer  kind  of  high  bed  that  she  used  to 
have  to  climb  up  to.  I  remember  some  kind  people 
near  us  giving  me  something  to  eat,  now  and  then, 
all  those  lonely  days  while  I  sat  on  our  box  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  where  I  could  see  the  only  face  I 
cared  to  look  at,  away  up  in  that  dark  high  place  that 
didn't  look  the  least  bit  like  a  bed.  Such  shaking 
and  rattling  as  there  used  to  be  there  sometimes, 
and  such  tumbling  about  of  chests  and  boxes,  I  could 
not  understand  what  it  meant,  but  I  thought  it  was 
something  very  strange,  and  wondered  was  I  ever  to 
get  out  of  the  great  wooden  house  which,  all  day 
and  all  night  long  kept  rocking  like  a  huge  cradle. 
At  last,  the  pale  woman,  my  protectress,  was  well 
again,  and,  when  she  was  able  to  move  about,  she 
used  to  take  me  up  the  ladder  to  a  place  where  she 
sat  down  with  me  beside  her,  and  showed  me  the 
sky  and  the  water  all  around  us,  and  told  me  how 
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the  water  was  under  the  great  house  we  were  in, 
and  that  it  was  God  who  kept  us  from  going  down, 
down  into  it  where  nobody  would  ever  see  us  again. 
Then  she  taught  me  to  pray — a  very  short  prayer  it 
was — but  I  have  never  forgotten  it  since :  "  God  and 
the  Blessed  Virgin  protect  me  from  all  danger  !"  I 
asked  her  who  the  Blessed  Virgin  was,  and  she  told 
me  "  the  Mother  of  God,1'  but  as  my  ideas  of  God 
were  not  yet  very  clear,  I  was  little  the  wiser  for 
this  piece  of  information.  But  I  learned  to  say  the 
little  prayer,  and  promised  her  to  say  it  every  day 
of  my  life,  and  in  any  danger  I  might  be  in.  I  loved 
her,  then,  that  poor,  pale  woman,  and  I  love  her  me- 
mory now.  I  knew  her  name  was  Honor,  for  I  used 
to  hear  the  old  gentleman  I  spoke  of  and  the  people 
about  us  at  home  calling  her  so,  and  so  did  I,  too, 
without  knowing  or  caring  in  what  relation  she 
stood  to  me.  During  the  time  we  were  on  ship- 
board I  asked  her  once  where  her  picture-book  was ; 
she  smiled  and  said :  "  I  gave  it  %o  the  children  when 
they  were  goin'  away  from  us.  You'll  see  it  again, 
sometime. ' 

"  Are  we  going,"  I  asked,  "  where  they  went  ?" 

"I  don't  know,  but  I  suppose  so." 

I  remember  those  few  words  that  passed  between 
us  then;  I  have  often  thought  of  them  since  with  an 
aching,  yearning  heart. 

It  seems  to  me  now  that  my  mind  expanded  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  during  those  long  weeks  that 
I  was  pent  up  within  those  huge  wooden  walls  rock- 
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ing  on  the  great  deep.  I  think  it  must  have  been 
late  in  the  autumn  when  storms  are  frequent  and 
violent  on  the  Atlantic,  for  our  passage  must  have 
been  a  long  and  hard  one.  Whether  it  was  that  the 
new  and  strange  world  around  me  effected  a  change 
in  my  infant  mind,  or  that  its  little  powers,  whatever 
they  were,  began  just  then  to  awaken,  my  memory 
eeems  to  date  from  that  time — all  that-  went  before  it 
looks  hazy  and  dim,  even  the  old  house  and  the 
green  fields  around  it,  the  florid,  gray-haired  priest, 
the  pale  women,  the  two  children  who  were  my  play- 
mates, all,  save  the  gray  stone  cross  in  the  old  grave- 
yard and  the  ancient  prayer-book  with  its  quaint 
pictures  !  What  befel  me  after  that  long  sea-voyage 
I  am  at  no  loss  to  remember. 

When  we  landed,  it  was  in  New  York, — at  a  piei 
of  the  East  River,  not  far  from  the  Battery :  little  I 
knew  about  it  then,  though  I  know  it  well  now. 
Castle  Garden  was  then  in  its  glory,  a  fashionable 
evening  resort  for  the  elite  of  New  York  society,  and 
the  grounds  around  it  were  kept  with  admirable  taste 
and  neatness ;  all  was  fresh,  and  green,  and  beautiful ; 
grand  houses,  the  like  of  which  I  had  never  seen, 
stood  all  about  the  beautiful  park,  and  to  my  childish 
eyes  the  place  looked  like  the  heaven  I  had  heard 
Honor  speak  of.  "We're  in  America  now,"  said 
my  poor  friend,  and  I,  thinking  America  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  what  I  saw  around  me,  could  no 
how  understand  the  melancholy  tone  in  which  she 
spoke,  or  the  tear  that  trickled  down  her  pallid 
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cheek.  I  was  glad  to  be  in  America,  but  Honor  was 
not;  I  could  see  that  plainly.  I  wondered  then,  but 
I  do  not  wonder  now.  I  asked  her  were  we  going 
into  any  of  those  fine  houses  we  saw  all  around  us ; 
she  smiled  and  shook  her  head,  and  said  in  her  low, 
dejected  way,  "  God  help  you,  poor  child !  it's  little 
you  know  what's  before  you!"  And  little  I  did 
know,  that  is  certain.  We  sat  down  on  our  little 
sea-chest,  Honor  and  I,  just  within  the  Battery  Park ; 
she  told  me  she  was  waiting  for  somebody  that  was 
to  be  there  to  meet  us ;  I  think  she  said  "  your  Un- 
cle Tommy" — but,  whoever  the  somebody  was  that 
she  expected,  nobody  came,  and  though  crowds  of 
people  were  hurrying  to  and  fro,  not  one  spoke  to  us, 
though  we  sat  there  for  hours  long.  At  last  I  began 
to  cry  with  hunger;  Honor  took  from  a  Utile  wal- 
let a  small  piece  of  oaten  bread,  the  last  remains 
of  our  sea-store,  and  gave  it  to  me,  but  even 
that  did  not  content  me,  for  I  was  cold  as  well  as 
hungry,  and  all  poor  Honor's  persuasions  and  prom- 
ises could  not  dry  my  tears.  I  see  her  now,  after  all 
the  years  that  have  come  and  gone  since  then,  her 
poor  face  pinched  with  hunger  and  blue  with  cold  as 
she  sat  on  the  little  box  that  contained  her  worldly 
possessions,  shivering  in  the  chill  damp  air  of  a  No- 
vember day,  waiting  and  watching,  peering  with  a 
wild  haggard  eye  into  the  faces  of  the  passers-by  for 
the  familiar  one  she  so  longed  to  see.  Poor  Honor ! 
nad  I  been  older,  I  might  have  been  comparing  those 
sad  and  dreary  hours  with  the  faintly  remembered 
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scenes  of  the  "better  days"  she  had  known,  but 
then  I  could  only  feel,  in  the  intense  selfishness  of 
early  childhood,  that  I  was  cold  and  hungry,  and  my 
sobs  and  tears  must  have  added  considerably  to  the 
poor  woman's  distress.  So  passed  the  long  weary 
hours. 

People  began,  at  last,  to  notice  us  as  we  sat  lonely 
and  alone,  my  continuous  wailing  probably  exciting 
their  attention.  Some  passed  on,  on  hearing  Honor's 
reply  to  their  question,  others  told  her  she  was  a  great 
fool  to  sit  perishing  there  herself  and  the  child,  in- 
stead of  going  in  search  of  a  lodging;  only  one 
poor  woman  proposed  to  take  us  to  her  home  for 
that  night,  anyhow,  and  a  poor  woman,  indeed,  she 
seemed  to  be,  with  a  basket  of  apples  and  candies  on 
her  arm.  But  her  face  was  honest,  and  her  voice 
soft  and  kind,  and  I  suppose  Honor  was  glad  enough 
to  get  shelter  anywhere  for  herself  and  her  helpless 
charge. 

The  removal  of  our  box  seemed  at  first  to  present 
a  serious  difficulty,  the  sum  asked  for  its  conveyance 
being  more,  it  seemed,  than  Honor  could  well  afford 
to  pay.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  our  new 
friend  caught  sight  of  an  acquaintance,  driving  an 
empty  truck ;  a  few  words  only  passed  between  them 
when  the  box  was  placed  on  the  truck,  and  we  three 
trudged  after  it  up  Whitehall  street  and  through  the 
maze  of  narrow  winding  streets  opening  on  the  Bat- 
tery and  the  Bowling  Green, — I  munching  one  of  the 
old  woman's  "  sticks  of  candies," — till  we  stopped  be- 
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fore  a  dilapidated,  dingy-looking  house,  several  stories 
high,  with  a  dark  yawning  doorway,  through  whi&h 
was  seen  a  narrow  hall  leading  one  knew  not  whither, 
and  a  steep  staircase  going  up,  and  up,  and  up,  look- 
ing as  though  brush  or  broom  was  never  laid  on  its 
dirt-inerusted  steps.  The  appearance  of  the  place 
was  not  inviting,  and  although  Honor  took  care  to 
prevent  me  from  showing  the  fear  and  disgust  I  felt, 
I  could  see  that  she  was  herself  unwilling  to  venture 
up  the  gloomy  ascent.  We  went,  however,  I  cling- 
ing to  her  skirts,  and  both  following  close  behind  our 
friend,  the  apple- woman  ;  the  truck-man  good-natur- 
edly carried  up  our  little  box  all  the  way  to  the  fourth 
story,  where  old  Ally's  domicile  was  located.  When 
he  had  deposited  his  burden  inside  the  door  of  the 
large  room  which  Ally  shared  with  two  families, 
Honor  asked  him  in  a  hesitating  way  how  much  she 
had  to  pay  him. 

"  Not  a  cent,  at  all !"  said  he,  as  he  began  to  de- 
scend the  stairs;  "  I'mthinkin'  it  ain't  much  you  have 
to  spare,  an'  I'd  do  more  than  that  for  anybody  jist 
comin'  from  the  ould  counthry." 

"  God  bless  you,  then,  honest  man !"  said  Honor, 
speaking  down  the  stairs  after  him. 

"That's  better  than  money,"  answered  the  kind- 
hearted  fellow  who  was  already  half-way  down. 

We  were  warmly  welcomed  by  Ally,  and  also  by 
the  other  women  her  room-mates,  one  of  whom  was 
washing,  the  other  cooking  at  a  small  stove  which 
stood  about  midway  in  the  room ;  two  beds  stood  in 
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opposite  oc-rners,  and  I  afterwards  found  that  Ally's 
was  piled  on  one  of  those,  to  be  laid  on  the  floor  at 
night,  she  having  no  bedstead,  and  no  room  for  it, 
if  she  had.  It  was  a  poor  place,  a  comfortless  place ; 
the  two  windows,  more  than  half  paper  where  glass 
should  have  been,  were  kept  carefully  closed,  exclud- 
ing every  breath  of  air  from  a  room  in  which  some 
ten  or  twelve  persons  ordinarily  spent  their  nights, 
if  not  their  days.  The  steam  of  the  washing,  the 
emell  of  the  soap  suds,  mingling  with  that  of  the 
cooking,  such  as  it  was,  made  it  scarcely  possible  to 
breathe,  especially  for  those  coming  in  from  the  fresh 
air,  if  fresh  it  could  be  called  in  that  low,  narrow 
street,  so  densely  peopled,  and  by  no  means  remark- 
able for  cleanliness.  Then  there  was  a  crying  baby 
in  one  of  the  beds,  and  on  the  dirty  floor  two  or 
three  older  children  were  rolling,  in  a  state  more  or 
less  approaching  to  nudity;  altogether,  it  was  a 
scene  of  misery  and  discomfort,  and  I  could  see, 
child  as  I  was,  the  disgust  with  which  Honor  shrank 
from  it  all.  But  Ally's  welcome  was,  as  I  have  said, 
go  cordial,  and  she  went  with  such  alacrity,  poor  old 
body !  about  getting  us  "  a  cup  o'  warm  tay,  and  a 
mouthful  to  ate,"  that  it  reconciled  the  lonely 
stranger,  as  far  as  anything  could  reconcile  her,  to 
this  first  unpleasant  glimpse  of  emigrant  life  in 
America. 

"  Honor,"  said  I,  creeping  close  to  her  side,  and 
speaking  very  low,  "  Honor,  is  this  America  ?"  I  was 
thinking  of  the  beautiful  place  by  the  water-side,  and 
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the  fine  houses  of  the  interior  of  which  I  had  got  a 
peep  as  the  doors  opened  and  shut  on  grandly-drest 
ladies  and  gentlemen  during  our  long  waiting  in  the 
park. 

"  Husht,  alanna,"  whispered  Honor  in  reply ;  "  to 
be  sure  it's  all  America,  but  don't  be  askin'  questions 
that  way." 

When  the  men  came  home  at  night,  and  the  elder 
children  of  both  families  were  gathered  in  off  the 
streets,  where  they  had  spent  their  day  since  dinner- 
time, the  room  was  reasonably  well  filled  ;  what  with 
the  husband,  wife  and  three  children  of  one  family, 
the  parents  and  five  children  of  the  other,  our  friend 
Ally  and  her  two  forlorn  guests,  there  was  a  goodly 
company  of  us  that  November  evening  in  that  five* 
story  room  in  street. 

Yet  crowded  as  the  poor  domicile  was,  the  pre- 
sence of  us  two  intruders  seemed  to  excite  no  discon- 
tent. On  the  contrary,  when  Ally  explained  her 
reasons  for  taking  us  home  with  her  (poor  old  Ally, 
what  a  home  she  had  of  it !),  we  were  kindly  "  wel- 
comed to  America,"  and  even  the  men,  rough-looking 
sons  of  toil,  were  visibly  affected  by  the  old  woman's 
pathetic  description  of  our  woe -begone  appearance 
as  we  sat  waiting  in  the  park  for  those  who  came 
not.  Inquiries  were  made  as  to  who  it  was  that 
Honor  had  been  expecting : — "  one  Tommy  Lafferty, 
a  brother  of  hers,"  she  replied,  "  a  blacksmith  by 
trade." 

"  An'  you  don't  know  what  part  o'  the  city  he's  in  ?' 
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Honor  took  out  a  little  bag,  a  very  little  bag  it 
was,  too,  though  all  too  large  for  the  purpose  to 
which  it  was  appropriated, — that  of  a  purse,  namely, 
the  few  shillings  it  contained  being  tied  in  a  knot  at 
one  corner.  From  it  she  drew  a  crumpled,  worn  scrap 
of  paper,  which  she  handed  to  one  of  the  men,  saying 
— "  There's  the  directions,  if  I  could  only  make  off  the 
place." 

"  Oh  !  that's  the  easiest  thing  in  life,"  was  the  en- 
couraging reply  after  reading  the  address ;  "  sure,  I 
know  the  place  well,  an'  so  does  the  childher — to- 
morrow, plase  God,  Johnny  here  'ill  take  you  to  the 
very  door." 

Johnny  did  take  us  next  day,  but  on  inquiring  at 
the  house  specified, — it  was  in  Mulberry  street, — it 
was  ascertained  that  Tommy  Lafferty  had  gone  away 
"  to  Chicago,  or  somewheres  there,"  where  he  was 
promised  constant  employment  and  good  wages. 
"  Can  you  give  me  any  directions  where  I'd  send  a 
letter  to  him  ?"  No,  they  could  tell  nothing  more 
than  that  he  went  to  Chicago,  or  somewheres  "  there," 
and  with  that  piece  of  information  and,  I  am  sure,  an 
aching  heart,  poor  Honor,  holding  me  by  the  hand, 
trudged  back  again,  still  under  Johnny's  guidance,  to 
a  street  corner  not  far  from  Ally's  abode,  where  the 
apple-woman  was  wont  to  sit  with  her  basket  (as  we 
learned  from  Johnny)  a  part  of  every  day. 

"  Now  what  am  I  going  to  do  ?"  said  Honor,  after 
communicating  the  result  of  her  visit  to  Mulberry 
street. 
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"  Why,  then,  you're  welcome  to  stay  with  roe," 
said  Ally,  "  till  sich  times  as  you  can  get  news  of 
your  brother,  or  get  into  some  way  of  doin'.  I  wish 
I  had  a  better  place  to  offer  you,  but,  sich  as  it  is, 
you're  as  welcome  to  it  as  the  flowers  o'  May.7' 

It  was  evidently  with  great  reluctance  that  Honor 
accepted  this  friend]y  offer ;  but  necessity  has  no  law, 
they  say,  and  so  she  told  Ally,  with  many  thanks, 
that  she  would  stay  with  her  for  a  few  days,  till  she'd 
see  what  wTould  turn  up,  only  she  must  take  some 
payment,  little  or  much.  This  the  old  woman  con- 
sented to, — for  her  own  circumstances  were,  it 
seemed,  little  better  than  ours, — and  we  were  duly 
installed  as  Ally's  lodgers,  for  how  long  it  was  hard 
to  say. 

I  had  several  times  asked  Honor  where  my  brother 
and  sister  were,  or  if  we  were  going  to  see  them 
soon.  "  They're  far  away  from  here,"  she  used  to 
reply,  "an'  it's  well  they  are,  for  there's  two  too 
many  of  us  in  it  as  things  go."  "  But  where  are 
they? — is  it  in  America?"  "An'  to  be  sure  it  is, 
child  ! — where  else  would  they  be  ?"  After  awhile 
she  told  me  that  they  were  with  their  Aunt  Ellen. 
Now  I  had  no  recollection  of  an  Aunt  Ellen,  so  I  was 
as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever.  But  I  ventured  to  ask 
another  question:  "Are  you  my  aunt?"  "Your 
aunt, — why,  in  coorse  I  am — didn't  you  know  that 
before?"  "No!"  "Well!  that's  quare,  anyhow." 
She  forgot,  or  did  not  seem  to  understand  that  my 
ideas  of  relationship  were  not  even  then  very  clear. 
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We  were  longer  indebted  to  Ally  for  a  shelter  than 
my  aunt  anticipated.  She  got  one  of  the  men  in  the 
room  to  write  a  letter  for  her  to  Chicago,  directing  it 
merely  to  the  Post  Office,  for  Thomas  Lafferty,  and 
after  a  few  days  she  was  delighted  to  see  her  brother's 
handwriting  on  the  back  of  a  letter  brought  by  the 
»  postman  of  the  district.  Alas  !  it  contained  neither 
money  nor  good  news.  The  poor  man  had  spent 
nearly  all  his  ready  money  in  paying  our  passage 
out,  expecting  to  have  more  earned  by  the  time  we 
arrived ;  he  had  no  children  of  his  own,  and  was 
anxious  to  have  me,  his  brother's  orphan  child,  with 
him,  and  Honor,  too,  his  last  remaining  relative  in 
Ireland ;  but  it  so  happened  that  his  wife  took  ill  and 
died  rather  suddenly,  and  he  himself  having  caught 
cold  attending  her,  was  laid  up  for  some  days  and 
unable  to  work,  so  that  by  the  time  he  recovered  he 
found  himself  all  but  penniless.  It  was  just  then  that 
he  was  offered  higher  wages  in  Chicago  by  an  old 
neighbor  of  his  at  home,  who  had  a  large  forge  and 
employed  several  men.  Lafferty  was  induced  to  ac- 
cept the  offer,  though  unwilling  to  leave  New  York 
when  expecting  his  sister  and  nephew.  "But  I 
hope,"  he  wrote,  "  it  will  be  all  for  the  better,  for  if 
you  can  only  get  along  for  a  few  weeks,  where  you 
are,  I'll  be  able  to  send  for  you,  please  God,  and  we'll 
all  be  happy  together  again."  The  letter  concluded 
with  this  injunction  :  "  Be  sure,  Honor,  that  you  don't 
let  the  child  out  on  the  street ;  you  don't  know  what 
might  happen  him  if  you  did ;  and,  anyhow,  it's  little 
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good  he'd  see  on  the  streets  of  New  York,  only  every- 
thing worse  than  another.  So  keep  him  in,  what- 
ever you  do." 

Well  for  us  all  if  my  aunt  had  been  as  deeply  im 
pressed  with  the  necessity  of  "  keeping  me  in"  as  my 
good  uncle  seemed  to  be.  Grieved  and  disappointed, 
and  utterly  bewildered,  with  want  staring  her  in  the 
face  in  a  great  vast  city,  where  everything  was 
strange  to  her,  and  where  she  knew  not  a  single 
soul,  save  those  who  were  located  in  the  same  room 
with  her — and,  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  poor 
Ally  Fitzsimmons,  she  had  no  very  good  opinion — 
she  knew  not  how  to  set  about  earning  a  living  for 
herself  and  me,  though  fully  conscious  that  it  had  to 
be  done,  until  such  time  as  her  brother  might  be 
able  to  send  for  us. 

Pale  and  thin  as  my  poor  aunt  was,  there  was  no- 
thing for  her  but  hard  work :  Ally  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining some  employment  for  her,  going  out  by  the 
day  to  wash  and  iron;  this  was  far  from  being  agree- 
able to  her  on  account  of  leaving  me  so  much  to  my- 
self, as  she  said,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  alterna- 
tive, for  she  had  no  place  or  no  way  of  taking  in 
washing,  and  it  was  the  only  means  of  support  she 
had  at  command. 

But  alas !  the  two  or  three  days'  earning  she  got 
in  the  course  of  the  week  was  not  sufficient  to  pay 
the  little  rent,  or  rather  lodging-money,  we  had  to 
pay,  and  provide  us  with  even  the  commonest  ne- 
cessaries of  life.   The  first  week  or  two  we  were 
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not  so  badly  off,  because  Honor  was  not  entirely  de- 
pendent on  what  she  earned,  but  when  the  last  of 
her  little  hoard  was  gone, 

u  Then  hard  times  came  a-knocking  at  the  door," 

and  we  were  almost  as  often  short  of  food  as  when 
we  were  in  Ireland.  To  crown  our  misfortune,  my 
poor  aunt,  never  very  strong,  soon  found  herself  un- 
able to  go  regularly  to  work,  even  when  work  was 
to  be  had.  And  still  no  letter  from  Chicago,  although 
Honor  had  sent  off  two.  I  know  not  what  we  should 
have  done,  during  those  dismal  weeks  of  anxious 
waiting  and  pinching  want,  had  it  not  been  for  our 
good  friend  the  apple-woman,  who  cheerfully  divided 
with  us  the  little  she  had  for  herself  The  other 
women  m  the  room  were  kind  enough  in  their  way, 
but  somehow,  my  aunt  did  not  seem  willing  to  culti- 
vate their  acquaintance,  and,  poor  as  she  was,  rather 
kept  them  at  a  distance,  which,  they  perceiving,  made 
them  anything  but  friendly  towards  us,  ever  after. 

The  first  offence  my  aunt  gave  them  was  by  refus- 
ing to  partake  of  the  contents  of  a  certain  soda-water 
bottle,  which  was  frequently  replenished  during  the 
day  by  one  or  other  of  them,  but  always  during  the 
men's  absence.  Sometimes  the  two  women  emptied 
the  bottle  aforesaid  without  any  help  from  without, 
but  at  other  times,  and  very  frequently,  they  called 
in  the  assistance  of  one  or  more  of  their  "  neighbor 
women,"  and  at  such  times  the  bottle  was  either  re- 
plenished again,  or  a  certain  blue  pitcher,  minus  the 
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handle,  was  employed  in  its  stead,  as  holding  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  precious  liquor.  As  I  have  said,  my 
aunt  was  looked  on  with  no  friendly  eye,  when  once 
it  was  found  that  she  "  had  the  stand-off  in  her,"  and 
was  no  lover  of  "  the  drop."  Many  an  uncivil  hint 
she  got  after  that,  regarding  "  pride  and  poverty," 
"  people  puttin'  on  airs  on  themselves  that  didn't  be- 
come them,"  and  so  forth ;  but  my  Aunt  Honor  was 
fain  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all,  affecting,  I  suppose,  not 
to  understand  these  allusions  as  applied  to  her  in 
particular. 

But  the  place  soon  became  intolerable  to  her  with 
her  quiet,  peaceable  ways,  and  her  sober  habits ;  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  the  husbands  took  more 
than  enough  at  times  of  the  same  delectable  bever- 
age, and  when  one  or  both  came  home  of  an  evening 
"  the  worse  for  liquor,"  and  the  wives  only  half  sober, 
it  may  well  be  imagined  what  a  scene  our  domicile 
presented.  The  meals  were  sometimes  ready,  some- 
times not;  sometimes  there  was  nothing  to  be  had 
for  supper,  till  the  husband,  if  he  happened  to  be 
sober,  went  out  himself  to  procure  it,  after  discharg- 
ing a  volley  of  abuse,  mingled  with  curses  and  impre- 
cations, at  the  offending  wife,  who,  on  her  part,  re- 
turned word  for  Word,  and  from  words  they  often 
oame  to  blows.  All  this  before  the  screaming,  ter- 
rified children,  and  by  way  of  preparation  for  the 
evening  meal,  to  which  they  all  sat  down  a  little 
while  after,  almost  as  good  friends  as  ever.  It  was 
literally  and  truly  a  oat-and-dog  life,  and,  looking 
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back  now  on  the  scenes  I  saw  in  that  tenement 
house,  I  wonder  how  those  people  lived,  at  all. 
There  was  neither  comfort,  rest,  nor  peace  amongst 
the  ten  or  twelve  individuals  inhabiting  that  room  of 
ours.  Cleanliness  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  - 
tion,  for  who  could  expect  it  under  such  circum- 
stances, even  bad  the  men  and  their  wives  been  all 
and  always  sober  ? 

"  I  can't  stand  it,  Ally  dear !"  said  my  aunt  one 
day  to  her  friend  the  apple- woman,  who  was  a  decent, 
sober  body  in  her  way, — one  of  those  who,  as  she 
used  to  boast,  "  could  take  her  glass  or  let  it  alone," 
and,  moreover,  "  say  that  much  for  herself,  she 
thanked  God,  that  nobody  could  ever  say  they  seen 
the  sign  o'  liquor  on  her ;" — "  I  can't  stand  it ;  let  me 
do  as  I  will,  I  can't  stay  here  any  longer ;  no,  not  if 
I  was  to  beg  in  the  streets/* 

"An'  what'll  you  do,  then,  alanna? — sure,  if  you 
were  beggin'  atself,  it's  in  some  sich  place  as  this,  or 
maybe  worse,  that  you'd  have  to  lodge.  Most  o'  the 
workin'  people  an'  the  poor  live  in  tenement  houses 
here,  only  some  has  rooms  all  to  themselves,  if  they're 
able  to  pay  for  them." 

"But  sure,  Ally!"  said  my  aunt,  opening  her  eyes 
very  wide,  "you  don't  mane  to  say  that  the  tenement 
houses  are  all  like  this  ?" 

"  Well !  I  didn't  say  that,  but  I  might  a'most  say 
it.  There's  not  much  difference  in  them,  espaycially 
down  in  these  low  back  streets  where  only  the  poor- 
est live." 
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"  But  they're  not  all — that's  the  people,  I  mane — 
as  bad  as  these  here" — they  were  all  out  at  the  mo- 
ment— "  they're  not  all  so  dirty,  or  so  fond  o?  the 
drink." 

"  Oh  then,  as  for  the  dirt,  it's  hard  for  the  craturs 
to  keep  things  clane  about  them,  an'  them  cooped  up 
as  they  are,  so  many  o'  them  in  one  room ;  an'  the 
stairs  an'  the  passages,  you  see,  couldn't  be  kept  any 
way  clane,  on  account  o'  the  thraffic  that's  on  them 
from  mornin'  till  night,  the  doors  open  all  day  long, 
an'  a  whole  rigiment  of  childher  runnin'  in  an'  out  off 
the  street.  In  regard  to  the  liquor,  you'll  find  some 
people  sober  enough  in  tenement  houses,  an'  then, 
you  see,  when  they  don't  drink,  they  have  a  taste, 
the  cratures,  for  keepin'  things  clane  an'  comfortable, 
but  it's  hard  work  to  do  it,  when  the  others  isn't  like 
them.  An'  then  there's  the  danger  that  they'll  get 
in  with  the  others  an'  take  to  the  same  ways." 

"  It's  a  poor  way  of  livin,"  said  Honor,  shaking  her 
head  slowly  and  sadlya 

"Thrue  for  you,  asthore,"  rejoined  Ally,  "  but  what 
can  cratures  do  ?  They  must  have  a  shelter  some- 
where, and  this  is  the  only  way  the  poor  can  have  it 
in  New  York  !  So  you  may  as  well  stay  where  you 
are  till  such  times  as  you  hear  from  your  brother. 
Besides,  this  is  where  you  bid  him  direct  his  let- 
ter." 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted,  and  my 
tears  dried  up,  by  the  astounding  apparition  of  a 
well-dressed  lady,  standing  in  the  open  doorway,  re- 
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garding  us  three  with  a  very  benevolent  aspect.  I 
took  her  for  one  of  the  fairies  I  had  heard  tell  of,  and 
my  little  heart  jumped  for  joy.  She  was  no  fairy, 
however,  but  a  very  substantial  being  of  flesh  and 
blood.  Who  she  was,  and  why  she  came  to  that 
abode  of  misery,  shall  be  duly  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter. 


CHAPTER  II. 


My  aunt  and  Ally  both  rose  and  curtseyed  as  the 
lady  stept  within  the  door ;  Ally  wiped  a  chair  with 
her  apron,  and  the  visitor  sat  down. 

"  Your  room  is  not  as  clean  as  it  might  be,"  said 
she,  looking  round ;  "  are  you  the  only  tenants  ?" 

"  Oh  !  no,  ma'am,"  said  Ally,  with  a  peculiar  look 
and*  smile,  "  if  we  were,  we  could  keep  it  different 
from  what  it  is.  There's  two  families  besides  us ; 
one  o'  them  with  five  childhren,  an1  the  other  three, 
the  cratures !" 

"  Those  young  children,"  pointing  to  some  who 
were  playing  with  a  baby  on  the  floor,  "belong  to 
the  other  families  you  speak  of?" 

"  They  do,  ma'am?" 

"  And  who  is  this  fine  little  fellow  ?'?  laying  her 
hand  on  my  shoulder  as  I  stood  with  mouth  and  eyes 
open  looking  up  in  her  face. 

"  This  decent  woman  is  his  aunt." 

"  His  parents  are  dead,  I  suppose  ?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  my  aunt;  "his  mother  died 
when  he  was  a  baby,  an'  his  father  lived  only  a  year 
or  so  after  her." 
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"  How  do  you  manage  to  support  him  and  your- 
self?" 

"  I  go  out  to  do  washin'  and  house-cleanin',  ma'am, 
when  I'm  able,  but  that  isn't  always,  God  help  me  !" 

"  Hush !  hush,  my  good  woman,"  said  the  lady  with 
a  very  grave  face,  M  you  must  not  take  the  name  of 
God  in  vain." 

"  An'  sure  I  didn't,  ma'am,"  said  my  Aunt  Honor, 
looking  up  in  surprise. 

"  Tes,  yes,  you  did ;  it  is  an  evil  habit  speaking  of 
God  so  lightly  as  you  did  just  now." 

"  Why  but,  sure,  ma'am,  I  only  said  God  help  me  ! 
an',  indeed,  I  have  need  of  His  help,  an'  sore  need, 
too !" 

"  Tou  are  from  Ireland,  I  perceive." 

"  Tes,  ma'am !" 

"And  not  long  out?" 

"  Only  a  couple  o'  weeks,  ma'am !" 

"  Tour  health  does  not  appear  to  be  good  ;  what 
do  you  intend  doing  with  this  orphan  child  you  have  ?" 

«  Why,  I'll  do  the  best  I  can  for  him,  ma'am,  an' 
that's  all  I  can  do.  If  I  was  better  off,  he'd  be  bet- 
ter, too,  but  as  I'm  poor,  an'  very  poor,  I  can't  do  as 
much  for  him  as  I'd  wish.  Still  an'  all,  I'll  make  out 
enough  to  keep  him,  I  hope  !" 

"Tet  you  are  entirely  depending  on  your  own 
hard  work,  and  your  health  so  miserable  ?" 

"  Only  at  times,  ma'am !  sometimes  I'm  well 
enough.  But  I  have  a  brother,  a  good  tradesman, 
in  a  place  called  Chicago,  that's  a-goin'  to  send  for  us." 
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The  lady  smiled  at  hearing  of  the  "place  called 
Chicago,"  but  she  only  said — "Oh!  indeed  ?"  Then, 
after  a  silent  survey  of  the  comfortless  room,  her  eye 
resting,  I  could  see,  on  a  picture  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin that  hung  in  the  corner  over  where  Ally's  little 
bed  was  laid  at  night,  she  directed  her  bland  smile 
on  me. 

"  My  dear  little  fellow,"  said  she,  "  would  you  not 
like  to  go  to  school  ?" 

I  hung  my  head  abashed,  and  made  no  answer. 
She  then  turned  to  my  aunt,  and  asked  her  how  old 
I  was. 

"  He's  goin'  on  eight ,  ma'am  ! — he  was  seven  last 
Midsummer  Eve." 

"  He  has  never  been  to  school,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Oh  !  then,  indeed  he  hasn't,  ma'am  ;  it's  not  aisy 
for  the  likes  o'  me  to  send  him  to  school." 

"  Well !  as  you  appear  to  be  rather  a  decent  poor 
woman,"  said  the  kind  visitor  with  her  sweetest 
smile,  "  I  will  take  charge  of  the  boy,  and  have  him 
educated  for  you." 

"Ah!  then,  thank  you  kindly,  ma'am,"  said  my 
Aunt  Honor,  "  sure  it's  the  fine  offer  entirely." 

Ally  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing  just  then , 
a  bad  fit  it  was,  too,  and  she  coughed  and  coughed 
till  she  grew  very  red  in  the  face. 

"Your  cough  is  troublesome,  my  good  woman, 
said  the  benevolent  stranger. 

"  Well !  it  is,  then,  an' somehow  I  can't  get  shot  of 
it ;  it  sticks  to  me,  all  I  can  do.    But  it's  little  care  I 
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can  give  it  or  myself ;  God  help  the  poor,  anyhow  !" 

"  Fie,  fie  !  to  hear  a  woman  of  your  age  speaking 
60  irreverently  is  highly  unbecoming  !" 

"  Wisha,  then, I'm  a  poor  ignorant  woman,  ma'am, 
I  know  that  well;  but,  see  here  now,  I  know  as  well 
as  any  one  when  I'd  be  say  in'  anything  wrong,  an'  I 
wouldn't  say  it  for  the  world  wide,  but  it's  a  way  wre 
have  in  the  country  we  came  from,  prayin'  God  to 
help  us  when  we  want  help,  Him  and  the  Blessed  and 
Holy  Virgin." 

"  And  do  you  imagine  that  the  Virgin  hears  you  ?" 

"  An'  to  be  sure,  she  does  !" 

11  Then  you  must  believe  her  the  equal  of  God,  as 
God  alone  sees  and  hears  everything." 

"  No,  we  don't  believe  her  the  equal  of  God,  beg- 
gin'  your  pardon,  ma'am  ! — we  believe  that  God  gave 
her  all  the  power  she  has,  an'  that  that  power  is  all 
for  us.  He  gave  her  to  us  for  a  mother,  an'  how 
could  she  be  our  mother  if  she  didn't  hear  us  when 
we  ask  her  for  anything  ?  God  doesn't  do  things  by 
halves,  ma'am  I" 

The  smile  vanished  from  the  lady's  face  ;  she 
looked  as  though  she  would  like  to  say  something 
hard  to  the  old  woman,  but  I  suppose  there  was  that 
in  Ally's  rough,  sun-browned  face  that  told  her  she 
was  likely  to  get  the  worst  of  it  in  any  wordy  en- 
counter with  her,  so  she  heaved  a  pitying  sigh,  and 
turned  to  my  aunt  with  a  gesture  indicating  that  the 
old  woman  was  what  is  vulgarly  called  "  a  hard 
case." 
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"  Would  you  think,  then,  of  placing  the  child  under 
my  care  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Well !  I  don't  know  about  that,  ma'am,"  said  my 
aunt  in  a  hesitating  way.  "  I  have  taken  care  of  him 
since  he  was  a  little  baby,  an'  I'd  be  very  lonesome 
without  him  now.  Besides,  ma'am,  it  'id  be  entirely 
too  much  to  expect  a  stranger  to  take  him  and  sup- 
port him." 

"  Oh !  as  for  that,"  said  the  lady  smiling,  "  it  is  no 
particular  trouble  to  me;  I  will  put  him  in  a  fine 
large  house  where  a  great  many  children  are  being 
brought  up,  where  he  will  be  taken  the  best  possible 
care  of,  and  taught  everything  useful." 

"Ahem!"  said  old  Ally,  and,  catching  my  aunt's 
eye,  she  gave  her  a  a  look  of  admonition. 

"  Well !  I'm  thankful  to  you  for  your  kind  offer, 
ma'am,"  said  Honor  in  perfect  good  faith,  "  but  my 
brother  'ill  be  sendin'  for  us  one  o'  these  days,  as  I 
was  tellin'  you  before,  an'  it  wouldn't  be  worth  my 
while  to  trouble  you  with  the  child  for  all  the  time 
it  'id  be.    I'm  obleeged  to  you  all  the  same." 

"  Oh  !  not  at  all ;  but  if  you  should  be  disappointed 
in  your  expectations  of  going  to  Chicago,  I  will  be 
very  happy  to  take  the  dear  little  fellow  off  your 
hands  at  any  time  I  am  frequently  around  here, 
and  will  call  occasionally  to  see  you,  if  you  remain 
here.    Can  you  read  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am !" 
Well !  here  is  something  that  I  am  sure  you  will 
find  interesting."    And  from  a  bundle  of  little  books 
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in  her  hand  she  selected  one,  reading  the  title  alond . 
Come  to  Jtsus. 

My  aunt  received  the  tract  with  a  low  curtsey,  and 
a  "Thank  you  kindly,  ma'am !"  adding,  "May  God 
and  our  Blessed  Mother  reward  you  for  your  good- 
ness !" 

Here  Ally  was  seized  with  another  fit — not  exactly 
of  coughing,  but  of  laughing,  and  the  lady,  evidently 
much  annoyed,  took  her  departure  without  further 
parley,  saying,  as  if  to  herself :  "  What  can  be  done 
to  enlighten  these  poor  people  ?" 

"  Take  us  all,  body  an'  bones,  ma'am,  an'  clap  us 
into  the  fine  large  house  you  spoke  of,"  said  Ally, 
suddenly  recovering  her  composure,  and,  following 
the  lady  to  the  door,  "  there's  no  one  too  ould  to 
larn,  you  know,  an'  sure  ye  ought  to  do  as  much 
for  us  as  ye  do  for  the  childhren.  Don't  be  takin' 
them  to  fine  grand  houses  an'  lavin'  the  people  that 
owns  them  in  places  like  this.  Do  you  hear  me, 
ma'am  ?  Och  !  wirra !  she  turns  the  deaf  ear  to  me ; 
maybe  it's  what  she  is  a  little  hard  o'  hearin',  the 
crature !"  And  Ally's  hearty  laugh  was  echoed  by 
two  or  three  of  the  neighbor  women  who,  hearing 
her  voice,  had  come  out  into  the  passage  to  see 
what  was  going  on. 

The  Bible-woman,  for  such  she  was,  stopped  on 
reaching  the  first  landing  below,  and  looking  up,  said 
with  the  sanctimonious  gravity  of  her  class — "  Yea, 
such  are  the  fruits  of  Romish  teaching.  Poor  un- 
happy creatures !  would  you  be  but  converted  and 
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turn  from  your  evil  ways,  there  is  even  yet  time, 
Rome  has  made  you  what  you  are;  come  forth  into 
the  light,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  godliness  !"  A 
chorus  of  laughter  pealed  down  the  stairs  at  the  close 
of  this  exordium.  "  And  do  you  think,  ma'am," 
called  out  one  of  the  women  from  above,  "  do  you 
think  it's  your  religion  that  'id  make  us  better  than 
we  are  ?  If  our  own  religion,  that;s  the  true  one, 
doesn't  make  us  what  we  know  we  ought  to  be,  sure 
it  isn't  yours  that  'id  do  it,  for  it's  no  religion,  at  all !" 

"  Good  mornin'  to  you,  ma'am,"  said  another, 
"  wouldn't  you  lave  us  a  lock  o'  your  hair  ?" 

"  An'  a  few  tracts  !"  The  Bible-woman  scarcely 
heard  this  last  request ;  she  had  disappeared  in  the 
shadows  of  the  lower  landing. 

"  Who's  that  was  askin'  for  tracts  ?"  said  Ally, 
turning  round  on  the  threshold  of  her  own  room ;1 
"  here's  a  sheaf  o'  them  !"  And  she  held  up  a  hand- 
ful she  had  taken  from  the  children,  who  had  picked 
them  up  on  the  floor. 

Sundry  applications  were  laughingly  made  for  them 
to  light  the  fire,  but  Ally  kept  the  lion's  share  to  her- 
self for  a  similar  purpose. 

"Who  on  earth  is  that?"  said  my  Aunt  Honor 
when  Ally  came  in  again ;  "  I  thought  at  first  she  was 
going  to  do  something  for  us,  she  seemed  so  kind 
and  good." 

"And  so  she  would  do  something  for  you  and  for 
me,  too,  if  we'd  only  sell  our  sowls  to  her.  It's  me 
knows  well  who  she  is." 
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"  And  who  is  she  ?" 

"  Why,  one  o'  them  Bible  and  Thract  people  that 
goes  round  among  the  poor,  tryin'  to  make  Protest- 
ants o'  them." 

"  Oh  !  we  have  plenty  o'  them  in  the  ould  country," 
said  my  aunt ;  "  but  sure  enough  it's  a  quare  notion, 
anyhow,  as  if  people  'id  give  up  their  chance  of  hap- 
piness in  the  other  world,  bekase  they're  poor  an' 
miserable  in  this." 

"They're  not  sich  fools  as  to  expect  that,"  said 
Ally  ;  "  they  know  they  can't  make  any  hand  of  the 
grown-up  people,  so  they  lay  their  traps  for  the 
childhreh.  Didn't  you  hear  how  that  lassie  wanted 
to  palaver  you  out  o'  the  little  fellow  ?" 

"To  be  sure  I  did,  but  I  thought  it  was  all  for 
charity." 

"  Charity ! — oh  !  the  sorra  bit  o'  charity's  dealin' 
with  them — if  they  can  get  poor  Catholic  childhren 
into  their  clutches,  that's  all  they  want,  an'  they 
don't  care  if  the  fathers  an'  mothers  o'  them  died 
in  the  streets.  It's  glad  they'd  be  if  all  c  the 
dirty  Irish,'  as  they  call  us,  were  out  o'  the  way. 
But  it's  time  I  wasn't  here,"  she  added,  taking  up  her 
basket,  and  trudging  away  as  blithely  as  though  she 
were  about  stepping  into  a  carriage.  My  aunt  sat 
down  wearily  to  her  work,  mending  a  pinafore  for 
me. 

This  scene  impressed  itself  on  my  mind  in  a  way 
different  from  what  might  be  expected.  I  could  not 
see  through  the  Bible- woman's  motives,  and  in  my 
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childish  simplicity  gave  her  credit  for  all  the  kind- 
ness she  professed.  As  I  looked  around  on  our 
cheerless  dwelling,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the 
fine  house  she  talked  of  taking  me  to,  and  I  almost 
wished  that  my  aunt  had  agreed  to  let  me  go. 

It  is  possible  that  she  read  my  thoughts,  for  when 
I  looked  at  her  I  saw  that  tears  were  in  her  eyes,  and, 
drawing  me  to  her,  she  kissed  me  with  a  mother's  af- 
fection. 

"Sure  you  wouldn't  wish  to  lave  me,  Charlie?" 
she  asked. 

My  hesitating  "  No,  aunt !"  did  not  seem  to  satisfy 
her;  she  sighed  heavily,  and  bent  again  over  her 
work.    In  a  little  while,  she  looked  up  again. 

"  Charlie,"  said  she,  "  you're  old  enough  now  to 
larn  your  catechism.  I  must  get  a  book  and  teach  it 
to  you.  If  you  only  knew  your  catechism  well,  you 
wouldn't  wish  to  go  with  them  schamers." 

I  had  no  idea  of  what  the  word  schemers  meant, 
but  I  thought  it  must  be  something  bad  from  the 
tone  in  which  it  was  said. 

"  Aunt,"  said  I  stoutly,  "  she's  a  nice  lady ;  I  like 
her,  and  I'd  like  to  go  and  live  in  her  fine  house," 
thinking  the  while  of  the  grand  houses  I  had  seen  the 
day  we  landed. 

"  Poor  child  !"  said  my  Aunt  Honor  with  her  wan 
smile,  "it's  little  worth  the  grand  house  'id  be  to 
you,  if  you  were  what  that  woman  'id  wish  to  make 
you," 
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The  meaning  of  these  words  I  did  not  then  under- 
stand, but  I  often  thought  of  them  in  after  years 
with  a  sad  and  sinking  heart. 

Day  followed  day,  in  rapid  flight,  and  brought  no 
change  in  our  condition;  we  were  still  inmates  of 
that  dreary  fourth-story  room,  and  still  my  aunt 
went  out  to  her  day's  work,  when  she  was  able  to 
go,  and  could  get  work  to  do, — working  for  Ally  and 
ourselves  at  home  when  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  abroad. 

But  a  sad  episode  soon  broke  in  on  the  dull  rou- 
tine of  our  weary  days  and  nights.  One  evening 
after  the  men  had  got  their  supper,  they  went  out 
together,  and  their  wives,  as  usual,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  comforting  themselves  with  "  a  little  drop," 
just,  as  they  said,  to  "  keep  the  life  in  them and, 
truth  to  tell,  it  was  not  much  wonder.  Poor,  shiver- 
ing creatures,  I  see  them  now,  cowering  in  squalid 
misery  around  the  stove  red  as  rust  could  make  it, 
and  with  little  fire  remaining  in  it,  for  coal  was  ex- 
cessively dear  that  winter,  and  little  of  it  had  to  go 
far  with  the  poor.  One  of  the  women  had  a  baby 
which  she  tried  to  keep  quiet  by  turning  face  down- 
wards on  her  knee  and  slapping  its  little  back  gently 
with  her  open  hand,  while  she  kept  up  a  lulling  mo- 
tion by  tapping  her  foot  against  the  floor.  A  woman 
from  the  next  room  "  happened  to  drop  in,"  by  mere 
chance,  of  course,  and  the  soda-water  bottle  being 
filled  with  the  precious  liquor  at  the  grog-shop 
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down  below,*  the  three  friends  were  soon  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  "  jorum."  Ally  and 
my  aunt  exchanged  looks,  but  neither  ventured 
to  make  any  remark,  knowing  by  experience 
that  it  was  not  only  useless,  but  likely  to  draw  upon 
themselves  a  whole  torrent  of  abuse.  After  the 
glass  (or  rather  the  cup)  had  gone  round  more  than 
once,  judging  by  the  increased  volubility  of  the  three 
tongues,  the  sound  of  heavy  footsteps  was  heard  or 
the  stairs  without,  and  immediately  all  was  in  com- 
motion. The  bottle  was  hastily  thrust  out  of  sight, 
the  neighbor  woman  hurried  away,  saying — "  Lord 
knows  but  it's  Jimmy,  an'  sure  the  fire's  dead  out ; 
he'll  kill  me  entirely !"  (Jimmy  was  a  dust-cart  man 
employed  by  the  Corporation) ;  our  two  dames  began 
to  pull  and  haul  the  children,  who  were  sleeping  on 
the  floor,  out  of  the  way  of  the  men  coming  in,  and 
one  made  believe  she  was  washing  up  the  things  used 
at  supper,  taking  care  to  put  the  cups  that  smelled 
of  gin  under  the  others  in  the  dish.  One  of  the  men, 
Kerrigan,  came  in ;  he  had  been  drinking,  that  was 
plain,  and  his  first  act  was  to  kick  one  of  his  own 
children,  as  though  it  had  been  a  dog  that  lay  near 
the  stove,  telling  it  with  an  oath  to  get  out  of  his 
way.  The  wife,  herself  not  very  sober,  took  him  to 
task  for  doing  so,  and  some  angry  words  passed  be- 
tween them,  both  becoming  excited ;  my  aunt  and 

*  The  first  floor  of  the  tenement  building  in  New  York  is  gener- 
lly  occupied  by  a  groggery,  the  house  itself  furnishing  a  fair  amount 
of  custom ! 
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Ally  interposed,  endeavoring  to  make  peace,  but 
peace  was  not  to  be  made  ;  the  altercation  continued, 
from  words  the  belligerents  came  to  blows,  and  the 
husband,  at  last,  seizing  a  poker  that  lay  by  the  stove 
gave  his  wife  a  heavy  blow  on  the  head  that  knocked^ 
her  senseless  to  the  floor !  The  other  man,  whos 
name  was  Connolly,  coming  in  at  the  moment,  caught 
the  fellow  by  the  arm,  to  prevent  him  doing  further 
mischief,  whereupon  he  turned  on  him ;  a  scuffle  en- 
sued, and  before  any  assistance  could  be  procured, 
Kerrigan  had  broken  Connolly's  arm  with  the  same 
weapon  that  had,  probably,  killed  his  wife ;  for  she 
lay  to  all  appearance  dead,  her  children  screaming 
around  her,  and  the  women  trying  to  restore  her  to 
life,  but  without  success.  Connolly  sank  on  a  seat 
moaning  piteously,  and  his  wife,  sobered  by  the  sight, 
clung  to  him  sobbing  and  crying,  asking  wildly  and 
incessantly — "  Where  are  you  hurt,  Pether,  honey  ? 
Are  you  killed  entirely?"  Then  wringing  her  hands, 
and  praying  all  manner  of  prayers  on  "  the  villain 
that  gave  the  unlucky  blow." 

The  people  from  all  parts  of  the  house  came  pour- 
ing in,  at  least,  as  many  as  could  get  in,  and  the 
scene  was  one  of  horror  and  confusion.  Kerrigan  sat 
in  dogged  silence,  refusing  to  answer  any  of  the 
thousand  questions  put  to  him,  his  eyes  moodily 
fixed  on  the  inanimate  form  of  his  wretched  wife 
where  she  lay  in  her  tattered,  soiled  garments,  her 
long  hair,  torn  down  in  the  struggle,  hanging  in  dis- 
order about  her  neck  and  shoulders,  and  the  blood 
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streaming  from  the  gash  in  her  head.  It  was  an 
awful  and  a  pitiful  sight  to  see  the  three  little  chil- 
dren, who  called  the  unfortunate  woman  mother, 
crying  and  lamenting  over  her  who,  to  all  appear- 
ance, was  never  to  hear  their  voice  again.  "  The 
docthor !  the  docthor !"  and  "  the  priest !  run  for 
the  priest !"  were  the  cries  that  echoed  on  all  sides, 
and  two  or  three  of  the  men  hurried  away ;  there 
was  a  commotion  amongst  the  people  outside  in  the 
passage,  and  two  policemen  were  seen  elbowing 
their  way  through  the  crowd,  which  opened  of  itself 
to  give  them  a  passage.  Their  first  act  was  to  ar- 
rest Kerrigan,  who  made  no  resistance,  and,  in  fact, 
appeared  utterly  unconscious  of  what  they  were 
doing. 

The  doctor  and  the  priest  soon  made  their  appear- 
ance, and,  before  the  unfortunate  Kerrigan  was  taken 
off  to  the  station-house,  it  was  ascertained  that  his 
wife  was  not  dead,  although  there  was  little  chance, 
the  doctor  said,  of  her  surviving  many  hours. 

"  Thanks  and  praises  be  to  God !"  cried  the  pris- 
oner, speaking  for  the  first  time,  and  bursting  into 
tears,  "  maybe  I'm  not  a  murdherer  afther  all,  an'  that 
poor  Ellen  'id  be  spared  over  the  childher.  Och ! 
och  !  Ellen,  asthore,  if  you'd  only  live,"  he  cried,  pas- 
sionately addressing  the  wretched  object  before  him, 
"  if  you'd  only  live,  I'd  swear  on  my  bended  knees 
that  a  dhrop  o'  liquor  'id  never  cross  my  lips,  an'  that 
I'd  never  say  ill  you  done  it,  no  matter  what  you'd 
do !    Och !  wirra,  wirra !  what  come  over  me,  at  all?'1 
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"  The  drink  and  the  devil,"  said  the  priest,  "  yon 
see  what  people  will  do  when  they  put  themselves  in 
the  way  of  evil." 

"  Och,  an'  it's  thrue  for  your  reverence,"  said  Ker- 
rigan as  the  policemen  dragged  him  away  from  his 
poor  children,  who  were  clinging  to  his  knees,  crying 
and  wailing.  The  last  words  we  heard  from  the  un- 
happy man  were  these — "  Och !  childhren  !  childhre-n ! 
take  warnin'  by  your  poor  father  an'  mother,  an'  never 
let  liquor  inside  your  heads !  Oh  !  Lord,  did  I  ever 
think  this  '  id  be  the  way  with  me  ?  Och  !  Ellen ! 
Ellen !"  He  was  ordered  to  be  silent,  and  he  was 
silent,  for  we  heard  his  voice  no  more.  A  visible 
Bhudder  ran  through  the  crowd,  and  every  face  looked 
wan. 

The  priest  and  the  doctor  were  both  busy,  endeavor- 
ing to  restore  the  poor  wife  to  consciousness.  So 
long  a  time  had  elapsed  without  their  efforts  being 
crowned  with  success,  that,  I  believe,  they  began  to 
fear  that  the  vital  spark  was  fled,  notwithstanding 
certain  indications  to  the  contrary  which  the  body 
appeared  to  present.  At  length,  however,  the  heart 
began  to  beat,  and  the  eyes  to  open  languidly,  where- 
upon  a  stretcher  was  procured,  a  bed  laid  upon  it. 
and  the  unfortunate  woman  was  removed  to  the  near 
est  hospital.  The  priest  said  he  could  do  nothing 
for  her  then,  but  that  he  would  visit  her  in  the  hos- 
pital during  the  night.  The  doctor  proceeded  then 
to  attend  to  Connolly,  who  had  been  laid  on  his  own 
bed. 
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The  crowd  had  dispersed ;  the  noise  and  the  tumult 
had  died  away,  and  the  room  in  which  this  woful 
scene  had  occurred  was  left  to  its  former  inmates, 
now  lessened  by  two.  Connolly  lay  groaning  on  his 
bed,  his  wife  and  children  gathered  about  him,  help- 
less and  bewildered.  The  three  Kerrigan  children, 
left  thus  without  father  or  mother,  were  objects  of 
compassion  to  ail ;  my  kind  Aunt  Honor  had  taken 
the  baby,  and  was  doing  all  she  could  to  quiet  it,  but 
the  little  creature  continued  to  cry  piteously,  notwith- 
standing all  her  efforts  and  those  of  old  Ally. 

I  saw  the  two  whispering  together,  and  looking  at 
Mrs.  Connolly,  but  for  some  time  neither  approached 
her.  At  last  my  aunt  took  the  child  to  her  where 
she  sat  on  the  foot  of  her  husband's  bed  with  her 
apron  to  her  eyes. 

"  Mrs.  Connolly,"  said  my  aunt  in  a  very  timid 
voice,  "  we  can  do  nothing  with  this  poor  crature  of 
a  child." 

"  An'  what  would  you  have  me  do  with  it  ?"  said 
the  woman  sharply,  without  looking  at  the  child. 

"  Well !  I  thought  maybe  you2d  take  it,  an'  give  it 
a  dhrink — for  God's  sake,  Mrs.  Connolly  dear  !" 

"  I  couldn't  do  it,"  said  she,  turning  away  her  head. 

"  Susy,"  said  her  husband  in  a  faint  voice,  "  you 
wouldn't  revenge  the  father's  doin's  on  the  child? 
Maybe  it's  dead  the  poor  mother  of  it  is  !" 

This  appeal  was  not  to  be  resisted;  the  poor 
woman,  grieved  and  angry  as  she  was>  could  not 
close  her  heart  against  the  child  that  might  be  mother- 
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less  before  morning;  she  took  the  infant  to  her 
bosom,  and  the  tears  ran  down  her  fresh  but  coarse 
cheek  as  she  gave  it  the  nourishment  provided  by 
nature  for  her  own  children. 

"  God  bless  you,  Susy,  agra  P  said  her  husband,  "  I 
knew  you  couldn't  be  hard-hearted  to  the  poor  little 
crature !" 

My  aunt  and  Ally  were  wiping  their  eyes,  the 
sight  was  truly  a  touching  one,  as  I  remember  it  now, 
and  I  have  many  a  time  thought  of  it  when  1  have 
seen  the  finger  of  scorn  pointed  at  "the  low  Irish," 
and  heard  their  faults  descanted  on. 

The  sad  events  of  that  night  wrought  many  changes 
amongst  our  fellow-lodgers.  If  there  was  more  sor- 
row and  a  deeper  gloom  over  all,  there  was,  at  least, 
no  bickering  and  quarrelling,  no  drunkenness,  no 
blasphemy.  Dearly  as  the  change  was  purchased,  it 
was  welcomed,  I  could  see,  by  my  aunt  and  Ally, 
who  did  all  they  could  to  promote  the  peace  and 
comfort  of  all.  It  was  hard  to  keep  the  children 
quiet  in  pursuance  of  the  doctor's  directions;  but, 
fortunately  for  all  the  others,  Honor  had  no  employ- 
ment that  week,  and  was,  consequently,  at  home  all 
day  long.  It  might  have  gone  hard  with  us  all  those 
days,  for  no  one  in  the  room  was  doing  anything  in 
the  way  of  earning  except  our  old  apple-woman,  and 
her  gains  were  barely  enough  to  support  herself;  but 
the  priest  had  gone  around  to  some  charitable  ac- 
quaintances, and  collected  as  much  as  supported  us  all 
till  poor  Connolly  was  able  to  go  to  work  again.  The 
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doctor,  on  his  part,  attended  him  gratis,  so  that 
things  went  on  better  than  might  at  first  have  been 
expected.  Mrs.  Kerrigan  recovered,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  was  able  to  come  home  to  her  children,  but 
her  husband  remained  in  prison  awaiting  his  trial, 
which  was  not  to  take  place  for  some  time.  The 
poor,  heart-broken  wife,  a  wiser  and  a  sadder  woman, 
sought  and  obtained  work  which  she  could  do  at 
home,  through  the  kind  offices  of  the  priest  and  doc- 
tor, whose  names  I  forget. 

But  when  the  Connollys  and  the  Kerrigans  had  got 
over  the  worst  of  their  difficulties,  ours  commenced 
anew.  My  aunt's  health  grew  worse  and  worse,  so 
that  she  was  no  longer  able  to  go  out,  at  all,  to  work. 
We  had  a  letter  from  my  Uncle  Tommy  the  week 
after  Mrs.  Kerrigan's  return,  inclosing  ten  dollars, 
but  advising  my  aunt  to  remain  in  New  York  till  the 
Spring  opened,  as  times  were  very  bad  in  Chicago. 
Remain  in  New  York !  it  was  easier  said  than  done, 
as  my  poor  aunt  remarked  when  she  heard  the  letter 
read.  I  well  remember  what  economizing  the  poor 
woman  had  to  make  that  ten  dollars  hold  out,  but  it 
went  at  last  to  the  last  dollar,  and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  my  Aunt  Honor's  courage  began  to  fail  her,  and 
she  looked  the  care  and  anxiety  she  felt.  For  me,  I 
had  learned  the  hard  lesson,  young  as  I  was,  that 
poor  as  we  were  at  home  we  were  poorer  still  in 
America  I 

Just  then  we  had  another  visit  from  our  benevolent 
friend,  the  Bible-woman.    Seeing,  as  she  was  not 
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slow  in  seeing,  my  aunt's  despondency,  and  having 
fished  out  of  her  the  fact  that  her  brother  was  not  to 
send  for  us  till  the  Spring,  and  that  we  had  in  the 
meantime  no  earthly  means  of  support,  she  renewed 
her  offer  of  taking  me  off  my  aunt's  hands,  promising, 
at  the  same  time,  to  obtain  some  weekly  stipend  for 
her,  too,  if  she  would  only  consent.  But  my  aunt 
was  still  firm  in  her  refusal,  and  when  the  smooth- 
tongued visitor  continued  to  insist,  she  looked  as  I 
never  saw  her  look  before  or  after,  so  angry,  so  de- 
termined; the  fire  flashed  from  her  eyes,  and  the 
color  mantled  on  her  wasted  cheek,  as  she  pointed  to 
the  door. 

"  There's  your  way  out,  ma'am,"  said  she,  "  an' 
there's  none  of  us  here  wants  to  see  you  again." 

"  You  may  well  say  that,  Honor  O'Grady,"  said 
Mrs.  Connolly,  who  sat  at  her  cap-making  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room. 

"I  tell  you  onst,  an'  that's  not  twice,"  said  my 
atmt,  "  that  you  shouldn't  have  my  little  Charlie, 
were  he  and  I  both  starving,  as  we  may  be  before 
long.  I  know  what  you're  up  to,  but  you'll  not  get 
on  with  it  here,  anyhow."  The  Bible- woman  rose  and 
left  the  room,  but  I  heard  the  women  say  to  each 
other  that  they  knew  by  her  face  she  was  up  to  some 
mischief. 


CHAPTER  III. 

In  all  my  Aunt  Honor's  trials  she  never  lost  her 
faith  and  trust  in  God's  good  providence,  but  her 
faith  and  trust  were  sorely  tried.  Christmas  was 
close  at  hand  when  she  found  herself  reduced  to  her 
last  shilling,  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  our  good 
old  friend  Ally  was  confined  to  her  bed  with  a  bad 
cold,  unable,  therefore,  to  earn  anything.  Jim  Con- 
nolly, too,  was  out  of  work,  and  had  scarcely  a  dollar 
in  the  world.  Christmas  Eve  came  round,  a  dull 
Christmas  Eve  it  was  in  that  dreary  room  of  ours, 
with  little  fire  in  the  stove,  and  little  for  any  one  to 
eat,  for  some  nothing,  at  all,  and  my  aunt  and  I  were, 
of  the  number;  the  Connollys  and  Mrs.  Kerrigan 
had  a  scant  provision  each,  and  it  was  not  their  fault 
if  we  were  hungry,  for  they  kindly  invited  us  to 
share  what  they  had.  My  aunt  and  Ally  drank  a 
cup  of  tea  each,  but  even  my  aunt,  who  might  have 
eaten  something,  refused  on  the  plea  that  she  had  no 
appetite.  Yet  she  had  eaten  nothing  since  breakfast- 
time.  She  permitted  me  to  take  a  piece  of  bread 
and  butter  from  Mrs.  Connolly,  a  good  large  piece  it 
Was,  too,  but  /  thought  it  very  small. 
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By  and  by  Mrs.  Kerrigan's  eldest  child,  a  boy  of 
my  own  age,  or,  it  might  be,  a  few  months  older, 
asked  me  to  go  down  stairs  with  him  as  I  often  did. 
I  thought  he  was  going  a  message  for  his  mother, 
and  was  well  pleased  to  get  out  even  for  a  few  min- 
utes. I  looked  at  my  aunt,  but  her  eyes  were  fixed 
with  a  wistful  look  on  the  coarse  bread  and  rancid 
butter  which,  with  some  tea  of  the  poorest  quality, 
formed  the  Christmas  Eve  supper  of  the  Connollys, 
and,  as  she  did  not  appear  to  notice  me,  I  quietly 
followed  Dan  Kerrigan  out  of  the  room  and  down 
the  long  stairs  that  wound  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
five-story  building.  The  night  was  cold,  bitter  cold ; 
the  street  lamps  burned  with  a  tremulous  motion, 
and  the  silvery  stars  away  np  in  the  deep  blue  sky 
shone  with  that  intense  brilliancy  seldom  seen  except 
in  midwinter.  There  were  not  many  children  on 
the  streets,  the  cold  had  driven  them  in-doors. 

"  Where  are  we  going  ?"  said  I  to  Dan. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  he;  "anywhere,  at  all,  only 
let  us  have  a  good  run  to  warm  ourselves." 

So  we  ran  and  ran,  turning  one  corner  after  an- 
other, and  little  heeding  where  we  ran,  finding  real 
enjoyment,  as  boys  of  that  age  will,  in  the  mere  act 
of  running  and  the  pleasurable  glow  it  brings,  espe- 
cially in  very  cold  weather.  All  at  once,  we  stopped 
simultaneously  before  a  window  where  cakes  and 
pies,  and  loaves  of  various  sizes  were  exhibited  for 
sale.  We  were  both  silent  awhile,  devouring  with 
'  our  greedy  eyes  the  tempting  edibles,  our  hunger  in- 
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creased  by  the  savory  smell  from  the  bakehouse 
under  the  store. 

"  I'm  very  hungry,"  said  Dan. 

"  So  am  I,"  said  I. 

"  If  a  fellow  could  only  hook  one  o'  them  fine  big 
loaves,"  said  Dan  after  a  pause,  "  we'd  have  a  big 
piece  each,  an'  plenty  to  bring  home  to  the  others." 

"  But  how  could  we  get  it  ?"  I  asked ;  "  we  have  no 
money." 

"  I  know  that,"  said  Dan  in  a  crying  voice,  "  but 
if  we  could  get  hold  of  the  loaf  anyway,  at  all,  with- 
out bein'  seen,  we  could  take  it  for  this  onst — we're 
all  so  hungry." 

"  But,  Dan,"  said  I,  all  amazed,  "  my  Aunt  Honor 
says  we  must  never  take  anything  that  isn't  our  own. 
God  'id  be  very  angry,  she  says,  with  any  one  that 
'id  do  it." 

"  Well !  but  what  can  we  do  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you,  Dan,"  said  I,  a  lucky  thought  coming 
into  my  head  ;  "  let  us  go  in  an'  ask  a  piece  o'  bread 
for  ourselves,  an'  maybe  they'd  give  it  to  us." 

We  went  in  accordingly,  and  Dan,  bolder  than  I, 
said  we  were  very  hungry,  and  asked  for  a  piece  of 
bread.  But  the  woman  behind  the  counter,  a  gruff- 
looking  German,  in  broken  English  ordered  us  away, 
adding  that  she  would  send  for  the  police  if  we  made 
any  delay.  We  went  out  accordingly,  but  however 
Dan  had  managed  to  secrete  it,  when  we  got  round 
the  corner  he  drew  a  small  loaf  from  under  the  loose 
old  jacket  he  wore,  and  my  scruples  being  easily  ' 
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overcome  under  the  pressure  of  hunger  sharpened  by 
cold,  I  gladly  took  the  piece  he  offered  me,  and  we 
sat  down  on  a  cellar  door  to  enjoy  our  feast,  perhaps 
all  the  sweeter  for  being  stolen.  We  had  taken 
care  to  put  away  some  of  the  loaf  for  my  aunt,  Dan 
for  his  mother  and  his  little  sisters,  and  we  were 
about  to  shift  our  quarters  when  we  found  ourselves 
roughly  seized  by  the  shoulder,  and  looking  up  in 
terror,  found  ourselves  in  the  strong  grasp  of  a 
policeman,  sent  after  us  it  appeared  by  the  baker's 
wife. 

"  So  you've  been  stealing,  you  young  ruffians  !" 

"  No,  we  haven't,"  said  Dan,  blubbering  out. 

"You  ha'nt,  ha'nt  you?  And  what  is  this  ?"  and 
the  guardian  of  the  city's  peace  and  the  citizens'  pro- 
perty took  the  bread  from  our  hands,  and  also  from 
our  pockets. 

"Oh  sir!  sir!"  I  cried  bursting  into  tears,  "take 
my  own  piece,  but  leave  me  what  I  had  for  my  Aunt 
Honor.    She  hasn't  eaten  a  bit  since  breakfast." 

"She'll  not  eat  this,  then,"  said  the  policeman 
hardly  and  harshly,  "  and  for  yourselves,"  he  added 
in  a  jeering  tone,  "  you'll  have  bread  without  stealing 
it  for  some  time.    Come  along  with  me  !" 

"  Where  are  you  takin'  us  to  ?  We  want  to  go 
home,"  I  sobbed  out ;  Dan  was  sulky  and  would  not 
speak. 

"  I'll  take  you  to  the  home  you  deserve  to  go  to, 
you  young  villains.    I've  caught  you,  at  last !" 
"  Oh  sir,  we  never  stole  anything  before,  an',  in- 
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deed,  we  wouldn't  stale  the  loaf  now  only  we  were 
very  hungry." 

"  Shut  up !"  was  the  reply,  and  not  another  word 
could  we  get  out  of  our  uncivil  companion,  who 
walked  between  us,  propelling  us  forward,  with  a 
hand  laid  heavily  on  the  shoulder  of  each.  The  peo- 
ple passing  stopped  to  look  at  us,  and  we  heard  on 
all  sides — "  Boys  taken  up  for  stealing  I"  the  words 
echoed  in  my  heart  for  years  long,  like  the  sound  of 
the  last  trumpet.  Never  shall  I  forget  that  moment. 
It  seems  to  me  now  that  I  grew  five  years  older  dur- 
ing that  terrible  walk  to  the  station-house  that  win- 
ter's night,  my  little  body  shivering  with  cold  from 
head  to  foot,  and  my  very  soul  oppressed  by  the 
vague  terror  of  what  was  to  come.  "  My  poor 
aunt !"  I  kept  crying,  too,  "  oh !  my  poor  Aunt 
Honor !"  but  the  rough  voice  of  the  policeman 
silenced  my  plaintive  cries,  and  by  the  time  we  had 
reached  the  station-house  I  had  given  up  crying  and 
remained  in  a  state  of  silent,  hopeless  misery,  strange 
and  terrible  in  one  so  young.  We  were  handed  in 
as  having  been  caught  stealing  loaves  ;  as  the  heavy 
door  shut  us  in,  Dan  Kerrigan's  sullenness  gave  way, 
and  he  cried  aloud  "  Oh  mother !  mother !"  with  a 
passionate  burst  of  tears. 

"  Oh  !  aunt !  aunt !"  I  echoed,  but  no  one  heeded 
our  cries,  and  they  soon  died  away  on  finding  our- 
selves amongst  strange  and  most  of  them  ill-favored 
people,  some  of  them  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
"taken  up,"  like  ourselves,  by  the  police.  What 
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sights  we  saw  and  what  sounds  we  heard  during  that 
dismal  night  were  no  pleasure  to  read,  and  would  be 
painful  to  tell  even  at  this  distance  of  time. 

To  complete  our  misery,  the  next  day  being  Christ- 
mas Day  we  were  kept  in  the  same  horrible  den.  and 
it  was  not  till  the  morning  following  that  we,  poor 
shivering  little  wretches,  were  taken  before  a  magis- 
trate for  trial. 

I  have  a  vivid  recollection  even  yet  of  the  formida- 
ble array  that  met  my  terrified  gaze  in  the  police 
court ;  above  all,  the  magistrate  of  those  days  in  his 
awful  dignity, — a  sour-faced  man  he  was,  too,  with 
coarse,  sensual  features, — and  the  numerous  policemen, 
in  attendance  on  the  court,  the  sight  of  them  striking 
terror  to  my  heart — for  years  after  I  could  not  di- 
vest myself  of  a  certain  fear  and  dislike  of  those  func- 
tionaries one  and  all.  Some  other  boys  who  had 
been  "  taken  up,"  on  Christmas  Day  were  brought 
up  at  the  same  time  we  were,  the  "  officers''  making 
their  several  reports  concerning  them,  and  I  remem- 
ber well  how  trivial  were  the  offences  with  which 
they  were  severally  charged,  none  of  them  heavier 
than  our  own.  One  boy  had  been  caught  stealing 
a  bundle  of  kindling  wood  from  the  door  of  a  corner 
grocery ;  another  had  broken  a  pane  of  glass  in  a 
basement  window,  and  so  on  with  most  of  the  others, 
some  five  or  six  in  all. 

The  administrator  of  justice  favored  us  "  vagrant 
boys,"  as  we  were  called,  with  a  long  exhortation  on 
the  enormous  wickedness  of  which  we  had  been 
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guilty,  the  danger  of  the  evil  courses  to  which  he 
said  we  were  addicted,  ending  by  handing  us  over  to 
the  police  to  be  taken  to  the  House  of  Refuge,  for 
such  term  of  time  as  our  thorough  reformation  might 
require.  In  pity  for  our  youth,  he  was  pleased  to 
say,  he  would  inflict  no  heavier  punishment. 

None  of  us  dared  to  say  a  word ;  I  could  only  cry 
and  sob ;  I  could  not  even  make  out  what  it  all  meant, 
or  what  sort  of  place  the  House  of  Refuge  might  be, 
but  I  partly  understood  that  it  was  somewhere  away 
from  my  only  friend,  and  I  was  troubled  exceedingly 
at  the  thought. 

But  the  magistrate  had  scarcely  ended  bis  pomp- 
ous oration  when  a  woman's  voice  was  heard  demand- 
ing in  piteous  accents  to  be  allowed  to  speak  to  "  his 
honor,  the  magistrate.5'  I  knew  my  aunt's  voice,  and 
made  an  attempt  to  run  to  her,  but  a  policeman 
seized  me,  and,  giving  me  a  rough  shake,  told  me  to 
keep  still. 

However  she  managed  to  obtain  admission,  my 
poor  aunt  rushed  up  at  the  moment,  panting  for 
breath,  and  seeing  me  where  I  stood  amongst  the 
other  boys,  threw  her  arms  around  my  neck,  and 
kissed  me  over  and  over. 

"  Oh  !  Charley  !  Charley !"  she  cried,  "  I  thought 
I'd  never  see  you  again,  but  what  in  the  world  were 
you  an'  Dan  Kerrigan  taken  up  for  ?"  I  hung  my 
head  and  said  nothing.  "  Och !  och !  sure  when  us 
all  was  lookin'  for  ye  everywhere  yesterday,  some- 
body towld  us  to  go  to  the  station-house,  an'  see  if 
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ye  were  in  it ;  the  people  there  said  there  was  a  good 
many  boys  in,  but  that  we  couldn't  see  them,  so  we 
came  here  this  mornin',  Ally  an'  me,  Mrs.  Kerrigan 
wasn't  able.  Charley,  asthore !  what  did  you  do,  at 
all?" 

"  He  stole  a  loaf  of  bread  ?"  said  a  policeman 
gruffly — it  was  the  same  who  had  arrested  Dan  and 
me. 

"Stole  a  loaf!"  cried  my  aunt  with  a  blanched 
cheek ;  "  Charley !  did  you  do  that  ?" 

"  /  did  not  steal  it,  aunt,  it  was  Dan,  but  I  ate  part 
of  it,  an'  we  were  goin'  to  bring  the  rest  home  to  you 
an'  Mrs.  Kerrigan." 

"  Oh  !  you  unfortunate  child  !"  cried  my  poor  aunt 
wringing  her  hands,  then  turning  to  the  police  justice, 
who  had  been  making  signs  to  the  policemen  to  take 
us  all  away  quickly,  she  fell  on  her  knees  and  be- 
sought him  to  forgive  us,  me,  at  least,  who  had  not 
stolen  the  bread.  The  magistrate  frowned,  and  with 
an  impatient  gesture  ordered  the  woman  to  be  re- 
moved. She  struggled  in  the  grasp  of  the  two  police- 
men who  laid  hold  of  her,  and  succeeded  in  facing  the 
magistrate  again. 

"  What  are  ye  goin'  to  do  with  the  poor  fatherless 
and  motherless  child  ?"  she  wildly  cried. 

"  He  will  be  sent,"  said  the  magistrate,  probably 
pitying  the  woman  because  of  her  decent  appearance, 
"  he  will  be  sent  where  he  will  be  well  cared  for,  and 
made  a  better  boy." 

"  But  I  can  keep  him  myself—he  has  an  uncle  in 
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Chicago  that's  goin'  to  send  for  us  both  in  the  spring, 
an'  he  can  support  him  well,  an'  give  him  schoolin', 
too  ! — oh  !  for  God's  sake,  dear  gentleman,  have  pity 
on  a  poor  broken-hearted  woman — two  of  them,  your 
honor,  that's  Mrs.  Kerrigan  an'  me,  an'  let  us  take  the 
boys  home,  an'  I'll  engage  they'll  never  stale  anything 
again,  or  be  out  on  the  streets,  at  all !" 

"  Impossible,  my  good  woman !"  was  the  cold  an- 
swer;  "  remove  her  at  once  !"  and  I  thought  my  very 
heart  would  break  when  I  saw  my  poor  Aunt  Honor 
hurried  away  out  of  my  sight.  These  words  only  I 
heard  her  say,  in  the  low  tones  of  utter  despondency — 
"  Well !  God  sees  all !  He'll  make  things  straight  one 
day  or  another ! — Charley,  dear,  don't  forget  your 
little  prayers  wherever  they  send  you  to !"  They 
were  the  last  words  I  heard  her  say;  there  was 
a  tumult  at  the  door  and  much  loud  talk,  in  which  I 
could  distinguish  poor  old  Ally's  voice ;  she  was  try- 
ing, I  suppose,  to  get  in  to  see  me,  but  if  so  her 
efforts  were  ineffectual. 

It  was  a  drizzling  wet  day,  the  streets  were  muddy 
and  dirty,  the  houses  dingy,  the  sky  above  gray  and 
lowering,  when  we,  poor  "  band  of  brothers,"  bro- 
thers in  misfortune,  and  children  all  in  years,  were 
crowded  into  a  sort  of  covered  van,  and  conveyed  to 
the  House  of  Refuge  belonging  to  the  Society  for  the 
Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents,  then  located 
on  Manhattan  Island,  near  the  East  River.  Shiver- 
ing, wet  and  cold  we  were,  crouching  together, — a 
doleful  spectacle,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  but  very 
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pleasing,  no  doubt,  to  the  philanthropic  gentleman  to 
whose  safe  keeping  we  were  consigned  at  the  door 
of  a  large  building,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall. 

The  gentleman  aforesaid  was  a  tall,  thin-faced  in- 
dividual, with  an  exceedingly  soft  voice,  and  a  bland 
smile  perpetually  on  his  face,  meant,  doubtless,  to 
win  the  confidence  of  the  "  juvenile  delinquents"  and 
11  vagrant  boys"  committed  to  his  reforming  care. 
He  was  the  Superintendent  of  the  House  of  Refuge, 
and  was  called  Mr.  Watchem ;  a  faithful  watcher  he 
was,  too  !  I  was,  on  the  whole,  favorably  impressed 
by  the  man's  appearance,  and  he  quite  won  my  heart 
when  he  patted  me  on  the  head,  as  he  conducted  us 
to  the  place  appointed  for  preliminary  ablutions,  &c, 
saying  that  I  was  "  a  fine  little  fellow,"  and  would,  he 
hoped,  "  be  a  very  good  boy  one  of  those  days." 
How  far  his  hopes  were  justified  or  realized  is  not 
for  me  to  say ;  he  seemed,  however,  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  there  was  much  room  for  improvement 
in  a  moral  point  of  view.  Dan  Kerrigan  did  not  find 
much  favor  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Watchem ;  to  say  the 
truth,  Dan  was  not  a  good-looking  boy ;  there  was 
something  dull  and  stolid  in  his  whole  appearance, 
not  to  speak  of  the  dogged,  sullen  look  that  was  his 
prevailing  characteristic. 

The  Assistant  Superintendent,  Mr.  Slocum,  was  a 
short,  thick-set  man,  the  very  opposite  of  his  princi- 
pal in  appearance,  his  large  heavy  features  wearing  a 
perpetual  frown,  the  Radamanthus,  he,  of  the  House 
of  Refuge.    Yet,  when  it  suited  his  purpose,  who 
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more  unctuous  in  his  discourse  than  oily  Mr.  Slocum, 
who  more  graciously  condescending:  to  the  exceed- 
ingly low  estate  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquents ! 

All  these  things  and  many  more  I  discovered 
later, — that  first  day,  and  for  many  days  after,  I  was 
too  much  abashed,  and  too  much  grieved  for  the  loss 
of  my  Aunt  Honor  and  old  Ally  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  what  was  going  on  around  me.  When  we, 
the  new  arrivals,  had  undergone  the  prescribed  ablu- 
tions, Mr.  Watchem  sent  for  us  to  his  office,  where 
he  was  seated  in  official  dignity  with  a  large  book 
open  before  him.  There  we  were  severally  cate- 
bhized  by  the  Superintendent  touching  the  country 
of  our  parents,  their  religion  and  so  forth.  When 
it  came  to  my  turn  to  be  interrogated,  the  following 
dialogue  took  place : 

"  Well !  my  boy,  what  is  your  name  ?" 

"  Charley  O'Grady,  sir  !" 

"Charles  O'Grady !"  writing  in  the  book,  "very 
good  ! — where  did  you  come  from — or  your  parents 
— your  father  and  mother  ?" 

"  I  haven't  any  father  or  mother,  sir  !" 
:   "  Oh  !  indeed  !"  and  Mr.  Watchem  smiled  still 
more  blandly.   "  You  have  got  no  parents,  you  say  ?" 
writing  again ;  "  but  where  did  you  come  from,  your- 
self?" 

"  I  came  from  the  ould  country,  sir !"  So  I  always 
heard  my  native  land  called,  never  otherwise  since  I 
had  been  in  America ;  I  consequently  knew  no  other 
name  for  it. 
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Mr.  Watchem  fixed  a  keen,  searching  look  on  my 
face  as  I  said  this;  he  probably  thought  I  was  sharper 
than  I  seemed  to  be.  His  doubt,  if  he  had  it,  was 
only  momentary ;  he  smiled  benignantly  and  said,  as 
he  wrote,  from  Ireland,  "  Now,  Charles,"  said  he, 
"  what  was  the  religion  of  your  parents  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir !"  Then  I  added  by  an  after 
thought — "  They  were  Catholics,  sir,  and  Fm  a  Ca- 
tholic, too  !"  Ah  !  my  poor  Aunt  Honor,  she  had 
taught  me,  young  as  I  was,  to  profess  my  religion, 
little  expecting,  I  am  sure,  how  soon,  and  in  what 
way,  I  should  be  called  upon  to  do  it. 

"A  Catholic !  very  good,  Charley !"  but  I  observed 
that  this  time  Mr.  Watchem  did  not  write,  he  merely 
repeated  the  word  ;  "  that  will  do,  boys ;  now  you 
can  go  to  the  schoolroom  till  you  hear  the  dinner- 
bell  ring.  Be  good,  now,  all  of  you,  and  you  shall 
find  yourselves  very  happy  here.  O'Grady  !"  said  he, 
addressing  me  as  we  were  about  leaving  the  office, 
"  with  whom  did  you  come  from  Ireland — from  the 
old  country  ?" 

"  I  came  with  my  Aunt  Honor,  sir !" 

"  Have  you  any  other  friends  here  ?" 

"  Only  my  Uncle  Tommy,  sir,  that's  in  Chicago, 
that's  goin'  to  send  for  us  in  the  spring." 

"  That  will  do — you  can  go  now."  We  went  ac- 
cordingly. 

During  the  hour  following  the  twelve  o'clock  din- 
ner, when  the  boys  were  permitted  to  play,  I  asked 
one  of  the  older  boys,  whose  honest,  good-natured 
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face  inspired  confidence — "What  sort  of  a  place  is 
this  ?"  I  had  been  pondering  the  subject  in  my  own 
mind. 

"  Why,  don't  you  know  it's  the  House  of  Refuge  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  know,  but  what  is  the  House  of  Refuge  ? 
is  it  a  jail  ?"  I  had  heard  of  a  jail  as  a  place  of  im- 
prisonment. 

The  boy  laughed ;— "  Well !  you  may  call  it  a  jail, 
if  you  like,  for  when  once  you're  in  it,  you  can't  get 
out  till  such  times  as  they  choose  to  send  you." 

"  Can't  get  out  P  I  cried  in  horror,  thinking  of  my 
poor  Aunt  Honor. 

"  No,  you  can't,  except  your  father  or  mother  was 
going  to  die,  and  wanted  very  bad  to  see  you.  Then 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  house,  as  they  call  them, 
would  be  sent  with  you." 

"  I  have  no  father  or  mother,"  said  I,  the  tears  roll- 
ing down  my  cheeks;  "  I  have  only  my  Aunt  Honor. 
But  can't  I  ever  go  and  live  with  her  again  ?" 

"  Why,  no !  I  tell  you,  you  can't  leave  here  or  go 
back  to  your  people." 

"  An'  must  I  stay  here  always  ?" 

"  Not  always ;  you'll  be  sent  out,  some  time,  maybe 
five  or  six  years  from  now,  but  you  can't  go  where 
you  like, — you'll  have  to  live  wherever  Mr.  Watchem 
sends  you  to,  and  he  often  sends  boys  very  far  away 
to  a  place  they  call  Out  West." 

Our  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the  As- 
sistant Superintendent,  who,  noticing  my  tears,  and, 
I  suppose,  suspecting  their  cause,  sharply  reprimand- 
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ed  the  other  boy,  whose  name  was  Flynn,  for  talking 
so  long.  "Better  go  play!"  he  said,  "-boys  should 
not  talk  during  play-time." 

So  I  went  to  play  with  the  others,  at  first  unwil- 
lingly, but,  with  the  happy  carelessness  of  my  age,  I 
soon  forgot,  in  the  gleeful  sports  of  early  youth,  the 
sorrow  that  had  so  lately  oppressed  my  heart. 

I  began  to  make  acquaintances  amongst  the  boys, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  most  of  them  Irish  like 
myself;  those  of  my  own  age,  or  a  little  older,  who 
had  not  been  long  in  the  institution,  talked  to  me  of 
their  parents,  and  of  "  the  old  country,"  during  play- 
time, and  some  of  them  used  to  cry,  and  say  they 
wished  they  could  run  away  out  of  that  great  big 
jail,  but  I  remember  now,  what  I  could  not  notice 
then,  that  the  bigger  boys,  those  who  had  been  some 
years  in  the  Reformatory,  never  made  any  allusion 
to  their  parents  or  the  country  they  came  from,  and. 
were  mightily  indignant  if  any  of  us  little  ones  blessed 
ourselves,  or  spoke  of  anything  connected  with  the 
Catholic  religion. 

"Don't  you  do  that,  O'Grady!"  said  Flynn  to  me, 
the  very  first  meal  I  took  in  the  house,  when  he  had 
seen  me  bless  myself  on  leaving  the  table.  "  Don't 
you  do  that  any  more !" 

"  What  ?"  said  I,  innocently. 

"  Why,  what  I  saw  you  doing  there  now !"  and  he 
imitated  the  action. 

"  That, — why,  that's  blessing  myself,  and  my  Aunt 
Honor  always  makes  me  do  it  before  and  after  meals.v< 
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"  Yon  mustn't  do  it  here,  though, — that's  all.  Tour 
Aunt  Honor  must  be  an  ignorant,  superstitious  old 
woman  to  teach  you  any  such  nonsense  as  that." 

"  No,  she  isn't,"  said  I  resolutely,  without  under- 
standing what  the  hard  words  meant,  but  feeling  in- 
tuitively that  they  were  anything  but  complimentary 
to  my  dear  good  aunt;  "  she  isn't  any  such  thing !"  I 
had  spoken  louder  than  prudence  warranted,  and  Mr. 
Slocum  happening  to  overhear  me,  came  up  and 
asked  what  the  loud  talk  was  about. 

"He  called  my  Aunt  Honor  bad  names,"  said  I 
pointing  to  Flynn. 

"  How  is  this,  Flynn  ?"  said  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent Slocum.  "What  have  you  been  saying  to  the 
boy?" 

"  I  was  telling  him,  sir,  that  he  must  not  be  cross- 
ing himself  here  as  I  saw  him  do  after  dinner,  and  he 
said  his  Aunt  Honor  always  made  him  do  it  before 
and  after  meals.  Then  I  told  him,  Mr.  Slocum,  that 
if  his  aunt  taught  him  to  do  such  things  as  that  she 
must  be  an  ignorant,  superstitious  woman." 

"  You  should  not  have  said  so,  Flynn,"  said  Slo- 
cum in  his  smoothest  tones ;  "  a  soft  word  goes  far, 
you  know,  but  a  harsh  one  excites  to  anger.  As  for 
you,  my  little  fellow !"  turning  to  me,  "  you  will  re- 
member that  you  are  here  to  be  made  a  better  boy, 
and  have  much  to  learn  that  you  were  never  taught 
before.  You  will  be  taught  nothing  here  but  what 
is  good.  You  must  do  as  all  the  other  boys  do,  and 
do  nothing  that  you  do  not  see  them  do." 
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"  But  my  aunt  told  me  that  every  Christian  ought 
to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  themselves  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  their  meals," 

a  Oh !  my  dear  child,"  said  the  unctuous  Mr.  Slo- 
<;um  in  a  tone  of  tender  compassion,  "  your  aunt  is 
not,  I  fear,  a  safe  guide  to  follow.  People  like  her 
do  and  say  many  things  which  they  would  not  do  or 
say  if  they  had  been  taught  better.  We  should  be 
ashamed,  my  dear  boy,  were  any  visitors  by,  as  they 
often  are  when  the  boys  are  at  meals,  if  they  should 
see  you  making  such  senseless,  unmeaning  signs. 
They  would  probably  ask  us  why  we  permitted  any 
of  our  boys  to  do  such  things.  And,  moreover,  the 
rest  of  the  boys  would  laugh  at  you, — you  wouldn't 
like  to  be  laughed  at,  would  you  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  would  not ;  I  won't  do  it  any  more  !" 
I  kept  my  word,  and  had  never  again  to  be  repri- 
manded for  making  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

But  there  were  many  other  things  I  had  to  unlearn 
before  my  reformation,  poor  juvenile  delinquent !  was 
considered  as  fairly  in  progress.  The  prayers  Aunt 
Honor  had  taught  me  with  so  much  care  were  either 
frowned  at  or  laughed  at,  until  I  was  glad  to  leave 
off  saying  them.  My  version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
would  not  do  at  all,  I  had  to  say  it  as  the  other  boys 
did,  and  as  for  the  Angelical  Salutation,  it  seemed  to 
excite  horror  and  disgust  in  my  teachers.  I  was 
never  once  permitted  to  finish  it,  for  when  I  came  to 
the  words  "  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  pray  for  us 
sinners"  I  was  stopped  at  once  with  a  stern  command 
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not  to  say  such  a  wicked,  blasphemous  thing.  How 
could  God  have  a  mother  ?  I  was  asked,  "  He  who 
made  all  things  that  exist,  and  who  never  had  a  be- 
ginning ?"  I  could  not  understand  this,  and  was,  of 
course,  unable  to  give  any  explanation  of  the  Catho- 
lic doctrine,  but  I  could  very  well  understand  the 
suppressed  titter  of  the  older  boys,  and  the  stern 
displeasure  of  the  teachers.  So  the  Hail  Mary  went 
after  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  into  "  dull  forgetfulness." 

All  was,  indeed,  new  and  strange  in  the  round  of 
my  daily  life ;  I  had  entered  on  a  different  state  of 
existence,  and  could  nohow  reconcile  myself  to  the 
change.  With  the  exception  of  my  companion  in 
misfortune, — and  the  primary  cause  of  mine, — Dan 
Kerrigan,  I  saw  no  familiar  face  around  me,  and  I 
pined  for  the  sight  of  my  dear  Aunt  Honor  and  our 
kind  old  friend,  Ally  Fitzsimmons. 

Sunday  came  round;  we  were  all  marched  into 
the  church  after  ten  o'clock,  and,  at  half-past  ten, 
the  service  commenced;  we  heard  a  long  sermon 
from  a  tall  gentleman  in  black  coat  and  white  cravat 
(a  minister,  they  said,  from  New  York),  who  also 
read  for  us  out  of  a  large  book  words  and  things 
that  were  riddles  to  me ;  the  boys,  and  the  girls  in 
the  other  end  of  the  church,  sang  some  hymns,  and 
the  service  was  over. 

At  two  o'clock  we  were  again  marched  to  church, 
for  Sunday-school;  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  there  to  teach  the  girls  and  boys,  and  my  heart 
jumped  to  my  mouth  when  I  caught  sight  of  one  fa 
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miliar  face,  coming  into  the  chapel ;  it  was  my  old  ao« 
quaintance,  the  Bible-woman,  whose  quick  eye  was 
not  slow  in  recognizing  me.  When  Sunday-school 
was  over,  she  came  to  me — her  name,  I  found,  was 
Mrs.  Jedder — and  with  a  most  gracious  smile  ex- 
pressed her  pleasure  in  seeing  me  there.  A  singular 
compliment,  truly,  but  it  passed  current  with  me 
then.  I  was  glad  to  see  the  woman,  and  I  told  her 
so  with  the  simplicity  of  early  childhood. 

"  I  am  thankful  to  the  Lord,  who  has  conducted 
you  hither,  as  it  were  by  the  hand,"  she  said,  patting 
me  on  the  head ;  "  now  you  are  in  the  way  of  learn- 
ing what  is  good,  and  I  hope  you  will  obey  your 
teachers  in  all  things.  People  here  are  all  anxious  to 
make  you  boys  good,  and  they  will  make  you  good 
and  happy,  if  you  will  do  as  they  would  have  you. 
Good-bye,  now, — next  Lord's  Day  I  will  be  here 
again — I  hope  to  hear  a  good  account  of  you." 

I  promised  to  be  very  good,  not  exactly  under- 
standing how  I  was  to  carry  out  my  promise.  The 
Bible-woman,  apparently  satisfied,  nodded  and  smiled 
and  went  away,  her  bundle  of  tracts  as  usual  in  her 
hand,  together  with  a  small  Bible,  from  which  she 
was  wont  to  read  the  law  and  the  Gospel  to  all  who 
would  listen. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


I  had  been  about  a  week  in  the  House  of  Refuge 
when  my  aunt  came  to  see  me.  I  could  hardly  be- 
lieve my  eyes  when  they  brought  me  where  she  was 
waiting,  and  it  was  not  till  I  found  myself  clasped  in 
her  arms  and  her  tears  falling  on  my  face,  that  I  could 
realize  my  happiness.  We  were  not  alone ;  no  boy 
or  girl  in  the  institution  was  ever  left  alone  with  any 
visitor,  even  though  it  were  a  father  or  mother.  It 
was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Superintendent  in  our 
department,  and  of  the  Matron  in  the  other,  to  be 
present  at  all  such  interviews.  But  little  cared  my 
Aunt  Honor  who  was  present  or  who  was  not,  so 
long  as  she  had  me  beside  her. 

"  Why,  then,  Charley,"  said  she,  wiping  her  eyes, 
"  hadn't  I  the  hard  work  all  out  to  get  to  see  you, 
an'  I'd  a  been  here  sooner,  only  that  I  wasn't  able  to 
lave  my  bed  for  two  or  three  days  after  them  takin' 
you  away  from  me.  Thanks  be  to  God,  I  got  my 
eyes  on  you  at  last.  An'  what  sort  of  a  place  is  it, 
at  all,  machree  ?"  she  added,  lowering  her  voice.  I 
caught  Mr.  Slocum's  eye  at  the  moment,  and  felt  that 
it  would  not  do  to  say  what  I  might  have  said.  It 
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is  probable  that  my  aunt  understood  the  cause  of  my 
silence,  for  she  did  not  prosecute  the  inquiry. 

"  I  hope  you  say  your  prayers  night  an'  mornin'  ?" 
was  her  next  question.  Assistant  Superintendent 
Slocum  here  interposed. 

"  My  good  woman,"  said  he,  "  that  is  our  affair, 
not  yours.  We  will  see  that  the  boys  do  not  neglect 
their  religious  duties  so  long  as  they  are  under  our 
care." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  my  aunt,  turning  to  the  dignified 
official  with  a  calmness  and  firmness  that  surprise  me 
now,  "  but,  sir,  there's  different  kinds  o'  prayers,  you 
know;  maybe  your  prayers  aren't  the  same  as  ours, 
an'  I  wouldn't  wish  my  little  boy  to  say  any  prayers 
but  his  own." 

Mr.  Slocum's  hollow  cheek  was  redder  than  usual 
as  he  replied : 

"  Mrs.  O'Grady  " 

"  I'm  not  Mrs.  O'Grady,  sir,"  put  in  my  aunt ;  "  I 
never  was  married." 

"  Well !  Miss  O'Grady,"  said  the  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent in  what  he  meant  for  a  quizzical  tone. 

"  No,  nor  Miss  O'Grady,  either, — it  doesn't  become 
the  likes  o'  me  to  be  called  Miss.  Plain  Honor 
O'Grady  is  my  name,  sir,  a  very  poor  woman,  but, 
thank  God !  an  honest,  decent  one,  for  all  my  brother's 
son  here,  little  Charley,  was  taken  up  for  stalin', — the 
first  of  his  family  that  ever  was  in  jail,  anyhow  !" 

"  I  am  not  here  to  listen  to  idle  talk,"  said  Slocum 
sternly ;  "  whatever  your  name  be,  my  good  woman, 
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I  wish  to  inform  you  that  the  prayers  said  by  the 
boys  and  girls  in  this  institution  are  those  prescribed 
for  them  by  the  proper  authorities." 

"  What  prayers  are  they,  Charley  ?  do  you  say  the 
Hail  Mary  ?n 

"  No,  aunt !"  I  ventured  to  say. 

"  You  don't  ?  and  how  did  you  come  to  lave  off 
sayin'  it  ?" 

I  had  not  time  to  answer,  till  Mr.  Slocum,  standing 
up,  told  my  aunt  that  he  could  not  permit  any  of  the 
boys  to  be  talked  to  in  that  way.  "  I  must  insist  on 
your  going  away,"  said  he,  "  you  have  violated  the 
rules  of  the  house,  and,  therefore,  forfeit  your  privi- 
lege of  being  allowed  to  visit  your  nephew." 

"  Why,  what  harm  did  I  do  ?"  said  my  aunt  mildly. 
"  Is  it  against  the  rules  of  the  house  to  ask  my  poor 
boy  if  he  says  the  prayers  I  taught  him  to  say  when 
he  was  hardly  able  to  spake  ?" 

"  It  is  against  the  rules  for  visitors  to  speak  to  the 
boys  or  girls  on  such  subjects.  You  will  please  go 
now,  or  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  having  you 
expelled  by  force  ?" 

"  Oh  !  indeed,  I'll  not  put  you  to  the  trouble,  sir," 
said  my  aunt  standing  up ;  "  I'm  a-goin'  now,  but  be- 
fore I  go,  I'd  like  to  ask  you  one  question :  They  say 
there's  no  gettin'  children  out  o'  here  when  they're 
once  put  in, — God  forgive  them  that  put  my  poor, 
innocent  little  fellow  in  such  a  place ! — now,  I  want 
to  know,  sir,  do  you  make  them  all  Protestants  that 
comes  in  here  ?" 
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"We  endeavor  to  make  them  Christians,"  said 
Slocum  with  forced  composure. 

"  You  mane  Protestants,"  said  my  aunt ;  "  now, 
Charley  O'Grady  here  is  a  Catholic,  an'  I  suppose  a 
good  many  others  in  the  house,  too,  an'  what  right 
have  you  to  make  Protestants  of  any  of  them  ?" 

"  Our  object  is  to  make  them  good  and  useful 
members  of  society;  what  means  we  take  to  produce 
that  effect  are  entirely  at  our  own  disposal ;  the  law 
places  them  in  our  hands." 

"  But  what  use  is  it  to  them  to  be  good  and  useful 
members  of  society,  sir,"  said  my  aunt  waxing  indig- 
nant, "  if  they're  robbed  of  their  faith — I  mane  the 
Catholic  children  ?  Don't  you  know,  sir,  that  we  poor 
Irish  think  more  of  that  than  we  do  of  our  very  life  it- 
self? An'  didn't  our  forebearers  suffer  everything  for 
that  same  faith,  an'  even  die  for  it  many's  the  one  o' 
them  did, — an'  ourselves,  mightn't  we  have  full  an 
plenty  at  home  in  our  own  country  if  we'd  only  sell  our 
faith,  but  we  wouldn't  do  it — we'd  sooner  starve  an' 
die  like  them  that's  gone  before  us.  Oh  sir !"  and  the 
poor  woman  burst  into  tears,  "  sure  it's  all  we  have, 
our  faith,  an'  you  wouldn't  be  so  cruel  as  to  rob  my 
child  of  it  ?  Sure,  there  never  was  one  of  our  breed, 
seed  or  generation  anything  else  but  Catholics  !" 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  you  all !"  said  Slocum 
angrily,  seeing  that  others  of  the  visitors,  and  the 
boys  present  in  the  room,  were  listening  attentively 
to  the  conversation ;  "  so  much  the  worse  for  you  all. 
Here,  Bedlow  I"  to  an  under  teacher  he  saw  passing, 
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u  take  this  woman  away,  and  we  shall  see  that  she  is 
never  again  admitted." 

"  God  forgive  you,  sir!"  said  my  aunt.  Good-bye, 
Charley  !"  and  she  kissed  me  over  and  over ;  "  don't 
forget  God  an'  the  Blessed  Virgin,"  she  whispered, 
"  an'  they'll  not  forget  you.  I'll  pray  for  you,  alan- 
na  !  that's  all  I  can  do." 

They  hurried  her  away,  and  I  watched  her  through 
my  tears  till  she  was  out  of  sight.  Poor  Aunt 
Honor  !  it  was  long  before  I  saw  her  again  ! 

Mr.  Sloeum  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  led  me  to 
the  schoolroom.  On  the  way  he  addressed  me  in 
this  wise :  "  Charles,  I  really  cannot  permit  you  to 
see  your  aunt  again,  at  least  for  some  time.  I  fear 
she  is  a  very  imprudent  woman,  and  I  see  she  is  ex- 
tremely ignorant.  I  know  not  what  would  have  be- 
come of  you  had  you  remained  much  longer  with 
that  woman.  I  wonder  that  you  are  not  worse  even 
than  you  are.  Oh !  my  child !  raise  your  heart  to 
God  in  thankfulness  that  He  has  brought  you  forth 
from  amongst  the  ungodly." 

I  did  not  raise  my  heart  in  thankfulness,  because 
I  did  not  feel  particularly  thankful  just  then.  I  did 
not  say  so,  however,  for  children  soon  learn  reserve 
and  dissimulation  in  such  institutions. 

I  went  to  my  class,  but  I  could  not  fix  my  mind 
on  my  book ;  my  thoughts  were  wandering,  do  as  I 
would,  to  the  conversation  I  had  heard  between  my 
aunt  and  Mr.  Slocum.  It  somehow  seemed  to  me, 
child  as  I  was,  that  ignorant  as  my  Aunt  Honor  was 
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said  to  be,  she  had  the  best  of  it  in  the  discussion, 
I  thought  she  said  nothing  that  was  any  harm,  and 
with  the  unbounded  respect  I  had  for  her,  not  to 
speak  of  all  the  love  that  was  in  my  heart  for  the 
kind  guardian  of  my  infant  years,  I  felt  mightily  in- 
dignant at  her  being  expelled  the  house  in  the  way 
she  had  been.  I  had  always  been  of  the  opinion 
myself  that  my  .Aunt  Honor  could  do  nothing  wion^, 
that  she  knew  everything,  and  was,  altogether,  the 
greatest  and  best  woman  in  the  whole  world.  I 
mused  and  mused  on  the  treatment  she  had  received, 
and  tried  hard  to  account  for  it;  I  kept  repeating'to 
myself  over  and  over — "Mr.  Slocum  said  she  broke 
the  rules — but  how  did  she  do  that  when  she  only 
asked  me  if  I  said  my  prayers  and  blessed  myself. 
It's  very  funny !" 

My  mind  was  so  wholly  absorbed  in  these  reflec- 
tions that  I  did  not  hear  the  teacher  when  he  spoke 
to  me,  and  was  punished  for  inattention. 

"What  were  you  thinking  of?"  said  the  godly 
young  man,  who  was  one  of  the  assistant  teachers. 

"Sir?" 

"  I  asked  you  what  were  you  thinking  of  just  now 
that  you  paid  no  attention  to  what  I  was  saying  ?" 

"  Sir,"  I  stammered  out,  "  I  was  thinkin' — I  was 
thinkin'  " 

"  Well,  let  us  hear  it !"  It  is  part  of  the  system 
of  that  house  to  get  at  the  character  and  habits  of 
thought  of  each  particular  juvenile  delinquent  as 
soon  as  may  be. 
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!  "  I  was  thinkin',  sir,  of  what  I  heard  Mr.  Slocum 
an'  my  Aunt  Honor  talkin'  about  there  a  while  ago." 

"  And  what  was  that,  pray  ?" 

I  hesitated,  but  was  ordered  to  go  on,  and  I  did. 
My  Aunt  Honor  said,  sir,  that  I  ought  to  say  my 
own  prayers,  that's  the  Catholic  prayers,  sir,  an'  Mr. 
Slocum  said  that  was  breakin'  the  rules  of  the  house, 
an'  so  he  put  her  out." 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  teacher,  u  certainly,  and  she 
deserved  to  be  put  out.  She  must  be  both  ignorant 
and  impudent  to  speak  so  to  Mr.  Slocum.  What  else 
were  you  thinking  of,  Charles  ?" 

"  I  was  thinkin',  sir,  of  a  big  stone  cross  that  was 
in  a  graveyard  at  home  where  we  lived.  People 
used  to  pray  before  it." 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  the  teacher  in  a  tone  of  exulta- 
tion, addressing  the  other  boys,  "  I  have  often  told 
you  of  Romish  idolatry.  Now,  you  see,  that  cross 
was  one  of  their  idols,  otherwise,  why  kneel  before 
it  and  pray  to  it  as  a  god  ?" 

I  had  a  dim  sort  of  idea  that  people  did  not  pray 
to  the  cross  as  to  a  god,  but  I  could  not  very  well 
explain  the  difference  between  praying  to  it,  and 
praying  before  it,  so  I  said  nothing,  and  the  teacher 
continued  to  descant  on  the  crying  sin  of  idolatry, 
telling  over  some  of  the  dreadful  punishments  where- 
with the  Jews  of  old  were  visited  when  they  lapsed 
into  idolatry,  and  describing  the  pitiable  condition 
of  those  heathen  nations  who  still  worship  idols. 

"  And  what  better,"  he  asked,  "  are  those  poor 
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Irish  Romanists  than  the  people  of  those  countries 
mentioned  in  that  beautiful  hymn  which  you  have  al- 
ready learned : 

*  Where  the  heathen  in  his  blindness 
Kneels  down  to  wood  and  stone  ?'  " 

The  lesson  was  not  lost  on  me ;  I  began  to  think 
that  it  was  something  very  wicked  to  "  kneel  down 
to  wood  and  stone."  Had  I  been  some  years  older, 
and  better  instructed,  I  might  have  told  this  en- 
lightened reformer  of  "juvenile  delinquents"  that 
there  was  this  trifling  difference  between  "  those  poor 
Irish  Romanists"  and  the  heathens  whose  blindness 
was  so  touchingly  sung  by  Bishop  Heber,  that  whereas 
the  latter  do  kneel  down  to  the  wood  or  stone  of  the 
idol  their  hands  have  made,  without  any  idea  beyond, 
or  above  it,  the  Irish,  and  every  other  "  Romanist" 
kneels  down,  not  to  the  wood  or  stone,  but  to  the 
Cross  of  Christ,  or  other  sacred  image  into  which  it 
is  fashioned,  and  that  with  a  purely  spiritual  idea, 
honoring  the  object  only  for  what  it  represents,  not 
for  what  it  is.  But  I  might  as  well  have  essayed  to 
prove  a  mathematical  problem  at  that  time  as  to  ex- 
plain the  Catholic  practice  of  venerating  sacred 
images,  so  I,  of  course,  did  not  attempt  it,  and  was 
soon  convinced,  as  before  intimated,  that  the  old 
cross  I  had  so  loved  to  think  of,  and  around  which 
memory's  rays  shone  the  brightest,  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  Romish  idol.  Another  of  the  ties  was 
broken  that  had  bound  my  childish  heart  to  the  reli- 
gion of  my  fathers ! 
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But  religion  has  a  light  hold  on  the  affections  of  a 
young  child  whose  understanding  is  not  yet  develop- 
ed, and  the  rending  asunder  of  those  sacred  ties 
which  bind  the  Christian  to  his  faith  was  all  unfelt 
by  me ;  the  change  was  going  on  from  day  to  day 
within  me,  but  so  gradually,  so  silently,  that  I  knew 
it  not  myself. 

I  was  several  weeks  in  the  house  before  I  could  ac- 
custom myself  to  the  staid  demeanor  and  measured 
words  of  the  people  I  saw  around  me;  even  the  boys 
seemed  to  have  changed  their  nature  in  the  reforming 
process,  and  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  they 
had  been  under  training  displayed  more  or  less  of  the 
keen  worldly  wisdom  and  cold  calculating  spirit 
characteristic  of  the  institution.  The  very  cant  of 
the  conventicle  was  the  ordinary  speech  of  those  who 
had  been  even  two  or  three  years  in  the  house,  and 
it  amuses  me  now  to  remember  the  precocious  hypo- 
crisy with  which  those  young  knaves, — as  many  of 
them  undoubtedly  were, — contrived  to  throw  dus* 
in  the  eyes  of  their  astute  guardians.  Even  as  I 
write,  amusing  instances  of  this  systematic  dissimula- 
tion come  up  before  me,  and  I  can  laugh  now,  though 
I  did  not  laugh  then,  at  the  sanctimonious  bearing  of 
the  supposed  to  be  reformed  Juvenile  Delinquents, 
coupling  it  with  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  same 
individuals  during  the  rare  and  brief  intervals  when 
Messrs.  Watchem,  Slocum  and  Company  were  out  of 
the  way.  It  sometimes  happened  that  they  were 
caught  in  the  fact,  however,  and  it  was  prodigiously 
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moving  to  hear  the  homily  read  the  offender  by 
Superintendent  Watchem,  to  whose  august  presence 
he  was  forthwith  conveyed.  My  friend  Flynn,  who 
rejoiced  in  the  Christian  name  of  Terence,  was  so 
unlucky  as  to  be  found  out  once  in  such  an  escapade. 
It  happened  thus : 

In  addition  to  the  regular  attendance  of  the  chap- 
lain of  the  Reformatory,  the  inmates  of  that  institu- 
tion enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  visited,  especially 
on  Sundays,  by  ministers  of  various  religious  deno- 
minations, amongst  whom  there  are,  as  may  well  be 
supposed,  some  rather  exaggerated  specimens  of  re- 
ligious charlatanism.  These  gentlemen  were  then, 
as  I  believe  they  are  still,  in  the  habit  of  holding 
forth  and  expounding  the  Scriptures  to  the  impri- 
soned juvenile  delinquents,  each  one,  of  course,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  peculiar  notions  and  the  notions 
of  the  ism  to  which  he  professes  to  belong.  It  may 
well  be  imagined  what  effect  such  a  motley  gather- 
ing of  all  sectaries,  each  one  at  perfect  liberty  to  ad- 
vance what  opinions  he  pleased,  would  be  likely  to 
produce  on  the  minds  of  the  youthful  auditory  of 
either  sex.  One  Sunday  we  had  Anglicanism,  an- 
other Sunday,  Presbyterianism,  another,  Methodism, 
and  so  on.  However,  there  was  a  very  diminutive 
gentleman,  I  think  a  Baptist  minister,  who  ex- 
pounded for  us  one  Sunday,  a  few  weeks  after  my 
arrival  in  the  house ;  he  had  a  sharp  little  pair  of 
gray  ferret  eyes,  that  seemed  to  look  you  through 
and  through,  as  he  turned  his  head  incessantly  from 
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side  to  side ;  his  voice  was  a  shrill,  squeaking  voice, 
much  akin  to  Shakspeare's  "childish  treble,"  and 
ever  as  he  spoke  he  gesticulated  much  and  often ;  no 
doubt  the  little  man  preached  good  Baptist  doctrine, 
but  whatever  it  was  it  made  little  impression  on 
such  of  the  juvenile  delinquents  as  came  under  my 
observation,  for  they  were  all  more  intent  on  watch- 
ing the  singular  contortions  of  the  preacher's  face, 
and  the  see-saw  motion  of  his  hand,  than  in  listening 
to  his  words.  Had  they  been  less  under  restraint,  it 
is  probable  they  would  have  laughed  outright,  but, 
as  it  was,  they  sat  looking  at  the  little  man  with  a 
sort  of  €ager  curiosity  depicted  moie  or  less  plainly 
on  their  faces.  We  heard  him  out,  of  course,  in 
solemn  silence,  but  when  our  next  playtime  came 
round,  Terence  Flynn,  watching  his  opportunity,  be- 
gan to  amuse  himself  and  us  with  a  grotesque  imita- 
tion of  the  little  preacher's  voice  and  gestures. 
Whilst  thus  engaged,  we  all  laughing  as  loud  as  we 
dared,  Terence  was  suddenly  startled  by  the  appa- 
rition of  Mr.  Bedlow  at  an  adjoining  doorway ; 
quick  as  thought  his  features  assumed  their  usual 
expression  of  leaden  dullness,  and  he  went  on  in  his 
natural  voice  as  though  continuing  what  he  had  hben 
saying  :  "  You  remember,  boys,  that  stone  cross 
(XGrady  told  us  of,  that  the  poor  ignorant  Romanists 
went  to  pray  to — "  What  further  he  might  have 
said  on  the  subject  we  had  no  means  of  knowing,  for 
Mr.  Bedlow  was  at  his  elbow,  with  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  asking  him  sternly  who  he  had  been  im- 
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itating  when  he  came  to  the  door.  Terence's  ruddy 
face  grew  pale,  and  his  eyes  sought  the  ground  as  he 
replied — 

"I  wasn't  imitating  anyone,  Mr.  Bedlow." 

"  I  say  you  were, — I  saw  you  myself, — answer 
me,  Terence  Flynn  !  was  it  not  Mr.  WashwTell !" 

"  Who — I,  sir  ?"  Desperation  made  Terence  bold  ; 
u  is  it  I  make  game  of  a  minister  ?  Mr.  Bedlow,  I'm 
sorry  you  should  think  me  capable  of  such  conduct 
as  that.  I  think  you  always  find  me  doing  what  is 
right  as  far  as  I  know  it  ?" 

"  Generally  you  do,  Terence,  but  I  fear  you  were 
not  doing  right  on  this  occasion.  I  know  you  were 
imitating  that  excellent  man,  Mr.  Wash  well, — I  know 
you  were,  Terence !  and  I  am  grieved  that  you  should 
show  so  little  respect  for  a  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  a  man,  moreover,  of  singular  vouchsafe- 
ments !" 

"I  know  all  that,  Mr.  Bedlow,"  said  Terence  with 
an  exceedingly  innocent  look,  "  but  how  could  I  be 
imitating  Mr.  Washwell  ?  Mr.  Washwell  don't 
speak  like  that,  you  know,  or  carry  on  so  with  his 
face  and  hands.  I  was  doing  all  those  queer  things 
out  of  my  own  head,  just  to  make  the  boys  laugh." 

"  Oh !  know  it  was  to  make  the  boys  laugh ;  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  of  that — but  Terence,  even 
if  it  were  out  of  your  own  head,  as  you  say,  you 
were  distorting  your  face  and  squeaking  in  the  way 
you  did,  it  would  still  be  wrong  for  you  to  behave 
in  that  manner,  or  set  such  an  example  to  the  younger 
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boys;  so,  Terence,  you  must  come  with  me  to  Mr. 
Watchem — I  must  report  your  conduct  to  him." 

Terence  knew  there  was  no  use  in  trying  to  pro- 
pitiate Mr.  Bedlow,  so  with  a  woe-begone  counte- 
nance he  marched  after  that  serious  individual  to  the 
dreaded  tribunal  of  the  house,  Mr.  Watchem's  pri- 
vate office.  What  passed  there  we  never  knew,  at 
least  I  did  not,  but  I  remember  Terence  looked  very 
blank  and  crest-fallen  on  his  return,  and  furthermore, 
that  he  never  again  exercised  his  imitative  talents  on 
Mr.  Washwell  or  any  other  godly  professor  of  reli- 
gion. Yet  if  Terence  Flynn  did  not,  others  did, 
only  they  were  more  careful  to  escape  detection, 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  even  then  how 
demure  they  could  look,  the  very  instant  after  they 
had  been  indulging  in  the  strangest  grimaces,  if  any 
of  the  teachers  or  other  officers  came  in  sight. 

Our  daily  life,  notwithstanding  these  little  episodes, 
was  dull  and  wearisome  to  me;  I  was  thinking, 
thinking  ever  of  my  dear  Aunt  Honor,  of  the  brother 
and  sister  I  could  hardly  remember  having  seen,  of 
my  Uncle  Tommy  in  Chicago,  and  of  poor  old  Ally 
Fitzsimmons  whose  apples  and  candies  I  missed  con- 
siderably. But  there  was  a  pleasure  in  store  for 
me  I  little  expected. 

Dan  Kerrigans  mother  came  to  see  him  ; — she  had 
been  once  or  twice  before,  I  forgot  to  mention,  but 
being  either  less  zealous  herself  in  religious  matters 
than  my  aunt,  or  warned  by  her  example,  she  never 
broached  the  forbidden  topic,  and  so  was  allowed  to 
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come  again  once  in  awhile ;  this  time,  however,  who 
of  all  people  should  she  have  with  her  but  my 
w-orthy  friend,  the  apple- woman,  coming  to  see  me, 
and  a  glad  meeting  it  was  between  us. 

For  a  little  while,  Ally  was  strictly  within  the  pre- 
scribed bounds  in  her  speech ;  she  told  me  that  my 
poor  aunt  was  hardly  able  to  work,  at  all,  but  that 
she  was  a  little  better  off  than  she  used  to  be,  for 
that  Father  O'Donnell  had  given  her  a  note  to  a  kind 
lady,  a  Catholic,  Ally  said  with  meaning  in  her  look, 
who  had  since  given  her  as  much  sewing  as  she  could 
do,  and  supported  her  when  she  was  sick  and  unable 
to  do  anything.  "An'  her  an'  me's  moved,"  said 
Ally,  "  to  a  nice  clane  little  room,  where  there's  only 
the  two  of  us,  in  a  street  not  far  from  where  Mrs. 
McDonagh,  the  lady  that's  so  good  to  us,  lives. 
Then  your  Uncle  Tommy  sent  Honor  ten  dollars 
more,  an'  she  bought  some  little  furniture  with  that, 
an'  I  declare  to  you,  Charley,  we'd  be  as  comfortable 
as  we  could  wish  ourselves,  if  it  wasn't  for  the 
thoughts  o'  you  bein'  away  from  us,  an'  in  a  place 
like  this,  too ;  it's  brakin'  your  poor  aunt's  heart  out 
an'  out  to  think  that  now,  when  she  could  keep  you 
as  she'd  wish,  an'  send  you  to  school,  an'  everything, 
you're  shut  up  here  like  a  jail-bird.  An'  as  for  your 
Uncle  Tommy,  he  swears  if  there's  law  or  justice  to 
be  had  in  the  counthry,  he'll  have  you  out  o'  this  be- 
fore long." 

Ally  had  reached  this  point  of  her  discourse,  and 
was  going  on,  quite  unconscious  that  she  was  saying 
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anything  out  of  order,  when  she  was  rudely  inter- 
rupted by  one  of  the  assistant  teachers,  who,  laying 
his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  told  her  she  must  leave  in- 
stantly. 

"  Ah  !  then,  what  for,  if  you  plase  ?"  said  Ally  turn- 
ing sharp  round  on  him. 

"  For  talking  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  allowed 
here." 

"  What  did  I  say  ?"  persisted  Ally. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  you  said — you 
said  what  was  wrong  to  say, — I  tell  you,  you  cannot 
remain  longer." 

"  Was  it  any  harm  to  tell  the  little  one  here  how 
tilings  were  goin'  at  home,  when  you'll  not  let  his 
poor  aunt  come  to  see  him,  an'  her  all  as  one  as  his 
mother  ?  An'  hadn't  I  a  right  to  tell  him  about  what 
was  in  his  Uncle  Tommy's  letter  ?" 

"  Will  you  go,  or  will  you  not  ?"  inquired  the 
teacher,  waxing  wroth. 

"  Oh  !  indeed,  then,  I'll  go,  sir,  with  all  the  pleasure 
in  life,  but  not  till  I  say  a  word  or  two  to  little 
Charley  that  I  came  so  far  to  see.  Charley,"  she  be- 
gan, "  it's  makin'  a  black  Protestan'  of  you  they'll 
be  " 

Here  Mr.  Slocum  made  his  appearance,  summoned 
by  a  message  from  the  teacher,  and  with  a  magis- 
terial wave  of  his  hand  he  ordered  Ally  away. 

•  "  Presently,  sir,  presently,"  quoth  the  sturdy  apple- 
woman  standing  up  and  shaking  off  the  puny  grasp 
of  the  lank  teacher  as  though  it  were  that  of  a  little 
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child,  then  looking  the  dignified  official  full  in  the 
face,  "  I'm  goin'  presently,  sir,  for  I  haven't  heart  or 
eye  in  the  same  place.  But  I  have  a  word  to  say  to 
the  child,  an'  111  say  it  in  spite  of  your  teeth.  I'd 
have  you  to  know  that  it  isn't  poor  decent  Honor 
O'Grady  you  have  to  do  with  now."  The  two  men, 
amazed  at  what  they  considered  the  woman's  auda- 
city, looked  at  each  other  in  utter  bewilderment,  as 
it  seemed,  while  Ally  said  her  word,  which  was 
this: 

"  Charles  O'Grady,  these  people  are  keepin'  you 
here  for  no  other  raison  but  to  make  a  Prodestan 
of  you — they  have  no  right  to  keep  you,  but  they're 
backed  up  in  it  by  them  that  can  do  what  they 
plase, — now  mind  I  tell  you,  Charley,  that  you  mustn't 
let  them  make  a  Prodestan  of  you ;  you  were  chris- 
tened a  Catholic,  every  dhrop  o'  blood  in  your  body 
is  Catholic  blood,  and  it'd  be  a  shame  an'  a  scandal 
for  you  if  you  didn't  keep  up  to  your  own  religion, 
an'  the  religion  of  all  belongin'  to  you." 

"My  good  woman,"  said  Mr.  Slocum,  beginning 
to  perceive  that  the  quietest  way  was  the  easiest 
with  Ally  Fitzsimmons,  "  my  good  woman,  the  boy 
will  be  trained  up  here  in  the  pure  religion  of  the 
Gospel." 

"  Pure  religion !"  said  Ally ;  "  I  wouldn't  give  that 
for  your  religion,"  and  she  snapped  her  fingers  con- 
temptuously; "  don't  you  talk  to  me  of  your  pure  reli- 
gion !  There's  no  pure  religion  on  earth  but  the 
Catholic  religion,  an'  if  Charley  here  turns  his  back 
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on  it,  he  turns  his  back  on  the  Blessed  Mother  of 
God  an'  all  the  saints  an'  angels  in  heaven,  for  there's 
none  but  Catholics  that  has  anything  to  do  with 
them,  or  pays  them  any  honor.  Now,  Charley,  it's 
the  last  time  I'll  get  seein'  you  maybe,  an'  mind  my 
words,  an  do  as  I  tell  you,  or  you  may  be  sorry  when 
it's  too  late.  Pray  to  the  Mother  that  our  sweet 
Saviour  Jesus  gave  us  on  the  cross ;  she'll  keep  you 
from  hurt  an'  harm,  an'  you'll  keep  the  faith  in  spite 
of  all  they  can  do.  God  bless  you,  Charley,  now 
and  forever  !  Now,  gintlemen,  I'm  ready  to  go,  an' 
you  needn't  fear  that  I'll  ever  throuble  you  agin,  for 
it's  my  opinion  that  there's  neither  luck  nor  grace 
among  you." 

She  stooped  and  kissed  me,  gave  me  a  little  paper 
of  candy  she  had  brought,  and  was  moving  away, 
when  who  should  she  see  but  Mrs.  Jedder  entering 
at  an  opposite  door.  Stopping  at  once,  Ally  fixed 
her  keen  eyes  on  the  Bible-woman. 

"  So  here  you  are,"  said  she,  "  writh  your  bundle  o' 
thracts  an'  your  bible ; — the  ould  six-an'-eight  pence 
still !  You  have  got  little  Charley  into  the  fine  house 
you  were  talkin'  of,  jist  all  as  one  as  you'd  catch  a 
mouse  in  a  trap.  I  suppose  you  think  you're  sure  of 
him  now,  but  mind  I  tell  you,  there's  them  takin'  care 
of  him  that'll  be  too  many  for  you  yit." 

The  Bible-woman  passed  on  with  her  cold,  calm, 
self-satisfied  smile,  exchanging  nods  with  Slocum 
and  the  teacher,  and  saluting  poor  Ally  with  the  ex- 
pressive title  of  "  Jezabel" — pointing  the  same  by  a 
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look  of  affected  compassion  which  belied  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  tongue. 

u  Jezzybel !"  repeated  Ally,  firing  up  in  an  instant, 
"what  sort  of  a  name  is  that  to  call  any  Christian  ? — 
Jezzybel,  the  woman  that  was  devoured  by  dogs  ! — 
I'd  have  you  to  know,  ma'am,  that  I'm  no  more  Jez- 
zybel than  yourself.  If  I'm  poor  I'm  honest,  ma'am, 
an'  Tm  not  a  kidnapper,  anyhow !  Do  you  hear  that 
now  ? — Jezzybel,  indeed  !"  And  off  she  marched 
with  an  air  of  offended  dignity  that  reminds  me  now 
of  the  famous  Biddy  Moriarty  under  O'Connell's 
mathematical  fire;  but  Jezabel  was  not  exactly  to 
my  poor  old  friend  what  O'Connell's  hypothenuse 
was  to  the  Pill  lane  fishwoman;  she  had  heard  of 
the  wicked  queen  of  Israel  often  enough  from  the 
pulpit  to  be  at  no  loss  for  the  meaning  of  the  word 
as  applied  to  her,  and  she  resented  it  accordingly. 

"  What  a  wretched  old  woman  1"  said  Mrs.  Jedder, 
as  Slocum  and  she  stood  looking  after  the  receding 
form  of  the  apple-woman. 

"  But  I  had  no  idea  that  she  would  know  anything 
about  Jezabel  or  her  history,"  observed  Slocum; 
"  you  see  she  said  at  once  '  the  woman  that  was  de- 
voured by  dogs.'  How  did  she  come  by  even  so 
much  Scripture  knowledge  ?" 

Mrs.  Jedder  could  no  more  account  for  it  than 
himself ;  it  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  either,  what  is 
indeed  the  case,  that  real,  substantial  Scriptural 
knowledge  is  more  generally  diffused  amongst  Cath- 
olics than  non- Catholics. 


CHAPTER  V. 


I  hate  said  that  ministers  of  various  denominations 
were  admitted  to  preach  for  us  Juvenile  Delinquents 
at  the  Sabbath  Day  service ;  they  were  not  only  ad- 
mitted but  their  presence  and  co-operation  were 
specially  desired  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  by 
the  chaplain  himself.  As  for  the  particular  religion 
which  that  gentleman  professed,  it  was  never  made 
clear  in  his  own  discourses,  unctuous  and  stirring  as 
they  were  pronounced  to  be  by  the  officers  of  the 
house,  and  the  Christian  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
flocked  to  the  Refuge  on  Sundays  to  lend  their  pious 
aid  in  reforming  the  Juvenile  Delinquents.  The  worthy 
man  could,  therefore,  afford  to  be  liberal  to  all,  inas- 
much as  he  committed  himself  to  none  of  the  sects. 
And  how  liberal  he  was  !  truly  a  marvel  of  liberal- 
ity ;  his  religion,  good,  pious  man,  was  "  Bible 
truth,"  his  platform  "  the  broad  basis  of  Christian- 
ity," and  his  profession,  unbounded  liberality,  extend- 
ing, as  he  was  wont  to  say,  the  hand  of  brotherhood 
to  all  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  The  reality  of  these 
professions  was  one  day  tested  in  a  rather  amusing 
manner.    It  happened  thus  : 
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We  were  all  in  the  chapel  one  Sunday  morning 
waiting  for  the  commencement  of  the  service,  when 
a  tall  gentleman  dressed  in  black  was  seen  to  enter ; 
he  was  evidently  a  stranger,  but  his  appearance  being 
unmistakably  clerical,  Mr.  Slocum  went  forward  and 
asked  him  if  he  were  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  The 
gentleman  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"  To  what  Christian  denomination  do  you  belong, 
sir  ?"  said  obsequious  Mr.  Slocum.  "  I  do  not  re- 
member having  seen  you  before.  All  are  on  an 
equal  footing  here,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  customary  for 
ministers  from  other  places  who  honor  us  with  a 
visit  on  the  Lord's  Day  to  introduce  themselves,  and 
mention  the  body  of  Christians  to  which  they  apper- 
tain." 

"A  very  proper  precaution,"  said  the  gentleman 

smiling  ;  "  I  am  Rev.  Mr.  ,  and  I  appertain? 

smiling  again,  "  to  the  largest  and  oldest  body  of 
Christians  in  the  world." 

"  Indeed,  sir  ?"  said  Mr.  Slocum  with  a  singular 
look  of  alarm  and  suspicion ;  "  and  pray  what  may 
that  be?" 

"  The  Catholic  Church,  sir  !"  said  the  stranger  with 
an  air  of  dignity. 

"  Oh  !  you  are  a  Romish  priest,  then  ?" 

"I  am  a  Catholic  priest,  sir,  and  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel." 

"And  what  is  your  business  here,  may  I  ask  ?"  said 
Superintendent  Slocum,  with  a  sudden  change  of 
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manner;  civil  and  obsequious  as  he  was  before  he 
was  now  just  as  arrogant  and  imperious. 

"  Having  heard,"  said  the  priest,  "  that  all  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  were  free  to  preach  here  on  Sundays,  I 
came  with  that  intention,  knowing  that  you  have  a 
large  number  of  Catholic  boys  and  girls  in  your  in- 
stitution." 

"  It  cannot  be,  sir, — Romish  priests  are  by  no 
means  included  in  the  invitation  extended  to  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel." 

"  Then  you  do  not  consider  a  Catholic  priest  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  ?" 

"  No,  sir !" 

"  Of  what,  then  ?" 

"  Of  the  Romish  superstition." 

"  I  admire  your  candor  more  than  your  politeness, 
sir,"  said  the  priest  composedly, "  but,  be  your  opinion 
of  the  Catholic  ministry  what  it  may,  the  question 
stands  thus  ;  By  far  the  greater  number  of  boys  and 
girls  entrusted  to  your  care  by  the  State  of  New 
York  are  by  baptism  members  of  the  Catholic  Church ; 
their  parents  were,  and  if  they  are  living  still  are,  of 
the  same  religious  persuasion ;  how  is  it,  then,  that 
the  Catholic  priest  is  alone  denied  a  privilege  enjoyed 
indiscriminately  by  ministers  of  all  Christian  denomi- 
nations, that  of  visiting  the  Reformatory  and  giving 
religious  instruction  to  its  inmates  V 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  answer  such  questions,"  said 
Slocum  turning  away,  and  noting  with  displeasure 
the  earnest  attention  with  which  we  children  were 
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listening  to  the  colloquy ;  "  I  did  not  make  the  law, 
though  I  entirely  approve  of  it." 

u  It  is  a  very  singular  law,  indeed,"  said  the  priest, 
"  but  such  as  it  is,  it  must,  I  suppose,  be  observed — 
at  least  for  the  present.  Good  morning,  sir ;  I  shall 
do  myself  the  honor  of  returning  when  service  is 
over,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  conversation 
with  your  chaplain  and  you  together." 

This  dialogue  took  but  a  very  few  minutes,  and  the 
minister  had  not  yet  made  his  appearance  when  the 
priest  withdrew.  I  saw  many  of  the  boys  exchang- 
ing looks,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  appeared  as 
though  they  would  much  rather  have  had  him  preach 
for  them  than  any  of  those  they  were  accustomed  to 
hear.  Whether  by  accident  or  design,  I  know  not, 
but  the  preacher's  discourse  turned  mainly  that  day 
on  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the  Romish  supersti- 
tion, the  cunning  and  craft  of  the  Romish  priesthood, 
and  their  cruelty  in  denying  the  people  of  their  com- 
munion the  blessed  privilege  of  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  case  for  or  against  "  the 
Romish  religion,"  I,  of  course,  knew  nothing ;  I  had 
only  a  dim  idea  that  it  and  the  Catholic  religion 
were  identical ;  but  with  the  priest  the  case  was 
different ;  I  thought  of  the  kind  old  man  far  away  in 
"the  old  country"  who  had  been  one  of  my  first 
favorites ;  of  the  New  York  priest  who  had  done  so 
much  for  the  Kerrigans  and  all  of  us,  and  whose 
visits  had  always  brought  comfort  to  our  desolate 
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dwelling  in  that  dreary  tenement  house,  and,  lastly, 
I  thought  of  the  gentleman  we  had  so  lately  seen, 
neither  looking  nor  speaking  like  the  repulsive  per- 
sonage the  Romish  priest  was  described  to  be. 
But  as  for  the  Romanists  of  whom  I  heard  so  much 
evil  spoken,  I  thought  they  must  be  a  very  queer 
kind  of  people,  indeed,  and  I  said  to  myself—"  I'm 
glad  my  Aunt  Honor  and  old  Ally  are  not  Romanists, 
anyhow ! — I  suppose  Catholics  are  better,  for  the 
minister  doesn't  say  anything  about  them."  Then 
I  remembered  that  the  priest  I  had  seen  a  little 
before  called  himself  "  a  Catholic  priest," — was  he, 
then,  a  Romanist  too,  when  he  would  not  be  allowed 
to  preach  ?  If  so,  he  was  one  of  those  bad  men,  those 
cunning  Romish  priests  of  whom  the  preacher  was 
speaking.  Puzzled  by  these  conflicting  thoughts,  I 
found  myself  entirely  unable  to  understand  the 
matter,  and  gave  up  the  attempt  with  the  lightness 
and  heedlessness  of  my  age. 

What  took  place  in  the  interview  between  the 
priest  and  our  chaplain,  I  cannot  say,  but  I  know 
both  that  gentleman  and  Mr.  Slocum  were  evidently 
much  annoyed,  and  I  heard  the  Superintendent  say 
that  it  was  wrong  to  admit  a  Romish  priest  into  the 
house  on  any  pretence  whatever. 

Next  day  we  had  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Jedder ;  she 
had  been  in  the  girls'  department  first,  and  had  given 
some  nice  little  books,  she  said,  as  rewards  to  some 
clever  and  good  girls;  she  was  now  going  to  see 
whether  she  could  not  give  the  boys  some  of  those 
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pretty  little  story  books.  School  was  in  at  the  time, 
and  the  kind  lady, — who  somewhat  affected  the  Qua- 
keress in  her  dress  and  general  deportment, — went, 
in  turn,  to  the  different  classes,  questioning  the  boys, 
and  also  the  teachers,  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
claims  the  individual  "  Delinquents"  had  on  her  liber- 
ality— i.  e.,  on  her  bundle  of  tracts.  Favorable  re- 
ports were  given  of  several  boys,  myself  amongst  the 
number,  and  Mrs.  Jedder  dispensed  her  promised 
rewards  with  all  the  benignity  and  graciousness  im- 
aginable ;  never  did  "  ladye  faire"  of  olden  times 
dispense  the  prizes  of  knightly  valor  at  tilt  or  tourna- 
ment with  more  winning  grace  than  did  our  Bible- 
woman  her  tracts  to  the  deserving  amongst  us 
Juvenile  Delinquents.  And  never  did  knight  of  old 
more  ardently  desire  the  guerdon  scarf  by  beauty s' 
fingers  broidered  than  we  the  printed  sheets  so  care- 
fully selected,  so  graciously  given ;  true  some  of  us 
could  not  derive  all  the  pleasure  and  profit  from  our 
rewards  that  others  did,  for  the  reason  that  we  could 
not  read  the  tracts ;  but  this  trifling  difficulty  was 
happily  removed  by  the  care  and  forethought  of  Mrs. 
Jedder,  who  requested  the  elder  boys  to  read  and 
also  to  explain  to  us  junior  and  more  ignorant  "  Ju- 
veniles" the  "  pretty  little  books"  we  had  severally 
received.  Indeed,  both  the  teachers  and  Mrs.  Jedder 
kindly  suggested  that  those  who  could  read  should 
read  all  the  stories  aloud  for  the  others  during  the 
afternoon  or  evening  play-time. 

All  children  love  stories,  and  it  was,  therefore,  a 
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rare  treat  for  us  to  gather  in  groups  around  the  elder 
boys  that  day  and  other  days,  to  listen  to  the  beau- 
tiful stories  about  little  girls  and  little  boys  who  "  got 
religion7'  in  a  most  surprising  manner,  and  "  believed 
unto  salvation,"  of  people  "  brought  to  Jesus"  by 
reading  the  Bible,  and  from  being  very  naughty,  and 
very  wicked,  becoming  "  burning  and  shining  lights," 
leading  other  sinners  (by  the  same  easy  path;  i.  c, 
the  reading  of  the  Bible)  into  those  pleasant  pastures 
by  running  waters  where  all  those  who  "  believe 
in  the  Lord  Jesus"  dwell  together  in  peace. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  stories  turned  on  the  tricks 
and  impostures  by  which  Romish  priests  are  wont 
to  keep  their  deluded  followers  from  seeking 
the  light;  pitiful  tales  there  were  of  good  little 
girls  and  boys  who,  having  seen  the  light  from 
afar — i.  e.,  heard  somebody  speak  of  "  Jesus,"  or 
"the  truth  which  is  in  Him," — yearned  with  an 
exceeding  great  longing  after  "Bible  truth,"  but 
were  beaten  and  abused  by  cruel  fathers  or  mothers 
of  the  Romish  persuasion,  acting  under  the  dictation 
of  their  priests.  Very  sad  it  was  to  hear,  and  very 
moving,  moreover,  what  an  amount  of  persecution 
these  poor  innocents  endured  from  the  ignorant  pa- 
rents and  their  cunning  adviser,  the  priest,  and  how 
they  bravely  withstood  all,  read  their  Bibles  and 
tracts  by  stealth — said  Bibles  and  tracts  coming  into 
their  hands  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  through 
the  Divine  Mercy— till  their  minds  became  so  im- 
pregnated with  "  religion"  and  so  stocked  with  "  Bi- 
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ble  truth,"  that,  at  length,  they  came  to  stand  up 
manfully  against  parents  and  priest,  knocking  down 
their  arguments  with  texts,  and  expounding  Scrip- 
ture to  them  with  most  marvellous  skilL  Then  the 
conversions  effected  by  these  juvenile  evangelizers, 
the  blessed  change  wrought  by  their  agency  in  the 
ignorant  and  cruel  parents  aforesaid ;  how  they  were 
brought  to  read  their  Bible,  too,  and,  of  course,  be- 
came "  wise  unto  salvation,"  and  walked  in  the  way 
of  godliness  after  the  dear  persecuted  little  ones, 
through  whose  agency  their  eyes  had  been  opened  to 
Bible  Wtb.  I  am  not  sure  but  in  some  instances 
the  priest  himself  had  been  marvellously  touched 
with  grace  by  texts  of  Scripture  from  the  mouths  of 
those  blessed  babes  and  sucklings,  who  had  received 
such  singular  vouch safements  because  of  their  fide- 
lity in  reading  the  Bible. 

These  stories  were  skilfully  and  well  vrorked  up, 
and  told  in  those  simple,  homely  words  best  suited 
to  the  capacity  of  children,  redolent  withal  of  the 
conventicle,  and  in  the  most  approved  style  of  godly 
cant.  Such  as  they  were,  howTever,  we  children 
swallowed  them  with  avidity,  coming  to  us  as  they 
did  in  the  guise  of  "  stories,"  and  their  lessons  sank 
deep  into  our  hearts.  They  were  meant  on  that  par- 
ticular occasion  to  give  us  a  fear  and  dislike  of 
Romish  priests,  and  if  they  did  not  exactly  do  that 
with  all  of  us  they  at  least  showed  us  the  priests  in  an 
entirely  new  light,  and  taught  us  to  regard  them 
with  distrust  and  suspicion. 
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The  "  explanations"  given  by  the  elder  boys,  the 
teachers  occasionally  putting  in  a  word  of  deepen 
subtler  meaning,  served,  of  course,  to  confirm  and 
strengthen  this  feeling ;  yet  strange  to  say,  all  did  not 
suffice  to  make  us  little  Catholics  hate  or  fear  "  the 
priest."  In  one  of  our  first  "  readings"  after  that 
memorable  visit  of  Mrs.  Jedder,  when  a  cock-and- 
bull  story  of  a  very  silly  and  very  cruel  priest  in 
Italy  or  some  far  away  country  was  being  comment- 
ed on,  I  ventured  to  say  that  I  never  saw  a  priest 
like  that,  and  some  others  of  the  smaller  boys  took 
courage  to  follow  my  example.  A  frown  gathered 
on  the  teacher's  brow;  silencing  by  a  gesture  the 
older  boys  who  were  commencing  an  eager  justifica- 
tion of  the  charges  against  "  Romish  priests"  in  gen- 
eral, he  smothered  his  features  as  best  he  could,  and 
addressed  himself  to  me  specially : 

"  You,  little  O'Grady,  you  seem  to  know  something 
about  Romish  priests  ?" 

"I  know  about  Catholic  priests,"  said  I  more 
courageously  than  I  usually  ventured  to  speak;  "I 
don't  kno  w  if  they're  the  same  as  Romish  priests." 

"  Yes,  yes,  they're  all  the  same.  Do  you  remem- 
ber having  seen  any  of  them  ?" 

"  Oh !  yes,  sir,  a  great  many  times :  there  was  a 
priest  in  the  old  country  that  I  used  to  see  very 
often,  and  I  liked  him  very  much ;  he  was  very  good 
to  my  Aunt  Honor  and  me." 

"  Indeed,  and  what  might  he  be  called  ? — I  mean 
what  was  his  name  ?" 
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"  My  Aunt  Honor  always  calls  him  Father  Hughes, 
when  she's  talkin'  about  him." 

"  Humph  !  Father  Hughes  !  well !  and  the  others  ? 
was  it  in  the  old  country  you  knew  them?" 

"  Oh !  no,  sir,  it  was  here.  There  was  Father 
O'Donnell,  sir,  that  was  brought  to  Mrs.  Kerrigan, 
an'  he  was  very  good,  too, — my  Aunt  Honor  said, 
sir,  an'  so  did  all  the  rest  o'  them,  that  we'd  be  dead 
if  it  wasn't  for  him." 

"  You  liked  this  Father  O'Donnell,  too,  then  ?" 

"  I  did,  sir ;  we  all  liked  him," 

"  Father  Hughes  and  Father  O'Donnell !"  said  the 
teacher  with  a  meaning  glance  at  some  of  the  older 
boys,  "  truly  the  Romanists  are  well  provided  with 
fathers.  Only  think  how  ridiculous  it  is  for  them  to 
call  their  priests  all  fathers.  But,  of  course,  that  is 
only  one  of  their  absurdities.  Father  Hughes,  Father 
O'Donnell!  how  very  fnnny!"  he  chuckled  and  the 
boys  laughed  outright  ;  "  wonder  these  Romish 
fathers  don't  call  their  people  sons  and  daughters. 
Only  fancy  us  calling  one  of  our  ministers,  Mr. 
Washwell,  for  instance,  Father  Washwell !  and  he 
addressing  us  as  Son  Bedlow,  or  Son  Slocum,  or  Son 
Watchem !" 

The  thing  was  made  so  ridiculous  that  we  all  join- 
ed in  the  laugh  that  followed,  which  Mr.  Bedlow  per- 
ceiving, saw  that  he  had  gained  his  point  in  that  re- 
spect, so  he  followed  the  subject  no  farther. 

"  But  these  Romish  fathers,"  said  he,  "  have  un- 
fortunately little  of  the  spirit  of  fathers ;  in  Ireland 
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and  other  countries  where  the  people  follow  their 
teachings  blindly,  they  keep  them  in  a  state  of  the 
most  degrading  ignorance  ;  they  will  not  allow  them 
to  read  God's  holy  book,  fearing  that  they  might  not 
submit  to  their  tyranny  if  they  read  the  Scriptures 
and  became  enlightened.  Fathers,  indeed,  they  are, 
but  fathers  of  lies,  even  as  the  Evil  One  teaching  their 
unhappy  followers  all  manner  of  guile  and  falsehood, 
the  cunning  devices  of  men,  instead  of  the  truth  which 
is  in  Christ,  which  they  will  not  let  them  see  lest  they 
should  be  led  to  follow  it." 

The  effect  of  such  homilies  as  this  on  children,  even 
Catholic  children,  may  well  be  imagined.  Were  they 
addressed  to  grown  men  and  women,  whether  learned 
or  unlearned,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Catho- 
lic faith,  they  would  be  heard  with  indignation,  or 
contempt,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  hearer's  in- 
telligence, for  all  Catholics  are  alike  bound  to  their 
spiritual  guides,  the  pastors  of  souls,  by  the  ties  of 
love  and  reverence  growing  out  of  their  relative  con- 
dition, the  spiritual  father  and  the  child  of  his  spiri- 
tual care.  Catholics  of  more  mature  years  all  know 
and  feel  the  deep  meaning  that  lies  in  the  beautiful 
and  touching  term  father — -given  at  all  times  and  in 
all  nations  by  the  Catholic  laity  to  the  priests  of  the 
Church ;  even  the  simplest  child,  if  it  remain  under 
Catholic  influences,  knows  and  feels  that  the  priest  is 
really  its  father,  its  father  in  God,  in  religion,  its  fa- 
ther in  love,  and  in  all  solicitude  for  its  temporal  and 
eternal  welfare.    But  with  us,  poor  inmates  of  the 
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House  of  Refuge,  unhappy  Juvenile  Delinquents,  the 
case  was  entirely  different.  Cut  off,  as  we  were,  the 
Catholics  of  us,  from  the  parent  stock,  shut  out,  or 
rather  shut  in,  from  all  Catholic  teaching  and  with- 
drawn from  all  Catholic  influences,  what  could  we 
know  of  the  true  bearings  of  that  or  any  other  case 
involving  Catholic  doctrines  or  Catholic  practices? 
When  we  were  daily  and  hourly  subjected  to  such  a 
course  of  training  as  this  I  have  been  describing,  the 
effect  was  natural,  we  were  gradually  weaned  from 
all  our  Catholic  feelings,  and  sympathies,  and  our 
minds  and  hearts  imbued  instead  with  the  bitterest 
prejudice  against  everything  Catholic.  It  was,  of 
course,  a  work  of  time,  requiring  ceaseless  care  and 
unwearying  assiduity;  but  time  was  not  wanting,  and 
the  care  and  the  assiduity  and  all  patience  were  exer- 
cised upon  us ;  the  process  of  our  reformation  as  Ju- 
venile Delinquents  was  also  that  of  our  de-Catholiza- 
tion, — to  use  a  long  but  convenient  word. 

The  course  of  our  moral  and  religious  training, 
however,  was  not  without  some  occasional  obstruc- 
tions; like  that  of  true  love  it  never  did  run  smooth, 
owing  to  the  unaccountable  obstinacy  of  parents, 
aunts,  uncles  and  the  like,  who  would  persist  in  their 
efforts  to  withdraw  us  from  the  protecting  care  of 
the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delin- 
quents. Dan  Kerrigan's  father,  who  had  become  a 
steady  sober  man,  and  was  now  able  and  wiling 
to  keep  his  family  comfortable, — finding  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  obtaining  his  son's  release,  instituted 
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proceedings  against  the  managers  of  the  House  ( f 
Refuge  some  three  or  four  months  after  our  incar- 
ceration, and  my  uncle,  apprised  of  this,  came  all 
the  way  from  Chicago,  to  make  a  similar  attempt  on 
my  behalf.  Hoping,  however,  to  succeed  by  more 
gentle  means  he  paid  me  a  visit  with  my  Aunt 
Honor,  who  had  not  been  allowed  to  see  me,  as  I 
have  already  indicated,  since  her  first  visit,  a  fev*r 
days  after  I  was  sent  to  the  Reformatory. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  my  aunt,  but  my  uncle,  of 
course,  I  did  not  know,  having  never  seen  him  before 
(he  had  gone  to  America  before  I  was  born).  There 
was  a  strong  family  likeness,  however,  between  him 
and  his  sister,  and  his  voice  was  so  much  like  hers 
that  I  was  at  once  attracted  to  him,  and  felt  as 
though  I  had  always  known  him.  The  tears  were 
in  his  eyes  when  he  took  me  on  his  knee  and  kissed 
me;  he  was  thinking,  I  suppose,  of  my  father,  the 
playmate  of  his  childhood,  the  sharer  of  his  youthful 
sports,  u  the  lightest  foot  in  the  dance,  and  the  best 
hurler  in  the  barony,"  as  he  said  in  a  voice  choking 
with  emotion, — who  had  gone  to  sleep  so  many  long 
years  before  in  the  quiet  churchyard  where  that  old 
cross  stood  which  I  so  well  remembered. 

"  Who'd  have  thought,  Honor,"  said  he  to  his 
sister,  as  if  carrying  out  his  own  idea,  "  who'd  have 
thought  the  day  I  helped  to  heap  the  sods  on  poor 
Michael's  grave  in  Kilcolman  near  the  foot  of  St. 
Colman's  Cross,  that  it's  to  a  jail  in  America  we'd 
be  comin  to  see  his  little  boy  ?— Oh  !  Honor  i  Honor ! 
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if  you  had  only  done  as  I  bid  you,  an'  kept  poor 
Charley  off  o'  the  street !  but  don't  cry,  Honor,  don't 
cry," — she  was  crying  bitterly, — "  what's  past  can't 
be  helped — we'll  have  Charley  home  ono  o'  these 
days,  an'  I  have  a  good  home  ready  for  him  an'  you 
now,  thank  God ! — then  we'll  be  all  as  happy  as  the 
day's  long." 

"  Uncle  Tommy,"  said  I,  my  mind  running  on  one 
particular  point  of  what  I  had  heard,  "  I  know  that 
cross  you  were  spakin'  of— I'm  sorry  my  father  is 
buried  near  it." 

"And  why  so,  Charley?"  asked  my  uncle  much 
surprised. 

iL  Because  that  cross  is  a  Romish  idol,  and  people 
pray  to  it,  an'  you  know  that's  very  wicked." 

My  aunt  and  uncle  looked  at  each  other  all  aghast ; 
then  my  aunt  crossed  herself  and  exclaimed — UA 
Romish  idol !  the  Lord  save  us  and  bless  us,  Tommy, 
what  does  the  child  mane  ?  I'm  afeard  it's  goin'  out 
of  bis  mind  he  is  !" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  my  uncle,  with  a  flushed 
cheek  and  a  kindling  eye,  "  the  child's  only  sayin' 
over  what  he  hears.  Who  told  you,  Charley,  that 
the  old  cross  in  Kilcolman  churchyard  is  a  Romish 
idol  ?" 

"  Why,  Mr.  Slocum  said  so,  uncle,  and  he  knows 
everything." 

"  He  does,  eh  !"  said  my  uncle  dryly;  "  well !  now, 
Charley,  I  don't  know  everything,  but  I  know  this, 
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that  you're  a  greater  fool  than  I  was  at  your  age,  or 
you  wouldn't  come  over  such  stuff  as  that." 

Here  Mr.  Watchem  himself  interposed  his  author- 
ity. Turning  suddenly  round  from  a  person  with 
whom  he  had  been  conversing,  apparently  taking  no 
heed  of  what  was  passing  amongst  us  three,  he  told 
my  uncle  he  must  be  aware  that  visitors  could  not 
be  permitted  to  use  such  language  to  boys  or  girls  in 
the  Refuge,  and  that  if  he  did  not  choose  to  speak  in 
a  more  becoming  manner,  or  on  more  suitable  sub- 
jects, his  visit  must  be  brought  to  a  close. 

"  Well !  sir,"  said  my  uncle,  "  I  haven't  much  more 
to  say  to  the  child,  but  I  must  and  will  say  it,  for  it's 
God's  truth.  Charley  !  listen  to  what  I'm  goin'  to 
tell  you  —  that  cross  we  were  spakin'  of  was  put 
standin'  where  it  is  by  the  blessed  and  holy  St.  Col- 
man  hundreds  and  hundreds  o'  years  before  there 
was  a  Protestan'  in  the  world,  like  this  gentleman 
here.  An'  Charley  it  isn't  an  idol,  as  they  told  you 
it  was,  nor  people  don't  pray  to  it ;  they  only  pray 
before  it,  as  St.  Col  man  himself  did,  because  it  puts 
them  in  mind  of  how  Our  Lord  died  on  a  cross  for 
all  mankind,  and  makes  them  hope  that  He  will  hear 
their  prayers.  Do  you  understand  what  I  say 
Charley  ?" 

"  I  do,  uncle !" 

"This  is  really  intolerable,"  said  Mr.  Watchem, 
who  had  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  stop 
my  uncle;  "  I  really  cannot  allow  it  to  continue.  You 
will  oblige  me  by  leaving  the  place  immediately." 
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"In  a  minute,  sir,  in  a  minute,"  and  my  Uncle 
Tommy  motioned  the  Superintendent  away  with  a 
gesture  that  looked  very  much  like  true  dignity,  the 
dignity  of  conscious  rectitude.  "  Charley,"  said  he 
"  another  thing  you'll  keep  in  mind  about  that  old 
cross,  and  that  is,  that  your  good  father,  and  your 
mother,  too,  lie  side  by  side  at  its  very  foot,  an'  when 
the  sun  is  goin'  down  in  the  evenin',  Charley,  the 
shadow  of  that  cross  falls  right  on  their  graves — they 
died  one  an'  the  other  with  the  crucifix  before  their 
eyes,  an'  they  died  happy.  Think  o'  that,  Charley, 
an'  let  no  one  ever  put  bad  in  your  head  against  the 
religion  they  lived  an'  died  in,  or  make  you  ashamed 
of  Christ's  holy  cross." 

Only  partially  understanding  this  at  the  time  I  did 
nothing  but  look  from  one  to  the  other,  half  fright- 
ened by  the  solemnity  of  my  uncle's  look  and  tone, 
and  much  disturbed  by  the  sight  of  my  aunt's  fast 
falling  tears.  I  wanted  to  go  and  throw  my  arms 
round  her  neck  as  I  used  to  do  when  I  saw  her  in 
trouble,  but  Mr.  Watchem  took  me  by  the  hand  and 
kept  me  close  to  his  side  till  the  troublesome  visitors 
were  fairly  got  rid  of. 

"  Charley,"  said  he,  "  you  must  go  to  the  school- 
room now,  so  say  good-bye  to  your  uncle  and  aunt." 

"  Sir,"  said  my  uncle,  more  and  more  annoyed  by 
what  he  saw  and  heard,  "  I  want  to  get  away  from 
here  as  soon  as  I  can ;  but  will  you  please  to  tell  me 
before  I  go  how  long  time  my  nephew  has  to  put  in 
yit?    When  will  we  get  him  home  ?" 
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"  Oh  !  as  for  that ,"  said  the  wily  Superintendent, 
with  a  cold  calm  smile  on  his  sallow  face,  "  I  really 
cannot  say.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Mana- 
gers may  see  fit  to  keep  the  boy  for  a  much  longer 
time  than  you  seem  to  suppose ;  the  work  of  refor- 
mation is  a  very  tedious  one." 

a  So  you  mane  to  keep  Charley  from  us  altogether, 
for  I  see  that's  what  you're  up  to,  with  your  work  of 
reformation  .?" 

Mr.  Watchem  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  smiled 
again,  but  made  no  answer. 

"  Very  good,"  said  my  uncle  buttoning  up  his  coat, 
and  taking  his  hat,  "  we'll  see  whether  the  law  will 
allow  you  to  keep  poor  people's  children  from  them 
without  rhyme  or  raison,  when  they're  able  an'  will- 
in'  to  do  for  them  an'  take  care  o'  them.  Charley, 
my  boy,  keep  up  your  heart,  if  there's  law  in  the 
land  we'll  have  you  out  of  the  hands  of  these  schem- 
ing villains,  who  have  no  more  right  to  keep  you 
than  they  would  have  to  keep  me,  an'  that's  none,  at 
all.  Come  along,  woman  !"  to  his  sister,  who  would 
fain  have  lingered  a  little  longer  near  "  her  darlin' 
boy,"  as  she  called  me ;  he  took  her  by  the  arm,  told 
her  not  to  be  making  a  fool  of  herself  crying,  and  so 
took  her  from  my  sight,  leaving  me  again  to  the  cold, 
methodical,  sanctimonious  "  officers  of  the  house," 
and  my  own  childish  sorrow. 


I  CHAPTER  VI. 

My  uncle's  promise  that  I  should  soon  get  home 
again  elated  me  considerably ;  I  had  great  faith  in  my 
Uncle  Tommy,  probably  from  having  hoped  in  him 
so  long  as  the  expected  deliverer  of  my  aunt  and  my- 
self from  want  and  misery ;  he  had  spoken  so  confi- 
dently, too,  of  obtaining  my  release  that  I  began  to 
calculate  on  it  with  certainty,  and  amused  myself 
thinking  of  the  fine  times  I  should  have  when  we  all 
went  to  Chicago,  where,  as  my  uncle  and  aunt  told 
me,  we  might  see  my  brother  and  sister  before  long* 
What  dreams  I  dreamed  then  of  joys  and  pleasures 
before  unknown,  all  to  be  shared  by  my  Aunt  Honor, 
and  old  Ally,  too,  whom  I  looked  on  as  one  of  the 
family  and  could  nohow  separate,  in  my  thoughts, 
from  the  other  "  loved  ones  at  home."  Dan  Kerri- 
gan was  buoyed  up  with  the  same  hopes,  having 
learned,  as  a  great  secret,  from  his  mother,  the  efforts 
his  father  was  making  to  effect  his  release.  We  were 
both  wise  enough  to  say  nothing  to  the  teachers  of 
what  occupied  all  our  thoughts,  but  as  we  were  not 
so  reserved  in  regard  to  the  other  boys,  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  quietly  enjoying  the  disappointment 
in  store  for  us. 
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Things  went  on  so  for  over  a  week,  when  I  was  one 
day  taken  to  the  reception-room  to  see  my  uncle  who 
appeared  to  be  in  high  spirits. 

"  Now,  Charley,"  said  he,  "  I  told  you  I'd  get  you 
out  of  here,  an'  you  see  I've  kept  my  word." 

"  Indeed  ?"  said  Mr.  Slocum,  with  a  wintry  smile 
peculiar  to  himself ;  "  you  have,  then,  succeeded  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have,  sir ;  here's  an  order  from  Governor 

  for  my  nephew's  release.  Patt  Kerrigan  could'nt 

get  one,  but  I  did,  thank  God  !" 

Slocum  took  the  paper  and  glanced  it  over,  then 
gave  it  back  to  my  uncle  and  said  very  quietly  :  "  I 

see  you  have  got  an  order  from  Governor  ,  but 

it  is  of  no  effect  here.    Governor  has  no  more 

authority  than  you  or  I  to  pardon  a  delinquent  child 
once  committed  to  our  care." 

"  No  ?"  said  my  uncle,  looking  very  blank ;  "  why, 
isn't  he  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  ?" 

"  He  is,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  Governor 
of  the  House  of  Refuge.  I  tell  you  he  has  no  author- 
ity here." 

"  And  who  has  authority  here  ?" 

"The  Managers  of  the  Reformatory;  they  alone 
can  pardon  a  boy  or  girl  once  sent  here."* 

My  uncle's  countenance  fell ;  he  sighed  heavily  as 
he  returned  the  document  which  he  had  considered 
so  precious  to  its  place  in  his  old  leathern  pocket- 
book  ;  "  Well !"  said  he,  "  it's  very  hard  that  people's 
children  can  be  taken  from  them  on  the  least  little 
*  See  Appendix,  No.  1. 
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excuse  an'  given  over  to  them  that  has  neither  right 
nor  title  to  them ;  an'  that  won't  let  them  out  o'  their 
clutches  when  onst  they  have  them.  It's  a  quare 
thing,  too,  if  even  the  Governor  of  the  State  can't  get 
them  out." 

"  I  am  rather  in  a  hurry  just  now,"  said  Slocum, 
paying  no  attention  to  what  my  uncle  had  been  say- 
ing— u  I  must  request  you,  therefore,  to  cut  your  visit 
short." 

"  Charley,"  said  my  uncle,  laying  his  hand  on  my 
head,  "  I  little  thought  that  I'd  have  to  go  back  with- 
out you  this  time,  an'  it'll  most  break  poor  Honor's 
heart,  she  was  so  sure  of  havin'  you  home  again. 
Don't  cry,  anyhow,"  I  was  crying  bitterly;  "I'll  see 
if  something  else  can't  be  done,  when  the  Governor's 
order  is  no  use  here.  Good-bye,  an'  God  be  with  you 
till  I  see  you  again." 

A  few  days  more  dragged  heavily  away,  and  I 
heard  nothing  of  Uncle  Tommy ;  I  began  to  despair 
of  seeing  him  again,  and  was  afraid  he  had  given  up 
all  hope  of  getting  me  out  and  gone  back  again  to 
Chicago.  But  I  little  knew  my  uncle  when  I  sup- 
posed that  possible.  I  was  one  day  engaged  with 
some  other  boys  in  the  Superintendent's  garden, 
where  we  were  working  under  the  gardener's  orders 
when  I  heard  Messrs.  Watchem  and  Slocum  talking 
at  a  little  distance  from  where  I  was,  and  low  as  they 
spoke,  I  could  distinguish  my  own  name,  so  I  listened 
attentively  to  what  they  were  saying : 

"  You  remember  I  told  you,"  said  Watchem,  11  that 
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that  uncle  of  young  O'Grady's  got  an  order  from  the 
Governor  for  his  release,  and  how  chop-fallen  the  fellow 
was  when  I  told  him  the  Governor  had  no  power  to 
give  any  such  order.  Well !  what  do  you  think  but 
both  he  and  Kerrigan  are  applying  for  a  writ  of  Ha- 
beas Corpus  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York 
County.  Kerrigan,  you  know,  is  all  right,  but  what 
is  to  be  done  about  O  Grady?" 

Hearing  this  I  remembered  that  I  had  not  seen 
Dan  Kerrigan  for  some  days,  and  I  wondered  what 
the  Superintendent  meant  by  saying  he  was  "  all 
right." 

"  Do  you  think  the  uncle  will  succeed  in  getting 
the  writ  ?" 

"  I  fear  he  will.    How  can  he  be  prevented  ?" 

"  In  that  case  the  boy  must  be  sent  off  at  once  out 
of  the  State.  It  is  better  not  wait  for  Mr.  Williams' 
return  from  the  West," — (Williams  was  the  Second 
Assistant  Superintendent,  generally  employed  in  con- 
veying boys  and  girls  to  the  places  selected  for  them 
by  the  Managers  of  the  Reformatory). 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  that ;  we  could  send  him 
to  Connecticut  or  New  Hampshire,  or  even  to  New 
Jersey,  in  care  of  some  godly  minister  who  would 
have  him  properly  educated ;  he  is,  of  course,  too 
young  to  be  indentured  to  any  one." 

"  I  think  it  would  be  unwise,"  said  Slocum,  "  to 
send  him  too  near  where  Kerrigan  is  in  Connecticut ; 
if  you  sent  him  there,  at  all,  it  were  better  to  send 
him  to  some  more  distant  part  of  the  State." 
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Watchem  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  I  should  be  sent  off  on  the  following  day 
in  charge  of  Mrs.  Jedder,  to  be  placed  under  the  care 
of  a  certain  Wesley  McCormick,  who  it  appeared 
exercised  the  calling  of  a  preacher  amongst  the  puri- 
tans of  the  Old  Granite  State. 

The  love  of  change  is  almost  a  passion  with  children, 
and  the  prospect  of  being  sent  with  Mrs.  Jedder,  for 
whom  I  still  retained  my  original  liking, — to  sotte 
new  abode  was,  on  the  whole,  far  from  disagreeable  to 
me.  I  was  glad  that  I  was  so  soon  to  leave  the 
Refuge,  and  I  had  a  sort  of  vague  hope  that  somehow 
my  Uncle  Tommy  would  find  me  out  wherever  I  was 
going,  and  perhaps  take  me  home  with  him,  for  I 
understood  well  enough  that  it  was  for  fear  of  my 
uncle  getting  permission  to  take  me  from  the  prison 
that  I  was  being  sent  away.  When  I  went  to  bed 
that  night  I  lay  awake  for  a  much  longer  time  than 
usual  thinking  of  all  these  things,  wondering  what 
sort  of  place  Dan  Kerrigan  was  gone  to,  and  what 
sort  of  place  I  was  going  to  myself;  sometimes  my 
heart  was  oppressed  with  sorrow,  when  I  thought  of 
my  dear  Aunt  Honor  and  my  kind  Uncle  Tommy, 
and  old  Ally,  too,  and  feared  that  they  might  not  be 
able  to  find  me  in  the  far-away  place  I  was  to  be 
sent  to. 

Nothing  had  heen  said  to  me  concerning  my 
departure,  but  I  was  so  full  of  the  idea  that  my  heart 
leaped  with  joy  when,  waking  next  morning,  I  saw 
the  bright  vernal  sun  streaming  in  through  the 
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windows  of  the  dormitory.  It  was  so  pleasant  to 
think  that  I  was  going  away  somewhere  that  beauti- 
ful day, — where  the  journey  was  to  end  I  did  not 
care,  the  change  was  all  I  wanted,  and  in  the  exuber- 
ance of  my  joy,  I  felt  almost  sure  that  the  place  I 
was  going  to  was  somewhere  near  where  my  brother 
and  sister  were,  and  that  by  some  means  or  other, 
they  and  all  of  us  were  to  come  together  very  soon. 
Strange,  wild  notions  they  were,  but  bright  and 
cheering  as  the  sunbeam  breaking  through  the  gloom 
of  a  wintry  sky.  But  the  sunbeam  vanished  all  too 
soon  and  darkness  settled  down  like  a  pall  on  the 
brightness  of  ray  spirit 

All  that  forenoon  I  watched  anxiously  for  the 
appearance  of  Mrs.  Jedder,  and  the  summons  to  go 
•with  her,  but  neither  came.  I  found  it  hard  to  keep 
my  secret  from  the  boys,  and  it  was  many  times 
hovering  on  my  lips,  but  the  dissimulation  that  springs 
from  fear  kept  me  silent,  even  more  silent  than  usual. 
So  I  waited  and  watched,  hopefully  still,  for  I  would 
not  give  up  hope  so  long  as  hope  was  possible. 

At  last  I  saw  Mrs.  Jedder  coming,  just  as  play- 
time was  drawing  to  a  close ;  I  was  quite  sure  she 
was  coming  for  me,  and  was  running  to  her  to  ask 
were  we  going  soon,  when  I  saw  Mr.  Watchem  going 
towards  her,  and  the  two  stood  some  time  in  earnest 
conversation.  After  awhile  Mr.  Watchem  beckoned 
me  to  where  they  stood,  and  told  me  that  Mrs.  Jed- 
der had  something  to  tell  me.  He  then  walked  away, 
with  a  satisfied  air  as  I  could  see. 
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I  turned  eagerly  to  Mrs.  Jedder ;  she  was  watching 
me  with  a  grave,  scrutinizing  air.  "  Charles,"  said 
she,  "  there  was  a  messenger  here  this  forenoon  from 
your  aunt  to  say  that  your  uncle  died  last  night." 

"  Died  last  night !"  I  cried ;  "  is  it  my  Uncle  Tommy?1' 

"I  believe  so.  He  has  been  sick  these  last  three 
days,  but  it  seems  no  one  thought  he  was  going  to  die." 

I  heeded  not  her  words ;  I  kept  repeating  to  my- 
self "  My  Uncle  Tommy  dead !  my  Uncle  Tommy 
dead !"  I  did  not  even  cry,  for  I  could  not  realize 
the  extent  of  my  loss.  At  last  I  said  as  a  new  idea 
entered  my  mind  :  "  And  will  I  never  see  him  again  ?" 

Mrs.  Jedder  shook  her  head. 

"  Can't  I  go  to  see  him  ?" 

"  No;  your  aunt,  poor  silly  woman,  wanted  to  have 
you  go,  but  Mr.  Watchem  thought  it  wrould  only 
make  you  feel  bad  to  see  your  uncle  dead,  and  he 
would  be  obliged  to  send  one  of  the  teachers  with 
you,  so  he  thought  as  it  would  do  no  one  any  good, 
it  wras  better  for  you  not  to  go." 

"  Oh !  my  poor  Uncle  Tommy  !"  I  sobbed,  "  and 
wTill  they  put  him  down  in  the  dark  grave  wrhere  Til 
never  see  him  any  more  ?"  I  thought  of  nothing  else 
just  then. 

Mrs.  Jedder  really  seemed  to  feel  for  my  childish 
sorrow  ;  she  tried  to  console  me  in  the  best  way  she 
could,  but  her  consolation  somehow  did  not  reach  my 
heart,  and  her  words  fell  coldly  on  my  ear.  One 
thing  she  said,  however,  arrested  my  attention ;  she 
had  sat  down  and  placed  me  by  her  side. 
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"You  see  now,  Charley,  how  merciful  are  God's 
dealings  with  you."  I  looked  up  inquiringly  through 
my  tears.  "  Your  uncle  was  doing  all  he  could  to 
get  you  out  of  the  Refuge,  where  you  are  doing  well, 
and  learning  all  that  is  good  and  useful,— the  poor 
man,  being  ignorant  and  short-sighted,  thought  he 
was  doing  all  for  the  best,  but  God  had  placed  you 
here  that  you  might  be  made  to  walk  in  the  ways  of 
righteousness,  and  He  called  your  poor  uncle  out  of 
this  world  that  you  might  remain  where  He  would 
have  you." 

I  understood  little  of  this  reasoning,  so  I  said  : 
"  I'm  sorry  I  couldn't  go  to  my  aunt  and  my  uncle, 
and  now  I'll  never  see  my  uncle  any  more.  Is  he 
gone  to  heaven  ?"  I  inquired ;  "  my  Aunt  Honer  used 
to  tell  me  that  my  father  and  mother  went  to  heaven 
when  they  died." 

Mrs.  Jedder  shook  her  head.  "  My  poor  child," 
said  she  very  solemnly,  "  none  can  go  to  heaven  un- 
less they  have  believed  in  the  Lord  Jesus." 

"And  didn't  my  Uncle  Tommy  believe  in  Him?" 
I  asked  with  the  simplicity  of  a  young  child. 

Again  Mrs.  Jedder  shook  her  head,  and  slowly  fell 
these  words  from  her  thin  lips  :  "  I  wish  I  could  say 
yes,  Charley,  but  Truth  obliges  me  to  answer,  no — 
Romanists  do  not  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  at  least 
in  the  way  that  secures  eternal  life." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  I  often  heard  my  aunt  speak  of 
Jesus,  and  the  priest,  too,  that's  Father  O'Donnell, 
that  used  to  come  to  see  the  Kerrigans  and  us.  And 
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I  remember  my  Aunt  Honor  used  to  show  me  a  pic- 
ture of  Jesus  on  the  cross  in  the  nice  book  she  used 
to  have,  and  there  was  a  deal  of  reading  in  it,  too, 
about  Jesus." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  the  Bible-woman  very  gently, 
<c  I  know  Romanists  have  much  to  say  about  the  Lord 
Jesus,  but  they  do  not  believe  in  Him,  my  child !  they 
put  their  trust  in  the  Virgin  Mary,  a  woman  just 
like  any  other,  and  a  number  of  men  and  women 
they  call  Saints,  many  of  whom  when  here  on  earth 
were  remarkably  silly  people  and  did  all  manner  of 
queer  things.  Some  day  when  you  come  to  read  of 
the  doings  of  these  Romish  Saints  you  will  find  them 
very  ridiculous.  Some  of  them  were  beggars,  and 
Home  were  madmen.  Yet  it  is  to  these  persons  that 
Romanists  pray  instead  of  the  Lord  J esus,  foolishly 
imagining  that  they  can  hear  them,  and  grant  their 
prayers.  But  I  must  leave  you,  I  have  to  go  and  see 
Mrs.  Milford"  (Mrs.  Milford  was  the  matron  of  the 
Girls'  Reformatory). 

"But  aren't  you  going  to  take  me  away  some- 
where ?"  I  ventured  to  ask  when  I  saw  the  Bible- 
woman  standing  up  to  go. 

She  looked  surprised,  but  her  tone  was  the  same  as 
usual,  smooth,  oily,  passionless,  as  she  replied — "  Xo, 
my  child,  you  are  not  to  be  removed  from  here;  do 
not  fear,  we  are  all  too  deeply  interested  in  your  wel- 
fare to  allow  you  to  be  taken  from  us  until  we  have 
prepared  you  to  live  as  a  Christian  in  the  world  and 
taught  you  to  do  what  is  right.    Then  you  shall  be 
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sent  away  from  your  happy  home  in  the  Refuge,  but 
not  before." 

She  glided  away  towards  the  Matron's  apartments, 
leaving  me  in  a  state  of  mind  very  different  from  that 
in  which  she  had  found  me.  My  mind  was  a  perfect 
chaos  of  confusion ;  what  with  sorrow  for  my  uncle's 
death,  the  cunningly-infused  doubt  that  he  had  not 
gone  to  heaven  but  to  a  bad  place  in  that  other  world, 
my  ideas  of  which  were  so  dim  and  undefined,  the  dis- 
appointment about  getting  away  from  the  prison, — 
all  was  mixed  up  together  in  my  mind,  in  the  strangest 
way,  and  made  me  feel  unutterably  wretched. 

It  was  a  relief  to  me  when  the  bell  rang,  and  I  fol- 
lowed the  other  boys  to  the  school-room  more  will- 
ingly than  I  had  ever  done  before.  I  was  glad  to  get 
away  from  my  own  thoughts, — a  strange  state  of 
mind  in  such  a  mere  child  as  I  was  then  ! 

It  will  be  seen  that  my  "  religious  training"  was 
progressing  steadily  and  not  slowly  either.  One  by 
one  every  trace  of  Catholic  feeling  was  effaced  from 
my  heart,  every  faintly-drawn  outline  of  CatholiG 
belief  erased  from  my  mind  ;  the  very  affections  that 
bound  me  to  my  Romish  relatives  were  gradually 
weakened  and  relaxed  till  I  came  at  length  to  care 
very  little  about  my  Aunt  Honor  or  any  one  else 
outside  "the  Refuge,"  which,  by  slow  degrees,  I 
came  at  last  to  consider  my  home. 

But  to  return  to  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus, — Dan 
Kerrigan's  father  procured  one  without  delay ;  it  was 
duly  served  on  the  Governors,  &c,  of  the  House 
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of  Refuge,  commanding  them  to  produce  the  body  of 
said  Daniel  Kerrigan,  but  as  the  reader  may  well 
suppose,  the  body  of  said  Daniel  Kerrigan  was  not 
produced,  said  Governors  "responding"  that  the 
body  of  said  Daniel  was  not,  or  had  not  been  since 
the  issuing  of  the  writ,  in  their  possession,  for  which 
reason  they  were  unable  to  obey  the  mandate  of  the 
Court.  They  admitted  having  sent  said  Daniel  to 
Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  to  the  employment  of  one 
Calvin  McDowell,  but  that  no  indentures  of  appren- 
ticeship having  been  executed,  the  respondents  were 
nnable  to  produce  the  body  of  said  Daniel,  as  com- 
manded by  said  writ.  Kerrigan's  lawyer  endeavored 
to  establish  the  insufficiency  of  the  excuse  for  the 
non-production  of  my  friend  Dan,  in  stating  that 
"the  transfer  of  said  Daniel  was  wholly  without 
authority,  illegal  and  void ;  that  the  Managers  of  the 
House  of  Refuge,  by  the  terms  of  their  charter, 
could  only  put  the  said  Daniel  to  employment  within 
the  provisions  of  that  institution,  or  bind  him  out  to 
some  farmer  residing  within  the  State;  and  that 
having  sent  him  beyond  the  State,  they  should  be 
compelled  to  produce  him,  in  answer  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  writ.', 

To  this  very  reasonable,  and,  it  would  seem,  valid 
objection,  the  respondents  made  answer  that  "the 
Statute  of  1824  authorized  the  Managers  of  the  House 
of  Refuge  to  receive  children  convicted  of  vagrancy, 
and  gives  power  to  place  them,  during  their  minority, 
at  employment  suitable  to  their  years  and  capacities, 
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and  in  the  discretion  of  said  Managers;"  ....  "  The 
legal  rights  of  the  respondents,  therefore,  to  place 
the  said  Daniel  at  employment  is  clear,  and  the 
question  of  producing  him  was  a  matter  wholly  in 
their  discretion.'5* 

So  with  this  flimsy  reasoning  the  parents  of  "  said 
Daniel"  were  obliged  to  rest  content ;  the  law  had  no 
protection  for  them  or  their  child,  being  framed  to 
further  the  views  of  "  said  Managers,  Governors,"  &c. 
rather  than  to  secure  the  rights  of  parents  over  their 
own  offspring. 

All  this  I  learned  long  after,  when  I  was  better 
able  to  understand  it,  from  the  printed  records  of  the 
house,  but  at  that  time  I  only  knew  that  Dan  Kerri- 
gan was  sent  away,  I  knew  not  whither,  that  my  poor 
Uncle  Tommy  was  dead,  and  my  own  chance  of  leav- 
ing the  Refuge  buried  in  his  grave. 

My  aunt  did  not  come  to  see  me  for  almost  a  month 
after  my  uncle's  death  ;  she  had  been  too  ill,  she  told 
me,  to  venture  out,  "  an',  besides,  Charley,"  said  she, 
"  I  couldn't  bring  myself  to  come  ;  I  was  so  grieved 
an'  troubled  about  you,  an'  seem'  my  good  kind  bro- 
ther taken  off  in  a  couple  of  days'  sickness,  that  I 
didn't  care  to  go  anywhere,  even  to  see  you.  Charley 
dear,  my  heart  is  broken — broken — broken  !"  her 
voice  sank  lower  and  lower  at  each  repetition  of  the 
sadly-expressive  word,  and  her  head  sank  listlessly  on 

*  Copied  verbatim  from  a  similar  case  recorded  in  a  brochure 
entitled  the  "  Act  of  Incorporation,  Statutes  and  Decisions  relative 
to  the  House  of  Refuge  in  the  city  of  New  York." 
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her  bosom ;  her  attitude  was  that  of  utter  despon- 
dency. She  shed  no  tear,  her  grief  was  too  deep  for 
tears,  but  her  pallid  cheek  and  sunken  eyes  told  the 
story  all  too  well.  For  me,  I  could  only  crouch 
closer  to  her,  leaning  on  her  knee  and  looking  up  in 
her  face ;  I  knew  not  how  to  comfort  her.  At  last  I 
said — "I'm  very  sorry,  aunt,  for  poor  Uncle  Tommy." 

"An'  so  you  ought,"  said  my  aunt  somewhat  more 
sharply  than  usual ;  "  you  have  lost  the  best  friend 
you  had  in  this  world,  an'  I'm  most  sure  it  was  the 
grief  and  trouble  he  had  on  your  account  that  helped 
to  lave  him  where  he  is  the  day.  Och,  my  poor  bro- 
ther !  my  poor  brother !"  she  sighed  in  low,  sup- 
pressed tones.  "Is  it  true,  is  it  true,  that  you're 
gone  from  me  ?  I've  nobody  now  to  expect  any  help 
from  ;  nobody  in  this  wide  world  ;  but  sure,  though 
you  left  me  lonely  and  desolate,  I  know  it  was  a 
happy  change  for  you ;  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin 
be  praised  for  that ! — Charley,"  she  added,  suddenly 
rousing  herself  from  the  stupor  of  grief,  as  if  inspired 
by  the  thought  of  her  brother's  happy  end,  "  Charley, 
your  poor  uncle  left  a  message  for  you,  machree  ! — 
He  bid  me  to  tell  you  that  his  greatest  trouble  in  lav* 
in'  this  world  was  the  dangerous  way  you're  in,  in  re- 
gard to  your  soul."  Mr.  Slocum  drew  very  near  at 
the  moment,  but  my  aunt,  as  if  not  noticing  his  ap- 
proach, went  on  with  simple  earnestness  : 

"  He  told  me  to  tell  you,  Charley,  that  his  bones  will 
never  rest  easy  in  the  grave  if  you  let  these  people  that 
you're  with  make  a  Protestant  of  you,  as  they're 
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bound  to  do.  He  said  if  he  had  lived,  he'd  never  rest 
till  he  had  you  out  of  their  hands,  but  that  now  they'll 
have  it  all  their  own  way." 

Mr.  Slocum  would  have  stopped  ;her  short,  but 
motioning  him  away  with  her  hand,  she  went  on 
without  looking  at  him — "  Them  were  your  poor 
uncle's  last  words  for  you,  Charley,  an'  now  listen  to 
your  aunt's  last  words,  for,  Charley  !  you'll  never  see 
another  sight  of  me  after  to-day — I'm  goin'  where 
your  Unole  Tommy  is  gone,  an'  your  father  an'  mo- 
ther, an'  most  all  my  people."  I  looked  very  hard  at 
her,  trying  to  catch  the  meaning  of  her  words,  and  I 
saw  her  grow  paler  and  paler  as  she  spoke,  her  eyes 
for  the  first  time  filling  with  tears.  "  Charley,''  she 
said,  laying  her  hand  on  my  shoulder,  "  what  am  I  to 
say  to  your  father  an'  mother  when  I  meet  them  in 
heaven  ?  Will  I  tell  them  that  you're  goin'  to  dis- 
grace them  an'  all  belongin'  to  you,  an'  turn  Protest- 
ant, an'  put  yourself  out  o'  the  way  of  ever  seein' 
them  in  glory,  or  that  you'll  keep  fast  to  the  old  faith, 
an'  live  an1  die  in  it  ?" 

This  appeal  touched  my  heart ;  I  began  to  cry,  and 
would  have  promised  all  my  aunt  wished  but  I  was 
not  permitted  to  say  a  word ;  without  more  ado  Mr. 
Slocum  took  me  by  the  arm  and  led  me  away.  In 
vain  did  my  aunt  raise  her  voice  in  expostulation, 
begging  that  I  might  be  left  with  her  only  a  little 
longer,  as  she  knew  it  was  the  last  time  she  should 
ever  see  me ;  in  vain  did  Ally  Fitzsimmons  (who  had 
accompanied  my  aunt)  soften  her  voice  to  the  tone 
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of  supplication ;  the  old  woman  had  not  been  per- 
mitted to  speak  to  me,  at  all,  on  account  of  her  for- 
mer  alleged  violation  of  the  rules.  Neither  was 
heeded  by  the  stern,  unbending  functionary. 

"  Oh  !  sir  dear,"  cried  Ally,  raising  her  voice  higher 
as  Slocum  receded  farther  from  her  with  me  by  the 
hand,  "  oh  !  sir  dear,  sure  you  wouldn't  be  so  hard, 
an'  it  the  last  time,  maybe,  that  poor  Honor  here  'id 
be  troublin'  you  ?  Won't  you  let  her  spake  a  word  or 
two  more  to  the  little  boy  that  she'll  never  see  again 
most  like  in  this  world — oh  !  now,  sir,  won't  you  ?" 

Finding  that  a  deaf  ear  was  turned  to  all  her  en- 
treaties, her  natural  spirit  came  up  again,  and  her 
tone  changed  to  one  of  bitter  sarcasm — 

"  Ah !  then,  sure  I  might  have  known  you  better, 
an'  the  other  decent  woman,  too,  than  to  think  you'd 
have  that  much  feelin'  in  you,  for  the  like  of  us,  any- 
how ! — You  have  your  grip  of  the  poor  child,  an'  I'll 
go  bail  you'll  keep  it,  live  or  die  ! — It's  the  likes  o' 
me  that  knows  the  likes  o'  you  well !  and  for  all  the 
Scripture  you  have  on  your  tongue,  it's  little  of  it's 
in  your  heart,  or  you  wouldn't  be  keepin'  poor  peo- 
ple's childhren  from  them  as  you  do  !" 

"  Husht,  Ally,  husht !"  I  heard  my  poor  aunt  say, 
H  there's  no  use  talkin'  that  way, — there's  One  above 
that  sees  all,  an'  we'll  lave  it  in  His  hands,  blessed  be 
His  name !" 

I  heard  no  more  then  or  after  from  my  first  and 
last  friend  ;  that  kind  soft  voice  so  familiar  and  once 
so  dear,  that  voice  that  had  soothed  my  infant  pains 
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and  sorrows,  reached  my  ear  never  again  on  earth ; 
my  poor  aunt's  presentiment  was  but  too  well  found- 
ed— she  left  this  weary  world  a  week  or  so  after,  and 
I  was  not  even  permitted  to  see  her,  although  she 
sent  Peter  Connolly,  who  had  nowise  made  himself 
obnoxious  at  the  Refuge,  to  ask  that  I  might  be  taken 
to  see  her ;  the  effect  of  her  dying  injunctions  wTas 
probably  dreaded  by  my  keepers,  and  my  aunt  died 
without  seeing  me  again !  I  heard  of  her  death  and 
was  sorry  at  first,  yet  I  cannot  say  that  my  sorrow 
was  what  it  would  have  been  a  few  months  before ; 
as  already  intimated,  my  affections  had  been  artfully 
and  successfully  estranged  from  those  to  whom  my 
young  heart  had  clung  before,  and  I  was  growing 
cold  and  loveless. 

A  few  days  after  Mr.  Watchem's  refusal  to  let  me 
go  and  see  my  aunt,  I  had  a  dream  that  made  no 
slight  impression  on  my  mind.  I  thought  my  Aunt 
Honor  all  in  white  stood  by  my  little  bed  in  the  large 
dormitory  where  I  slept ;  that  she  leaned  over  me 
and  said  in  a  strange,  hollow  voice — "  Go  and find  my 
prayer-book  /"  I  started  and  looked  up  into  her  face, 
a  white,  ghastly  face  it  was,  and  the  glassy  eyes  that 
I  saw  there  seemed  as  though  they  were  not  looking 
at  me,  they  were  fixed  and  stony,  and  had  no  life  in 
them.  I  would  have  screamed  but  I  could  not  open 
my  lips ;  the  figure  raised  one  hand  with  a  warning 
gesture,  a  voice  seemed  again  to  issue  from  the  blood- 
less lips,  and  it  said — "  Pray  for  my  soul — say  the 
prayers  I  taught  you,  or  you  are  lost  forever  !"  I 
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gazed  and  gazed,  and  the  face  and  form  seemed  to 
grow  dim  and  still  dimmer  before  me  till  it  vanished 
quite ;  I  woke  in  terror  and  could  hardly  persuade 
myself  but  that  I  had  really  seen  my  aunt.  I  slept 
no  more  that  night. 

When  I  told  my  dream  next  day,  I  was  laughed  at 
by  the  boys;  the  teachers  even  condescended  to  smile, 
but  Mr.  Slocum  did  not  smile,  he  shook  his  head  and 
pronounced  it  a  device  of  the  Evil  One  to  incline  my 
heart  to  the  Romish  superstition  of  praying  for  the 
dead ! 


CHAPTER  VII. 


I  was  now  left  wholly  and  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  officers  of  the  Reformatory ;  no  kind  Uncle  Tom- 
my now  to  interpose  between  them  and  me,  no  fond 
and  faithful  Aunt  Honor  to  keep  love  of  home  and 
kindred  warm  in  my  heart,  to  nourish  the  germ  of 
faith  within  me,  and  by  her  motherly  counsels  and 
pious  teachings  to  counteract,  to  some  extent,  the  evil 
influences  to  which  I  was  constantly  exposed ;  both 
were  gone  now,  and  with  all  the  coldness  that  was 
creeping  on  rne,  and  the  state  of  transition  in  which 
I  was,  I  could  not  help  feeling  their  loss,  especially  as 
regarded  my  Aunt  Honor,  the  first  friend  I  could  re- 
member having,  the  kind  and  tender  to  the  last. 
There  was  no  one  to  notice  my  childish  sorrow,  and, 
perhaps  I  cherished  it  all  the  more  for  that  I  had  it 
all  to  myself.  At  night  when  I  lay  on  my  little  bed 
I  shed  many  a  tear  as  memory  brought  before  me  the 
sad  pale  face  that  used  to  smile  on  me  so  fondly,  and 
which  I  w&s  never,  never  to  see  again. 

It  was  just  then  that  a  boy  named  O'Byrne,  a  little 
older  than  myself,  was  brought  one  day  with  some 
others  to  the  Reformatory ;  he  was  a  thin,  delicato 
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child,  with  a  look  of  precocious  gravity  on  his  face 
that  made  you  think  him  older  than  he  was.  He  was 
miserably  clad,  yet  his  poor  garments  were  neither 
dirty  nor  tattered,  they  were  clean  and  carefully 
patched,  though  with  pieces  of  so  many  different 
kinds  that  it  reminded  one  of  the  many-colored  gar 
ment  of  Jacob's  favorite  son,  a  fact  which  did  not  es- 
cape the  notice  of  the  boys  resident  in  the  house,  and 
they  christened  him  Joseph  on  account  thereof,  and 
also  because  of  his  singular  modesty  and  meekness. 
His  baptismal  name  was  Kevin,  and  a  strange  name 
it  seemed  to  me  at  first,  till  the  little  fellow  explained 
to  me  that  it  was  a  common  name  in  his  family,  be- 
cause it  was  the  name  of  a  great  Saint  who  had  lived 
in  old  times  in  their  part  of  the  country. 

"  And  what  country  is  that  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  Why,  Ireland,  to  be  sure  !" 

"  So,  then,  you  and  I  are  from  the  same  country, — 
I'm  from  Ireland,  too  !" 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Kevin,  and  from  that 
day  forward  we  were  fast  friends,  and  a  useful  friend- 
ship it  was  to  me,  had  it  but  continued.  I  wondered 
how  such  a  boy,  so  good,  so  gentle,  so  well  mannered 
came  to  be  sent  to  the  Reformatory,  and  I  asked  him 
how  it  happened.  "  What  did  you  do  ?"  I  said.  The 
lad  burst  into  tears  as  he  replied  :  "  No  harm  tfoat  I 
know  of,  but  my  mother  died  (she  used  to  support 
herself  an'  me  by  sewin'  till  she  got  too  sick  to  do 
anything)  an'  then  I  had  no  one,  at  all,  an'  a  police- 
man came  an'  took  me  to  prison  for  bein'  a  vagrant, 
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whatever  that  means,  an'  then  I  was  sent  up  here  to 
the  House  of  Refuge." 

I  marvelled  much  how  a  boy  could  be  sent  to 
prison  merely  for  having  no  one  to  look  after  him, 
but  I  could  say  no  more  then,  as  our  brief  colloquy 
was  interrupted.  But  Kevin  and  I  found  means  of 
renewing  the  conversation  again  and  again,  and  in  a 
few  days  we  knew  each  other  as  well  as  though  we 
had  been  years  together. 

But  there  were  others  in  the  house  who  did  not 
like  O'Byrne  as  well  as  I  did ;  he  was  no  favorite 
with  the  officers  of  the  house,  I  could  see  plainly,  and 
even  the  chaplain  regarded  him  as  no  very  promising 
subject.  This  was  the  strangest  thing  to  me,  and 
being  naturally  of  a  thoughtful  turn  of  mind,  I  pon- 
dered often  on  the  little  favor  shown  to  Kevin 
O'Byrne,  whereas  other  boys  were  praised  and  com- 
mended for  the  very  qualities  I  saw  in  him,  above  all 
others.  It  was  hard  to  account  for  it  then,  but  I  can 
well  understand  it  now.  Amongst  other  good  quali- 
ties O'Byrne  was  remarkable  for  docility,  but  this 
docility  did  not  extend  to  matters  of  religion,  and  it 
was  surprising  to  hear  the  little  fellow  how  sturdily 
he  maintained  his  own  belief.  The  teachers  had  pro- 
bably complained  of  this  to  the  Superintendent,  for 
Mr.  Watchem  came  one  day  whilst  we  were  in  class 
and  reprimanded  Kevin  very  sharply  for  his  contu- 
macious conduct  in  bandying  words  with  his  teach- 
ers. To  this  Kevin  made  no  reply,  but  somehow  he 
.did  not  look  very  penitent,  and  Mr.  Watchem's  brow 
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grew  dark  as  he  cut  the  matter  short  with  a  stern 
injunction  to  "  see  that  he  heard  no  more  such  re* 
ports  of  him." 

Mr.  Slocum  tried  milder  means,  but  with  no  better 
success  than  his  superior  appeared  to  have  had,  and, 
finally,  Mrs.  Jedder  took  the  stiff-necked  descendant 
of  the  Wicklow  chiefs  to  task  for  his  contumacy.  It 
was  during  play-time  one  day  that  the  good  lady  ac- 
costed Kevin  and  I  where  we  were  sitting  on  a  door- 
step reading  a  little  book  I  had  from  the  library. 

"  Oh-!  that  is  well,"  said  she,  "  I  like  to  see  boys 
fond  of  reading.    What  book  have  you  there  ?" 

I  mentioned  the  name, — it  was  an  affecting  story 
of  a  dear  little  boy  who  had  the  misfortune  of  having 
a  Romanist  for  his  mother,  but  his  father  being  a 
Bible  Christian  had  instilled  the  most  wholesome 
dread  of  Popery  into  his  tender  mind,  together  with 
a  quantity  of  Bible  truth  sufficient  to  counteract  the 
real  or  supposed  influence  of  the  Romish  mother. 
But  like  the  stepmothers  in  fairy  tales,  the  mother, 
an  exceedingly  blind  and  bigoted  Romanist,  was  both 
harsh  and  cruel  to  the  sweet  child,  the  precocious  bud 
of  grace,  and  'twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful  to 
read  of  what  hardships  she  made  him  endure  (always 
in  the  absence  of  his  kind  father),  because  he  would 
not  be  said  by  her  and  worship  the  Virgin  and  the 
Saints,  and  do  honor  to  graven  things,  turning  away 
from  the  one  true  God.  The  struggles  of  this  sin- 
gularly favored  child  against  the  tyranny  of  his  un- 
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regenerate  parent  were  the  subject  matter  of  the  in- 
teresting volume. 

"  It  is  a  very  good  little  book,"  said  Mrs.  Jedder  ; 
"I  am  glad  to  have  you  read  it.  O'Byrne,"  ad- 
dressing my  companion,  "  you  do  not  seem  as  much 
interested  in  the  story  as  O'Grady.  Do  you  not  like 
it  ?" 

"  No,  ma'am !" 

"  And  why  so  ?  is  it  not  a  very  pretty  story  ?" 
"  I  don't  like  it,  ma'am  !"  said  Kevin  in  a  decided 
tone. 

"  Well !  that  is  strange ;  and  pray,  my  little  fellow, 
what  is  the  reason  ?" 

"  Because,  ma'am,  Samuel  wasn't  such  a  good  boy 
as  they  make  him  out,  or  he'd  do  what  his  mother 
told  him.*' 

"Ah!  but  you  know  his  mother  was  not  a  good 
woman.  She  wanted  him  to  do  what  is  forbidden 
by  the  law  of  God." 

"  No,  ma'am,"  said  Kevin,  "  she  did  not.  It  isn't 
forbidden  by  the  law  of  God  to  pray  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  the  Saints.  It  isn't  wrong  to  do  it, 
either,  and  Samuel  ought  to  have  done  it  when  his 
mother  told  him." 

"You  forget,  Kevin,  that  his  father  didn't  want 
him  to,  and  he  knew  that  his  father  was  wiser  and 
better  than'his  mother." 

"  I  don't  see  that.  He  wasn't  wiser  or  better,  ma'am," 
rejoined  O'Byrne,  with  discrimination  beyond  his  age ; 
"  the  only  thing  was  that  he  was  a  Protestant  and 
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wouldn't  pray  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  Samuel's 
mother  was  a  Catholic  and  did  pray  to  her.  That's 
all." 

"  You  are  a  strange  child,"  said  Mrs.  Jedder  begin- 
ning to  feel  discouraged ;  "  do  you  pray  to  the  Vir- 
gin?" 

"  I  do,  ma'am,  and  I  mane  to  pray  to  her  as  long  as 
I  live,  an'  I  pray  to  St.  Kevin,  too,  that's  my  patron 
saint,  ma'am." 

"  You  are  a  sad  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Jedder,  growing 
very  red  in  the  face.  "  I  feel  much  troubled  about 
you,  and  must  ask  dear  Mr.  Browning,  the  chaplain,  to 
speak  to  you  on  these  matters.  You  may  read  a  little 
while  longer,  Charles." 

She  turned  away  and  I  asked  Kevin  why  he  spoke 
so  to  Mrs.  Jedder. 

"  Because  what  I  said  was  true,"  he  replied,  "  and 
my  mother  told  me  always  to  tell  the  truth." 

"  But  it  ain't  true  that  Samuel's  mother  was  a  good 
woman,  was  it  ?" 

"An'  why  wouldn't  she  be  good?"  said  Kevin 
sharply;  "is  it  because  she  was  a  Catholic,  an'  did 
what  every  Catholic  ought  to  do  ?  See  here,  O'Grady ! 
— didn't  your  mother  make  you  pray  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  the  Saints,  and  didn't  she  do  everything 
that  Mrs.  Green  did  in  the  story  ?" 

"  I  don't  remember  my  mother,"  said  I,  the  tears 
coming  into  my  eyes. 

"You  don't?"  said  O'Byrne  in  a  softened  tone; 
"who  took  care  of  you,  then,  before  you  came  here?" 
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"  My  Aunt  Honor,  and  she  died  the  other  day." 

"  Well !  didn't  she  make  you  do  all  those  things  ?" 

"  She  did,"  said  I,  with  something  like  a  feeling  of 
self  reproach.  "  And  she  used  to  make  me  bless  my- 
self, too,  before  and  after  my  meals." 

"  Very  good ;  then  you  see  she  was  a  Catholic,  an 
wanted  you  to  be  one,  too,  an'  do  you  think  she  was 
a  bad  woman  for  that  ?" 

"  No,"  said  I  with  a  glow  of  genuine  feeling,  "  she 
was  a  good,  good  woman,  my  Aunt  Honor,  for  all 
they  say  bad  things  of  her  here." 

The  bell  rang  just  then  for  class  ;  we  stood  up,  and 
O'Byrne  whispered  in  my  ear  before  we  joined  the 
other  boys  : — "  I'll  tell  you  what,  O'Grady  !  don't  you 
mind  what  they  tell  you  here.  Do  as  your  aunt  bid 
you,  an'  you'll  do  right." 

Poor  O'Byrne  !  what  a  solemn,  earnest  look  was  in 
his  eyes  when  he  said  that — truly  a  Daniel  come  to 
judgment ! 

That  was  Monday,  and  it  was  not  till  the  following 
Sunday  that  the  chaplain  took  any  particular  notice 
of  young  O'Byrne.  Then  it  was  before  all  the 
boys  he  spoke  to  him,  when  the  following  dialogue 
ensued : 

"  I  regret  to  learn,  my  little  boy,  that  you  are  not 
so  docile  and  obedient  as  you  ought  to  be  to  those 
placed  in  authority  over  you.  What  is  this  your 
name  is  ?" 

"  Kevin  O'Byrne,  sir !" 

"  Kevin !  humph  ! — Well !  Kevin,  they  tell  me  you 
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will  not  say  the  prayers  which  the  other  boys  say, 
How  is  this,  Kedger  ?" 

"  Kevin,  if  you  please,  sir !"  said  the  boy  timidly. 

"  Well !  Kevin,  or  Kedger,  or  whatever  they  call 
yon,  is  it  true  that  you  refuse  to  say  the  prayers 
taught  in  the  Refuge  ?" 

"  It  is,  sir;  I  say  the  prayers  my  mother  taught  me 
to  say,  an'  I  can't  or  won't  say  any  other." 

"  And  why  not,  pray  ?" 

"  Because — because,"  he  hesitated  and  looked  a 
little  confused. 
"  Because  what  ?" 

"  Because  my  mother  taught  me  our  own  prayers, 
sir,  an'  I  know  they're  the  best." 

"  How  do  you  know  they  are  the  best." 

"  Because  they're  the  Catholic  prayers,  sir  !" 

"  Oh  !  indeed  !  And  why  do  you  think  the  Cath- 
olic prayers  the  best  ?" 

"  Because,  sir,  the  Catholic  religion  is  the  only  true 
religion." 

The  chaplain  looked  aghast.  He  and  the  Superin- 
tendents exchanged  significant  glances,  then  he  turn- 
ed to  O'Byrne  again. 

"  I  see  you  are  a  sensible  boy,"  said  he ;  "  it  is  really 
a  pleasure  to  find  one  of  your  age  able  to  answer 
questions  so  readily.  Now  tell  me  why  do  you  con- 
sider the  Catholic  religion  the  best  ?" 

Little  Kevin  paused  a  moment  before  he  replied ; 
at  last  he  said — "  Because  it  came  from  God,  sir  !" 

"Ah !  indeed ;  then  how  does  it  happen  that  if  their 
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religion  came  from  God  Roman  Catholics  worship 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  make  her  like  unto  God  ?" 

"  Catholics  don't  do  that,  sir  ! — they  pray  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  to  pray  for  them,  but  they  don't 
make  her  like  unto  God." 

"  Nor  they  don't  pray  to  pictures  and  crucifixes 
and  such  things  ?" 

«  Why,  no,  sir/'— and  the  boy  smiled  as  he  looked 
up  in  the  minister's  face, — "  Sure  everybody  knows 
that  a  picture  or  a  crucifix,  or  anything  that  way, 
couldn't  hear,  an'  where  'id  be  the  use  of  prayin'  to 
it." 

"  Yet  you  pray  to  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints  who 
are  in  heaven.  How  do  you  suppose  they  can  hear 
you  ?" 

This  question  puzzled  Kevin  a  little,  and  it  was 
some  minutes .  before  he  replied,  brightening  up : 
"  God  can  make  them  hear.  The  catechism  says  that 
God  can  do  all  things,  and  there  is  nothing  impossible 
to  Him." 

"  Oh  !  that  is  all  very  well  to  say,  but  we  all  know 
that  Romanists  worship  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the 
crucifix,  and  even  a  morsel  of  bread  which  they  call 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  which  they  bow  down  to  as  a 
God." 

"  Well !  sir,"  said  the  lad,  a  sort  of  humorous  smile 
brightening  his  thin  features,  "you  may  know  all 
that,  but  we  Catholics  don't  know  it.  Our  cate- 
chism tells  us  that  there  is  but  one  God  in  three  di- 
vine persons." 
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"  You  are  a  saucy  fellow,  O'Byrne ! — I  dare  say 
your  catechism  tells  you  also  that  there  is  no  respect 
due  to  your  superiors,  especially  if  they  are  not  Ro- 
manists !" 

"  No  sir,"  said  Kevin,  "  the  catechism  tells  us  to 
honor  our  superiors,  no  matter  who  or  what  they 
are." 

"  You  seem  to  know  your  catechism  well,"  said 
the  minister  in  an  ironical  tone ;  "  who  taught  it  to 
you  ?" 

"  My  mother,  sir !"  and  Kevin's  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 

"  Your  mother,  eh  ?  she  must  have  been  well  in- 
structed P1  in  the  same  jeering  tone. 

"  She  was,  sir ;  she  got  the  best  of  schooling  in  her 
young  days." 

"  Indeed  ?  how  happened  it,  then,  that  she  died  in 
such  misery,  and  left  you  a  tattered  vagrant  in  the 
streets  of  New  York  ?" 

All  the  blood  in  Kevin's  body  seemed  to  rush  to 
his  face  on  hearing  this  bitter  taunt.  He  looked  up 
in  the  minister's  face  with  an  expression  of  some- 
thing like  defiance : 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  it  was  God's  will  that  my  poor 
mother  came  to  poverty  after  my  father's  death,  and 
many  a  day  and  night,  too,  she  worked  to  support 
herself  and  me,  but  at  last  she  couldn't  sew  auy  more, 
and  then  we  were  most  starving  at  times,  and  she 
had  to  sell  her  own  clothes,  and  wasn't  able  to  get 
any  for  me,  so  that  mine  wore  out  entirely,  even 
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before  she  died,  but  they  weren't  tattered,  sir, 
for  she  used  to  sit  up  in  her  bed  and  mend  them  to 
the  very  last." 

"And  your  father — what  was  he  ?" 

"  He  was  a  farmer,  sir,  when  we  were  at  homes 
but  his  people  were  grand  and  rich  in  the  old  times." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?"  And  the  minister  regarded  him 
with  a  cold  bitter  smile  that  still  more  excited  the 
little  fellow's  indignation. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  he,  "  my  father  was  come  of  the 
O'Byrnes  of  Wicklow,  and  I  heard  my  mother  often 
say  that  they  were  lords  of  the  whole  country." 

*  Oh  !  in  that  case,"  said  the  chaplain,  as  near  laugh- 
ing out  as  he  could  well  be  on  the  Lord's  Day,  whilst 
the  other  officers  of  the  Refuge  smiled  and  exchanged 
derisive  glances  amongst  themselves  ;  "  in  that  case, 
Kevin,  you  must  feel  yourself  an  important  person. 
It  is  not  every  Juvenile  Delinquent  who  can  boast  of 
such  high  lineage.  But  that  name  of  Kevin  does  not 
suit  you.  Suppose  we  call  you  King — instead — it 
sounds  almost  the  same,  you  know, — King  O'Byrne — 
those  names  will  go  well  together." 

u  No,  they  won't,  sir,"  said  the  far-descended  "  va- 
grant boy,"  firing  up  again.  "  I  was  christened  Kevin, 
sir,  after  the  blessed  and  holy  St.  Kevin,  and  for  the 
same  reason  it's  an  old  name  in  our  family — I  won't 
be  called  King,  or  anything  else  but  Kevin — Kevin 
O'Byrne,  sir,  that's  my  name." 

"  As  you  please,  Kevin,  but  I  must  have  a  talk  with 
you  some  of  these  days ;  we  must  try  to  make  you 
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more  humble,  and  more  christian-like  in  your 
speech." 

Kevin  said  nothing,  and  the  chaplain  turned  away, 
looking  very  much  like  a  man  who  had  got  the  worst 
of  the  battle.  His  liking  for  O'Byrne  was  not  increased 
by  this  encounter,  and  the  boy's  general  standing  in  the 
house  fell  rather  than  rose.  But  it  was  quite  remark- 
able that  with  some  of  us  boys  be  became  a  greater 
favorite  than  ever.  The  older  boys,  however,  and 
Flynn  in  particular,  amused  themselves  at  his  expense, 
and  twitted  him  unmercifully  on  his  descent  from 
"  the  great  O'Byrnes  ;" — "  who  would  think,"  they 
used  to  say  derisively,  "  that  Joseph  had  so  much 
spunk  in  him?"  Then  they  took  to  calling  him  St. 
Kevin,  too,  and  you  would  hear  them  saying  to  each 
other,  when  they  saw  him  approaching, — "  Here 
comes  the  blessed  and  holy  St.  Kevin — mind  what 
you  say  and  do,  now !" 

Most  boys  would  have  been  pained  and  mortified 
by  such  persevering  ridicule  and  tantalizing,  but  not 
so  Kevin  O'Byrne ;  he  never  lost  his  temper  with 
any  of  them,  no  matter  what  they  said ;  neither  did 
he  ever  join  in  the  laugh  which  he  knew  was  raised 
at  the  expense  of  his  religion,  or  his  ancestry,  but  he 
often  managed,  cleverly  enough,  to  turn  the  laugh 
against  his  adversaries,  much  to  their  discomfiture. 
He  had  wonderful  strength  of  character,  that  boy, 
and  powers  of  mind  that,  if  duly  directed,  would 
have  made  him  a  man  of  mark  in  the  world,  had  ho 
lived  to  come  to  man's  estate,  which,  I  am  sorry  to 
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say,  he  did  not.  It  was  truly  surprising  to  hear  how 
well  he  could  maintain  his  ground  in  religious  dis- 
cussion and  how  much  he  knew  of  the  Christian 
doctrine.  What  a  mother  he  must  have  had,  poor 
little  fellow !  child  of  poverty  and  toil !  worthy  de- 
scendant of  the  brave  and  noble  ! 

For  my  part,  I  was  impressed  by  Kevin  O'Byrne 
as  I  had  never  been  by  any  one ;  I  looked  up  to  him 
with  unbounded  respect,  intuitively  feeling  his  su- 
periority to  myself  and  all  the  other  boys,  and  could 
we  have  been  more  together  I  am  convinced  he 
would  have  exercised  a  most  beneficial  influence  over 
me ;  but  we  were  too  closely  watched  for  any  great 
good  to  come  of  our  intercourse,  and  it  was  only  at 
rare  and  brief  intervals  that  we  could  speak  freely  to 
each  other.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  soon  after 
Kevin's  coming  amongst  us,  I  told  him,  in  confidence, 
of  the  dream  I  had  had  about  my  Aunt  Honor  a  few 
nights  after  her  death  ;  then  followed  the  story  of  my 
infant  days,  at  least  in  so  far  as  I  remembered  them, 
Aunt  Honor's  picture-book  conspicuous,  as  usual, 
amongst  my  recollections,  also  the  venerable  priest 
and  the  tall  cross  in  the  old  graveyard,  with  what 
my  Uncle  Tommy  had  told  me  of  my  father  and  mo- 
ther sleeping  in  its  shade.  O'Byrne  was  much  in- 
terested in  all  I  told  him  ;  he  was  an  imaginative  boy, 
and  delighted  in  old  stories,  especially  if  they  were 
connected  with  religion. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Charley,"  said  he,  "  I  wish  I 
could  remember  such  things  as  you  do,  but  I  can't,'1 
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he  added  mournfully,  "  for  I  was  only  a  baby  when 
we  came  to  America.  I  wish  my  father  and  mother 
were  buried  in  an  old  churchyard  in  Ireland  with  a 
cross  like  that  so  near  their  graves." 

I  was  going  to  tell  him  about  the  cross  being  a 
Romish  idol,  but  somehow  I  thought  it  was  better 
not,  and  I  listened  in  silence  to  what  he  had  to  say, 
for  I  loved  to  hear  him  talk  on  such  subjects. 

"  My  mother  often  told  me,"  said  he,  "  of  old  bury- 
ing grounds  like  that  in  Ireland,  where  the  grass 
grew  over  the  tombstones,  and  the  people  used  to 
go  on  Sundays  after  Mass  to  pray  on  the  graves  of 
their  friends.  Oh  !  I  wish,  I  wish  I  could  be  buried 
in  a  place  like  that,  and  have  people  to  come  and 
pray  on  my  grave !" 

"  But,  Kevin,"  I  said,  "  wasn't  it  queer  for  me  to 
dream  that  my  Aunt  Honor  told  me  to  find  her 
prayer-book  ? — I'm  always  thinking  of  that." 

"  It  was  queer,"  said  O'Byrne,  with  a  thoughtful 
look ;  "  my  mother  used  to  tell  me  that  it  was  wrong 
to  notice  dreams,  but  that  was  a  strange  dream  of 
yours.    Don't  you  know  where  the  book  is  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't ;  my  aunt  told  me  that  she  gave  it  to 
my  sister  and  brother  for  a  keepsake  when  they  were 
going  to  America,  but  you  know  I  told  you  that  I 
don't  know  where  they  are." 

"  Maybe  it's  dead  they  are/'  said  O'Byrne  drearily; 
he  was  fond  of  talking  of  death  and  the  grave. 

"Maybe  so;  I  don't  know."  1 

"And  then,  you  know,  somebody  else,  a  stranger, 
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maybe,  would  have  the  old  prayer-book,  and  your 
aunt  wouldn't  like  that,  would  she?  if  she  was 
alive." 

"  No,  I  think  she  wouldn't  like  it,"  I  answered,  not 
knowing  much  what  I  was  saying. 

"  Well !  how  do  you  know,"  said  O'Byrne,  lowering 
his  voice  almost  to  a  whisper,  "how  do  you  know 
but  it  troubles  her  now — who  knows  but  it's  some 
Protestant  has  it  ?" 

"Why,  how  could  she  know  anything  about  her 
book,  and  she  dead  ?"  I  asked  in  surprise. 

"  God  knows,"  said  Kevin,  "  God  knows,  but  I 
haveheard  old  people  tell  of  such  things  happen- 
ing." 

"  Of  what  things  ?" 

"  Why  of  people  being  troubled  in  the  other  world 
about  what's  going  on  in  this." 

"  Where  is  the  other  world  ?"  I  inquired  more  and 
more  mystified. 

"  Oh  !  that's  where  people  go  to  when  they  die." 

"  Is  heaven  the  other  world  ?" 

St.  Kevin's  namesake  was  scarcely  theologian  enough 
to  solve  this  question ;  but  I  fancy  he  did  not  like  to 
say  so;  he  hesitated,  fixed  his  eyes  a  moment  on 
vacancy,  just  as  a  philosopher  might  who  was  revolv- 
ing some  new  proposition  in  his  mind  ;  at  last  he 
turned  his  soft  brown  eyes  on  me  and  said,  though  in 
an  undecided  tone : — "  No,  the  other  world  is  not 
heaven — you  know  all  the  people  that  die  don't  go 
to  heaven.    Some  go  to  hell,  and  some  to  purgatory 
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—so — so  hell  and  purgatory  must  be  in  the  other 
world,  too." 

"  Purgatory !"  I  repeated;  "what  place  is  that? 
Oh  !  now  I  remember — my  Aunt  Honor  and  old  Ally 
used  to  pray  for  1  the  poor  souls  in  purgatory  P — what 
sort  of  a  place  is  it,  Kevin  ?" 

"  Why,  Charley,'1  he  replied,  "  I  thought  you  knew 
all  about  purgatory;  that's  the  place,  you  know, 
w^ere — where — "  he  paused  again,  with  the  same 
thoughtful,  puzzled  look,  but  before  he  could  recall 
what  his  mother  had  told  him  of  the  middle  state  of 
souls,  a  hoarse  laugh  behind  us  made  us  turn,  and 
there  stood  Terence  Flynn  with  another  lad  of  his 
own  age  named  Killeen.    They  were  both  laughing. 

"  Well  done,  Joseph  !"  cried  Flynn,  as  he  laid  his 
hand  on  O'Byrne's  shoulder  ;  "  it's  real  fan  to  hear  you 
explaining  purgatory  to  O* Grady  ! — But  come  along, 
my  fine  fellow,  we'll  see  whether  Mr.  Slocum  will 
thank  you  for  talking  such  nonsensical  Romish  stuff." 

"I'll  engage  he  won't  talk  it  again  for  awhile," 
said  Killeen  with  a  malicious  twinkle  of  his  small  gray 
eyes.  "  Popery  won't  do  in  the  Refuge.  Be  alive, 
you  young  monk,  we  can't  be  standing  here  waiting 
for  you.  And  you  come,  too,  O'Grady  !  Mr.  Slocum 
will  have  a  word  to  say  to  you,  I'll  be  bound !" 

"  Come,  Charley,"  said  O'Byrne,  taking  me  by  the 
hand  ;  "  don't  be  afraid,  neither  you  nor  I  has  done 
anything  wrong." 

"  Haven't  you,  indeed  ?"  said  Flynn.  "  Well ! 
you'll  soon  see  whether  you  have  or  not.,; 
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Mr.  Slocum  heard  the  complaint  against  O'Byrne 
and  he  looked  very  grave  upon  it,  but,  for  some  rea- 
son known  to  himself,  he  contented  himself  with  a 
gentle  reprimand,  telling  us  that  such  subjects  were 
not  fit  for  little  boys,  and  that  he  hoped  we  would 
avoid  them  for  the  time  to  come.  "  As  for  you,  King 
O'Byrne," — he  was  going  on  when  Kevin  put  in — 

"  I'm  not  King  O'Byrne, — sir, — my  name  is  Kevin 
O'Byrne,  Mr.  Slocum,  and  I'll  not  answer  any  one 
that  calls  me  anything  else." 

A  red  spot  burned  on  the  sallow  cheek  of  the  As- 
sistant Superintendent ;  he  looked  angry  enough  to 
administer  the  hardest  kind  of  punishment  on  the 
spot ;  he  controlled  his  passion,  however,  and  merely 
said—"  Take  care,  my  little  lad !  —  we  shall  find 
means  to  bring  such  refractory  delinquents  as  you 
into  subjection.  I  shall  acquaint  Mr.  Watchem  of 
your  unruly  conduct.  And  you,  O'Grady !  pay  at- 
tention to  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you :  you  are  not 
on  any  account  to  have  any  more  conversations  of 
this  kind  with  O'Byrne;  I  find  that  he  is  not  a 
truthful  boy,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  trusted.  ISTow, 
mark  me,  if  I  find  you  disobeying  me  in  this,  I  will 
punish  you  most  severely." 

There  was  little  private  communication  between 
O'Byrne  and  me  after  that ;  we  were  both  watched 
so  closely  that  we  were  scarcely  ever  a  moment  to- 
gether except  in  the  presence  of  others,  and  our  in- 
tercourse, so  agreeable,  and  assuredly  so  profitable  to 
me,  was,  I  might  say,  at  an  end.    I  was  just  the  same 
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as  before,  swallowing  all  that  was  told  me  against 
Popery  and  all  Popish  things,  and  imbibing  as  freely 
as  my  teachers  could  wish  the  anti-Romish  spirit  of 
the  institution.  Not  so  O'Byrne ;  with  the  fidelity 
of  a  martyr  he  clung  to  the  faith  so  early  planted  and 
so  well  nourished  in  his  young  heart ;  neither  jeers, 
nor  threats  of  punishment,  nor  even  the  mildest  per- 
suasions had  any  effect  on  him ;  alone  of  all  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquents  he  kept  his  faith  unchanged. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


It  might  have  been  some  two  months  after 
O'Byrne's  commitment  as  a  Juvenile  Delinquent, 
and  I  had  been  over  a  year  in  the  Refuge,  when 
amongst  the  visitors  of  the  day, — a  bright  spring 
day  it  was,  too, — were  two  gentlemen,  strangers  evi- 
dently, who  appeared  to  make  a  most  careful  exami- 
nation of  everything  connected  with  the  management 
of  the  institution.  Mr.  Watchem  himself  accompa- 
nied them  through  the  house  ;  they  visited  the  Girls' 
Reformatory  first,  and  then  passed  on  to  ours,  mani- 
festing such  particular  interest  in  everything  they 
saw  that  the  Superintendent  was  quite  charmed. 
The  elder  of  the  two,  a  shrewd,  intelligent-looking 
man,  with  a  certain  expression  of  good-natured  droll- 
ery about  his  mouth,  and  in  his  eyes,  which  I  could 
not  then  understand;  but  the  face  fixed  itself  on 
my  memory,  and  in  time  I  became  sensible  of  its  pe- 
culiarities. 

The  younger  gentleman  was  tall,  and  rather  thin, 
grave  enough  in  aspect,  and  serious  enough  in  man- 
ner, to  be  a  godly  professor  of  religion,  in  which  ca- 
pacity Mr.  Watchem  appeared  to  regard  him,  treat- 
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ing  the  two,  in  consequence,  with  marked  respect  and 
unlimited  attention. 

The  three  had  reached  our  class-room,  when  the 
elder  of  the  two  visitors  inquired  if  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  ask  the  boys  a  few  questions. 

"  Certainly,  sir !  we  are  always  glad  to  have  visi 
tors  examine  the  boys  and  girls." 

Thereupon  the  elderly  gentleman  began  to  ask 
each  one  of  us  what  religion  we  belonged  to,  and 
what  was  the  religion  of  our  parents.  Most  of  us 
answered  the  latter  interrogatory  by  saying  that  out 
parents  were  Catholics  ;  the  question  concerning  our 
own  religion  was  not  so  promptly  answered.  A  few 
of  the  very  last  arrivals  said  they  were  Catholics ;  a 
larger  number  of  the  smaller  boys,  myself  amongst 
the  rest,  hesitated  and  looked  at  Mr.  Watchem, 
whose  eyes  were  upon  us. 

"  You  need  not  trouble  yourselves  to  answer,  boys," 
said  the  visitor,  "  I  see  how  the  matter  stands.  Your 
training  is  very  successful.    Mr.  " 

"  Watchem,  sir!"' 

"Watchem,  ah  ! — quite  a  significant  name  that,  sir! 
May  I  ask  was  it  given  you  in  virtue  of  your  office  ?" 

"  You  are  facetious,  sir !"  said  the  polite  Superin- 
tendent, condescending  to  smile,  a  very  unusual  act 
of  condescension  with  him.  "No,  sir,  my  family 
name  is  Watchem." 

"  And  a  very  good  name  it  is,"  and  the  visitor  pre- 
sented his  snuff-box,  from  which  the  Superintendent 
took  a  pinch.    "Well,  Mr.  Watchem,  you  deserve 
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great  praise,  I  must  say,  for  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  you  conduct  this  institution- — you  do,  indeed ! 
I  am  entirely  satisfied  with  what  I  have  seen  here. 
Now  will  you  do  me  the  favor  of  furnishing  me  with 
a  little  more  information  regarding  the  rules  of  this 
Reformatory,  and  the  foundation  on  which  it 
rests  ?" 

"  With  great  pleasure,  sir." 

"Well,  then,  in  the  first  place,  I  am  desirous  of 
ascertaining  what  is  the  established  rule  here  with 
regard  to  religion  ?" 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir." 

"  I  mean  to  say,  have  you  any  particular  form  of 
religion  prescribed  for  your  observance  ?" 

"  No,  sir.  We  have  no  established  religion  save 
that  of  the  Gospel." 

"  The  best  you  could  have,  Mr.  Watchem  !  But 
you  know,  my  good  sir,  every  Christian  sect  claims 
to  have  and  to  teach  the  religion  of  the  Gospel.  I 
presume  the  Managers  of  the  Reformatory,  and  the 
benevolent  Society  of  which  they  are  members,  desire 
to  have  some  particular  form  of  belief  inculcated 
amongst  the  Juvenile  Delinquents?  Are  you  in- 
structed to  make  them  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Bap- 
tists, Anabaptists,  Independents,  Methodists,  or  

Romanists?  Ha!  ha!  ha!"  and  the  elderly  gentle- 
man laughed  good-humoredly,  as,  throwing  back  his 
coat,  he  inserted  his  two  thumbs  in  the  arm-holes  of 
his  vest,  and  stood  watching  the  Superintendent, 
awaiting  his  answer. 
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Mr.  Watchem,  amused,  for  once,  by  the  very  pecu- 
liar manner  of  his  visitor,  and  his  singular,  but  not  at 
all  offensive,  mode  of  putting  questions,  answered 
with  the  same  w  intry  smile  as  before  : 

"  I  told  you,  sir,  that  we  have  no  established  reli- 
gion here." 

"  Oh  !  your  institution  is  founded,  in  that  respect, 
on  the  model  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States — I  see !  But  you  have  a  chaplain  here — a 
worthy  man,  I  am  told.    Of  what  reKgion  is  he  ?" 

"  Really,  sir,  I  never  asked  him.  I  believe  he  ad- 
heres to  the  Dutch  Reform." 

"  The  Dutch  Reform,  eh  ?  Are  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquents, then,  expected  to  c  adhere'  to  the  Dutch 
Reform  ?" 

"  Oh  dear,  no,  sir,  they  are  at  liberty  to  choose  a 
religion  for  themselves  when  they  are  old  enough  to 
do  so.  Ministers  of  all  denominations  are  in  the 
habit  of  preaching  and  teaching  here." 

"  What !  surely  not  Romanists  ?"  and  the  old  gen- 
tleman looked,  as  it  were,  horrified.  His  companion 
turned  away  to  hide  a  smile. 

"  Oh !  of  course  not  Romanists,"  Mr.  Watchem 
made  haste  to  say,  certain  doubts  which  had  been 
gathering  in  his  mind  completely  dispelled  by  the 
visitor's  truly  evangelical  dislike  of  Popery,  as  in- 
dicated by  his  manner  more  than  his  words.  u  You 
will  understand,  sir,  that  I  speak  of  Bible  Christians 
only." 

"  Then  your  aim  is,  Mr.  Watchem,  to  make  all  the 
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Juvenile  Delinquents  entrusted  to  your  reforming 
care  Bible  Christians  ?" 
"  Undoubtedly,  sir !" 

"And  Roman  Catholic  priests  are  never  allowed 
to  visit  the  house — I  mean  in  their  priestly  charac- 
ter ?" 

"  No,  sir !" 

"  Very  good  !  very !"  And  the  old  gentleman  rub- 
bed his  hands  as  if  delighted  to  hear  this.  "  But 
pray  tell  me,  my  good  Mr.  Watchem  !  do  none  of  the 
boys  or  girls  of  that  persuasion — for  I  see  you  have 
a  very  large  number  of  them  here — ever  ask  to  see  a 
priest — in  case  of  sickness,  for  instance  ?" 

"  Suppose  they  did,  sir,"  said  the  Superintendent 
with  his  icy  smile,  "  what  then?  do  you  think  we 
would  send  for  a  Romish  priest  to  please  a  silly  child, 
or  allow  him  to  practise  his  superstitious  mummery 
at  the  sick  or  dying  bed  of  an  inmate  of  this  house  ? 
No,  sir,  we  would  not !" 

The  old  gentleman  took  out  his  box,  tapped  it 
rather  more  energetically  than  usual,  and  smiling,  held 
it  out  to  Mr.  Watchem. 

"  In  that  case,  my  good  sir,"  said  he,  "  you  cannot 
help  making  them  ail  good  Bible  Christians,  as  you 
say, — that  is,  if  they  remain  long  enough  in  your 
hands." 

"  Oh  !  as  for  that,  sir,  we  take  sufficient  care  that 
if  they  pass  from  our  hands,  it  is  into  hands  just  as 
capable  of  leading  them  in  the  way  they  should  go," 

"  How  do  you  manage  that,  Mr.  Watchem  ?" 
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"When  they  are  old  enough  to  be  indentured  out, 
we  bind  them  to  persons  selected  and  recom- 
mended by  worthy  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  Union  we  may  choose  to  send  them 
to.'1 

"  Then  you  send  them  out  of  the  State  of  New 
York  sometimes  ?" 

"  Certainly  we  do,  sir  I" 

"  Do  the  terms  of  your  charter  permit  you  to  do 
so  ?    I  should  think  not." 

"  Why  so,  sir  ?    Have  you  seen  our  charter  ?" 

"  No  ;  but  I  should  think  the  State  of  New  York 
would  be  over-generous  were  she  to  endow  an  institu- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  training  up  boys  and  girls  to 
make  citizens  for  ether  States.  Eh  !  Mr.  Watchem  ?" 

"  But  the  object  is,  sir,  to  place  such  boys  and  girls 
out  of  the  reach  of  those  corrupt  influences,  those 
vicious  connections,  that  might  meet  them  again  on 
their  entrance  into  the  world,  and  undo  all  we  have 
been  doing.    You  understand,  sir  ?" 

"  Oh !  yes,  I  understand  !"  said  the  visitor,  with  his 
shrewd  look,  and  humorous  smile.  "The  vicious 
connections  are,  of  course,  the  Romish  fathers, 
mothers,  and  so  forth,  who  being  delinquents  them- 
selves— old  sinners,  as  it  were — made  their  children 
Juvenile  delinquents." 

"  Precisely  so,  sir  I"  said  Watchem,  though  in  a 
hesitating  sort  of  way,  as  if  he  felt  that  there  was  a 
meaning  in  the  other's  words  which  he,  at  least,  did 
not  understand.  % 
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"Well!  now,  I  think  I  have  troubled  you  quite 
enough,  Mr.  Watchem,"  said  the  interlocutor  of  that 
gentleman ;  "  one  or  two  more  questions,  and  I  have 
dune.  Is  there  any  fixed  term  for  the  detention  of 
boys  and  girls  in  your  Reformatory  ?" 

"  No,  sir  !  it  is  entirely  optional  with  the  Managers 
how  long  we  keep  them  in  the  Refuge — employing 
them  in  whatever  way  may  be  deemed  most  suita- 
ble !" 

"  And  then  ?" 

"And  then  we  indenture  them  out,  as  I  have 
already  told  you." 

"  That  is  to  say,  Mr.  Watchem,  that  from  the  mo- 
ment these  juvenile  delinquents  are  placed  in  your 
hands,  they  are  virtually  dead  to  their  parents  or 
natural  guardians  ?"  To  this  the  Superintendent 
merely  nodded  assent ;  he  was  clearly  growing  sus- 
picious. 

"I  intended  to  have  asked  you,  Mr.  Watchem," 
said  the  inquisitive  visitor,  "  what  are  the  sources 
from  which  your  revenue  is  derived,  but  I  really  feel 
as  though  I  had  already  overtaxed  your  patience,  and 
will,  therefore,  defer  any  other  questions  to  some 
other  opportunity.'" 

"  As  you  will,  sir;  but  now  that  I  have  answered 
so  many  questions  of  yours,  would  you  oblige  me  by 
answering  one  of  mine  ?  May  I  ask  what  is  your 
name  ?" 

"  Oh  !  certainly,  sir,  certainly, — my  name  is  Catch- 
em,  Mr.  Watchem;"  and  he  planted  himself  more 
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firmly  on  his  feet,  and  pursed  up  his  mouth  with  a 
gesture  peculiar  to  himself. 

"  Catchem !"  repeated  Watchem  slowly  and  doubt- 
ingly,  and  he  eyed  the  smiling  old  gentleman  with 
such  a  searching  look  as  though  he  would  read  him 
through. 

"  Yes,  sir,  Catchem  ! — you  don't  seem  to  like  the 
name.  Now,  I  ask  you  on  the  word  of  an  honest 
man,  which  I  know  you  are,  is  not  my  name  as  good 
as  yours  any  day  in  the  year  ?  Watchem,  Catchem 
— Catchem,  Watchem  !  Well !  that  is  rather  an  odd 
jingle  !  Pray,  Mr. Watchem !  what  may  your  Christian 
name — I  beg  pardon,  your  first  name — be  ?" 

"  Tobias !" 

* 

"  Tobias  !  Well  !  if  that  is  not  a  singular  coin- 
cidence !  Now,  my  first  name  is  Raguel ! — Tobias 
Watchem — Raguel  Catchem!  After  that,  my  dear 
sir,  I  should  not  wonder  to  see  the  Archangel  Raphael 
some  of  these  fine  days  leading  a  young  Tobias  by 
the  hand,  presenting  at  my  address  a  bill  of  exchange 
in  favor  of  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile 
Delinquents  in  the  City  of  New  York,  payable  on 
sight !— ha !  ha !  ha  !" 

"  You  are  really  a  very  facetious  gentleman,  Mr. — 
ahem  ! — Mr.  Catchem  1"  observed  Watchem  drily. 

"  I  admit  the  fact,  sir  ! — take  a  pinch  of  snuff!  If 
there  be  any  one  thing  I  enjoy  more  than  another,  it 
is  a  good  hearty  laugh." 

"But  this  other  gentleman?" — the  other  gentle- 
man was  engaged  in  conversation  with  no  less  a  per- 
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son  than  Kevin  O'Byrne,  who  seemed  to  have  at- 
tracted his  notice,  probably,  in  the  first  place,  because 
he  saw  him  watching  him  so  intently. 

"  Oh !  the  other  gentleman  answers  to  the  name  of 

The  name,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  lost  in  the 
Superintendent's  sudden  perturbation,  as,  turning 
from  the  elder  of  his  visitors,  his  ear  caught  the  words 
that  the  younger  was  addressing  to  Kevin. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  child  !"  said  the  grave  gentle- 
man, "  you  are  marked  with  grace,  and  I  hope  a  good 
end  awaits  you." 

"  Let  me  inform  you,  sir,"  said  the  Superintendent 
pale  with  anger,  "  that  that  boy  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
fractory and  unruly  we  have  in  the  house." 

"  I  am  unwilling  to  doubt  your  veracity,  Mr. 
Watchem,"  said  the  stranger  with  a  calm  smile,  "  but 
if  that  boy  be  refractory  or  unruly,  then  the  face  is 
not  the  index  of  the  mind,  as  most  people  suppose. 
You  tell  me,  my  little  fellow,  that  your  name  is  Kevin 
O'Byrne, — two  noble  names  are  yours, — and  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  the  spirit  of  the  old  O'Byrnes  keeps 
you  true  to  the  faith  of  St.  Kevin,  even  in  a  place 
like  this,  where  to  be  a  Catholic  is  to  be  refractory  and 
unruly.  May  God  and  Our  dear  Lady  shield  you 
from  all  the  dangers  by  which  you  are  surrounded, 
and  may  your  example  strengthen  others !  I  would 
give  you  a  medal  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  only  I  know 
you  would  not  be  allowed  to  wear  it.   But,  never 
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mind — God  will  reward  you  for  your  fidelity.  Now, 
Mr.  Maguire,  I  am  at  your  service  !" 

"  Very  good,  Father  O'Hanlon,  I  suppose  we  have 
got  all  the  information  we  can  hope  to  obtain  con- 
cerning this  institution.  Mr.  Watch  em,  allow  me  to 
thank  you  for  your  polite  attention,  and,  hark  ye! 
sir,  when  you  come  to  insert  the  item  of  our  visit  in 
your  journal,  pray  don't  put  in  to-day  ive  had  a  visit 
from  Lawrence  Maguire,  a  staunch  Romanist ,  and  the 
Reverend  Father  O'Hanlon,  Assistant  Pastor  of  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York.  Maybe  the  Managers 
wouldn't  like  it !  Better  put  down  Raguel  Catch- 
em,  and  Reverend  Jedediah  Jenkins  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  ! — A  good  morning  to  you,  sir !  we  owe  you 
an  agology  for  occupying  so  much  cf  your  valuable 
time." 

The  priest  raised  his  hat  courteously,  Mr.  Lawrence 
Maguire  nodded  good-humoredly,  but  no  answering 
salute  followed  from  Watchem.  Never,  I  believe, 
was  unlucky  official  so  utterly  confounded,  so  entirely 
crest-fallen,  as  was  our  Superintendent  that  day.  The 
whole  affair  had  past  so  quickly,  the  discovery  of  the 
true  character  of  his  visitors  was  so  sudden,  so  un- 
expected, Mr.  Lawrence  Maguire's  tongue  was  so 
voluble,  and  Father  O'Hanlon's  address  to  O'Byrne  so 
audacious,  so  startling,  that  poor  Watchem  was  fairly 
overcome,  and  withdrew  in  silence  to  his  sanctum, 
looking  very  much  like  a  beaten  cur,  to  use  an  ex- 
cessively vulgar,  and  very  trite  simile. 

It  was  not  then,  but  for  many  days  after,  that  I 
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thought  over  this  conversation,  and  it  was  by  con- 
stantly turning  it  over  in  my  mind,  and  talking  of  it 
with  O'Byrne  and  some  of  the  other  boys  when  we 
could  steal  a  moment,  that  I  fixed  it  in  my  memory. 

The  next  event  of  any  importance  to  us  inmates  of 
the  Refuge  was  the  departure  of  Terence  Flynn  and 
some  ten  or  twelve  others  of  the  older  boys,  with  a 
larger  number  of  girls,  for  the  West,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Williams,  the  Second  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent. It  was  made  a  very  solemn  affair.  According 
to  the  established  rule  of  the  house  each  boy  was 
furnished  with  a  Bible  and  a  printed  paper  of  advice. 
Mr.  Watchem  himself  addressed  them  collectively  in 
unctuous  and  persuasive  terms,  reminding  them  that 
they  were  now  going  forth  from  the  home  that  had 
sheltered  them  so  long,  where  their  bodily  wants 
had  been  well  cared  for,  and  their  souls  nourished 
with  the  bread  of  life,  which  is  the  word  of  God. 
They  were  sent  out  of  the  Refuge,  Mr.  Watchem 
said,  with  their  minds  full  of  Bible  truth;  they  had 
been  taught  to  do  what  was  right,  and  he  hoped  they 
would  do  what  was  right,  and  act  always  according 
to  knowledge,  not  as  backsliders  from  the  way  of 
righteousness,  but  as  doers  of  good,  believing  always 
in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  putting  not  faith  in  man,  nor 
hearkening  to  the  devices  or  commandments  of  men; 
they  had  hitherto  been  guided  in  the  way  chat  leads 
to  life  everlasting,  henceforward  they  were  left  to 
guide  themselves,  but  if  they  remembered  always 
what  they  had  been  taught  in  the  Refuge,  and  read 
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their  Bibles  regularly  and  faithfully,  they  would  be 
sure  to  do  what  was  right,  and  so  come  to  honor  and 
distinction  in  the  world.  In  conclusion  the  reformed 
Delinquents  were  touchingly  invited  to  look  back  on 
the  Refuge  as  their  happy  home,  the  doors  of  which 
should  be  always  open  to  receive  them. 

This  exhortation  over,  the  boys  promised  to  read 
their  Bibles,  to  do  what  was  right  (under  all  circum- 
stances), and  to  write  occasionally  to  the  officers  of 
the  house  letting  them  know  how  they  were  getting 
along,  whether  they  liked  their  new  homes,  and  so 
forth.  Then  followed  the  leave-taking,  and  the 
boys  had  already  reached  the  door  on  their  way  out, 
when  Terence  Flynn  asked  Mr.  Williams'  permission 
to  return  to  speak  a  word  to  Mr.  Watchem.  The 
word  was  this : 

"Mr.  Watchem,  I  forgot  to  say  that  if  my  old 
mother  comes  bothering  here  again,  I  wish  you  to 
tell  her  that  I'm  gone  where  she  can't  ever  see  me 
any  more,  it's  so  far  away;  and  that„there  ain't  any 
use  in  her  sending  letters  to  me,  for  I  ain't  a-going  to 
answer  them,  until  she  makes  up  her  mind  to  let  me 
alone  about  religion." 

"My  dear  Terence,"  said  the  smooth-tongued 
Superintendent,  "  you  know  by  experience  that  there 
would  be  no  use  telling  her  that,  but  I  have  taken 
measures  to  secure  you  from  any  annoyance  she 
might  give  you,  poor  unfortunate  woman !  In  the 
letter  I  have  given  you  to  a  worthy  gentleman  in 
Indiana,"  he  added,  lowering  his  voice,  "  I  have 
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introduced  you  as  Thomas  Floyd ;  remember,  then, 
that  your  name  is  no  longer  Terence  Flynn,  but 
Thomas  Floyd,  and  your  change  of  name  will  answer 
the  double  purpose  of  giving  you  a  more  respectable 
name,  and  putting  your  wretched  mother  off  the 
scent." 

"  All  right,  Mr.  Watchem !  Good-bye,  sir  I"  and 
Terence  Flynn,  alias  Thomas  Floyd,  bounded  off  to 
rejoin  his  companions,  deeply  impressed,  it  is  to  be 
supposed,  with  the  Superintendent's  thoughtful  kind- 
ness in  providing  him  with  a  more  respectable 
patronymic,  and,  at  the  same  time,  enabling  him  to 
cut  the  connection  for  good  with  his  "wretched 
mother." 

His  wretched  mother !  And  it  was  a  professor  of 
Gospel  religion  who  spoke  so  to  a  son,  of  his  aged 
mother!  She  might  have  had  faults,  for  who  has 
not  ?  but  be  they  what  they  might,  no  earthly  hand 
has  power  to  sever  the  tie  by  which  God  himself  has 
united  the  mother  and  the  child.  Mr.  Watchem  had 
probably  never  heard  of  those  words  of  Coleridge : 

"A  mother  is  a  mother  still, 
The  holiest  thing  alive  j" 

but  one  would  suppose  that  he  had  heard  of  the  com- 
mandment, Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  with  the 
promise  attached  thereunto,  that  thy  days  may  be  long 
in  the  land  I 

Had  I  not  long  ago  discovered  that  they  who  talk 
most  about  reading  the  Bible  have  often  the  least 
practical  acquaintance  with  its   divine  maxims,  I 
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should  wonder  now  whether  our  worthy  Superin- 
tendent had  ever  read  that  saying  of  the  Wise  Man  : 
"  Hearken  to  thy  father  that  begot  thee,  and  despise 
not  thy  mother  when  she  is  old or  whether  he  had 
noted  the  awful  penalty  decreed  elsewhere  in  the 
Sacred  Book  to  the  disobedient,  ungrateful  son  :  "  He 
that  scorneth  his  mother,"  says  the  inspired  writer, 
"  the  young  ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pluck  out  his 
eyes."  Now  I  wonder  at  nothing  of  the  kind ;  I  have 
learned  to  read  Mr.  Watchem  and  Mr.  Slocum  and 
all  the  other  godly  officers  of  the  Refuge  as  so  many 
books,  or  rather  as  one  book ;  for  they  were  all  so 
many  leaves  of  the  same  book,  their  ends  and  aims, 
their  hearts  and  souls,  the  same  ;  their  idiosyncracies 
of  character,  even,  merged  in  the  one  genus :  Anti- 
Romish-Bible-Christian  ! 

Young  as  I  was  at  the  time,  however,  I  thought  it 
strange  the  way  in  which  Terence  Flynn  mentioned 
tl  his  old  mother and  still  more  strange  was  it  to 
hear  Mr.  Watchem  speak  of  her  as  his  "  wretched 
mother !"  I  thought  of  the  mother  whom  I  loved, 
although  I  did  not  remember  her — the  mother  who 
was  sleeping  in  the  old  churchyard  at  home,  and  I 
felt  my  cheek  glow  as  I  said  to  myself :  "  I'm  glad 
it  ain't  my  mother  Mr.  Watchem  said  that  of,  or  my 
Aunt  Honor  either  I" 

I  suppose  the  same  thought,  or  something  like  it, 
was  passing  through  the  mind  of  others  of  the  very 
juvenile  delinquents,  for  when  Mr.  Watchem  turned 
round  and  glanced  his  keen  eye  along  the  line  of 
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little  faces,  his  brow  darkened,  and  he  ordered  us, 
with  unusual  sternness,  to  go  on  with  what  we  were 
doing,  instead  of  listening  with  open  mouths  to  what 
did  not  concern  us  in  the  least.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  his  scowling  glance  singled  out  Kevin  O'Byrne, 
as  though  he  were  sure  to  be  the  chief  offender  ;  and 
woe  betide  the  Juvenile  Delinquent  who  stood  below 
zero  in  the  Superintendent's  favor;  of  a  surety  it 
was  with  that  personage  as  with  Byron's  Corsair : 

"  Where  his  scowl  of  hatred  darkly  fell, 
Hope  with'ring  fled,  and  mercy  sigh'd  farewell." 

Whether  O'Byrne  was  really  guilty  of  the  unpar- 
donable sin  of  commenting,  to  himself  or  others,  on 
Mr.  Watchem's  cool  disregard  of  the  fourth  precept 
of  the  Decalogue,  it  is  certain  that  that  gentleman 
suspected  him  of  it,  and  treated  him  ever  after  with 
even  increased  severity.  This  was  the  more  remark- 
able, that  poor  Kevin  had  been  ailing  for  some  time 
previous,  and  was  barely  able  to  crawl  into  the  class- 
room and  workshop,  in  which  latter  place  he  was 
employed  some  hours  of  every  day,  as  I  was  myself. 
It  is  probable  that  there  was  some  hereditary  disease 
developing  itself  in  his  delicate  frame,  his  father  and 
mother  having  both  died  young;  however  that  might 
be,  it  was  clear  that  his  health  was  failing  fast,  and 
that  he  no  longer  took  pleasure  in  those  boyish 
sports  which  used  to  afford  him  so  much  pleasure 
during  the  time  allotted  for  play.  He  grew  fond 
of  being  alone,  and  when  asked  what  he  was  doing, 
he  would  smile  and   say,  "It's  thinking  I  was." 
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u  Thinking  of  what  ?"  "  Of  my  father  and  mother^ 
and  how  well  it  is  for  them  to  be  gone  away  out  of 
this  world !" 

And  truly  it  was  a  sad  world  to  that  pale,  frail, 
orphan  boy.  Nursed  in  the  lap  of  poverty,  yet  fair 
and  delicate  as  a  hot-house  plant,  and  looking  as 
though  he  required  the  tenderest  care,  ill  able  was 
he  to  wrestle  with  the  hardships  and  privations  of 
his  humble  lot,  and  the  chilling  atmosphere  of  our 
prison-home  was  death  to  his  warm,  loving  heart. 
Yet  his  spirit  remained  unbroken;  threats  and  per- 
suasions were  as  unsuccessful  as  ever  in  inducing  him 
to  say  Protestant  prayers,  or  any,  in  fact,  but  those 
he  had  learned  from  his  mother.  Many  a  severe 
punishment  he  underwent  for  this  flagitious  contempt 
of  authority,  but  he  bore  all  with  the  spirit  of  a 
martyr,  and  was  rarely  heard  to  complain.  You 
should  have  heard  O'Byrne,  during  public  prayers,  as 
I  did  many  a  time,  reciting  in  an  under  tone  his 
Pater  and  Ave,  and  some  other  short  prayers  usual 
among  Catholics,  as  fervently  as  though  he  were  say- 
ing them  at  his  mother's  knee.  Sundry  efforts  had 
been  mado  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  imprisonment 
to  make  Kevin  pray  after  the  manner  of  Protestants, 
but  all  in  vain.  His  mode  of  saying  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  for  instance,  had  given  the  teachers  some 
trouble ;  when  the  boys  all  recited  it  aloud,  Kevin 
was  sure  to  finish  it  off  with  "  Deliver  us  from  evil. 
Amen," — whereas,  the  others  went  on  with  the 
Protestant  addition,  "  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  the 
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power  and  the  glory."  It  was  no  use  trying  to  make 
O'Byrne  finish  up  like  the  others.  When  called  on  to 
account  for  his  non-conformity  in  "  not  saying  all  the 
prayer,"  he  would  say  firmly  but  respectfully,  "I  did 
say  it  all,  sir ;  that's  the  way  I  was  taught  to  say  it." 
And  though  duly  punished,  it  was  just  the  same  next 
time.  That  prayer  and  the  Apostles'  Creed  were 
the  only  prayers  that  Kevin  used  to  say  with  the 
others,  the  Creed  being,  he  said,  "just  the  same  as 
we  say  it  ourselves." 

The  worst  of  it  was,  however,  that  Kevin  was 
overheard  saying  prayers  of  his  own  whilst  the  house 
prayers  were  ^oing  on.  Once  when  the  teacher  in- 
sisted on  knowing  what  prayer  it  was  that  he  had 
been  saying,  the  boy  replied  : 

"  Please,  sir,  it  was  the  Mennorare? 

"  The  Memorare,  eh  ?  and  what  sort  of  a  prayer  may 
the  Mcmorare  be  ?    Let  us  hear  it." 

O'Byrne  began  to  repeat  the  beautiful  prayer  of 
St.  Bernard  :  "  Remember,  O  most  pious  and  tender 
Virgin,  that  it  is  a  thing  unheard  of  in  any  age  that 
any  one  who  fled  to  thy  protection,  implored  thine 
aid,  or  sought  thine  intercession,  was  left  unaided, — " 
but  the  teacher  stopped  him  short  with 

"  Nonsense,  boy,  nonsense  !  Let  me  hear  no  more 
of  such  silly  stuff!"  and  sent  him  to  his  place.  On 
another  occasion,  one  of  the  boys  near  him  suddenly 
called  out : 

"  Please,  Mr.  Bedlow,  O'Byrne  is  saying  something 
very  wicked !"    Kevin  being  called  up,  and  asked 
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what  he  had  been  saying,  replied  very  innocent- 
ly- 

"Please,  sir,  I  was  only  saying  the  ' Hail !  Holy 
Queen  P  " 
"  Go  on  with  the  rest  of  it !" 

"  Hail,  holy  Queen,  Mother  of  Mercy,  our  life,  our 
sweetness,  and  our  hope  " 

"  Horrible !  horrible  !"  almost  shrieked  the  pious 
Mr.  Bedlow ;  "  stop,  stop,  O'Byrne,  that  is  downright 
blasphemy." 

"  What  is,  sir  ?"  said  Kevin  in  all  simplicity. 

"  Why,  calling  the  Virgin  Mary  1  our  hope  — oh ! 
how  dreadful  is  the  blindness  of  these,  deluded  Ro- 
manists ! — How  long,  O  Lord !  how  long  wilt  Thou 
endure  their  abominations?"  and  he  turned  up  the 
whites  of  his  eyes  and  groaned  from  the  depths  of 
his  bowels.  The  penalty  imposed  upon  Kevin 
O'Byrne  for  repeating  that  same  prayer  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  was  the  last  he  had  to  undergo ;  the  cup 
was  filled  to  overflowing;  the  little  confessor  of  the 
faith  was  called  to  receive  in  another  world  the  re- 
ward of  his  fidelity  in  this. 

The  end  came.  One  evening  in  early  summer 
when  the  first  stars  were  peeping  through  the  blue 
sky  above,  and  the  dew  was  sleeping  on  the  leaves 
and  flowers  below,  the  news  ran  through  the  house  that 
Kevin  O'Byrne  was  dying.  It  was  sad  news  to  most 
of  the  boys,  for  Kevin  O'Byrne,  notwithstanding  his 
obstinacy  in  certain  matters,  was  a  general  favorite 
with  his  companions.    Some  of  us  were  allowed  to 
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go  and  see  him  ;  he  was  deathly  pale,  and  his  sunken 
eyes  were  dim  and  lustreless  ;  he  lay  quite  silent,  but 

is  face  wore  a  troubled  expression  very  different 

•om  its  usual  calm.    This,  we  thought,  was  the  fear 

f  death,  but  it  was  not  that,  as  we  soon  learned. 
Kevin  smiled  when  he  saw  us,  me  in  particular,  for 
he  had  always  seemed  to  like  me  more  than  the 
others.  The  smile,  however,  was  only  for  a  moment ; 
the  shadow  fell  again  on  his  face. 

"  Charley,"  said  he,  in  a  husky  voice,  "  I  want  the 
priest,  and  they  won't  let  him  come.  What  will  I  do 
at  all,  if  I  must  die  without  the  priest,  and  can't  make 
my  confession,  or  anything?" 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  the  nurse,  u  here  is  the  chap- 
lain coming  again, — he  will  pray  with  you !" 

"  I  don't  want  him  to  pray  with  me  !  I  can  pray 
better  without  him  !  I  want  the  priest ! — I  can't  die 
without  the  priest !" 

The  minister  tried  to  soothe  him,  telling  him  to 
believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  ask  pardon  of  Him. 

"  I  do  believe  in  Jesus,"  said  the  dying  child,  with 
more  energy  than  his  strength  seemed  to  warrant, 
"  but  I  want  the  priest ! — will  nobody  go  for  the 
priest  ?" 

"  It  is  quite  impossible,  my  boy,"  said  the  chaplain, 
cold  and  stately;  "  no  Romish  priest  could  possibly 
be  permitted  to  attend  any  one  dying  here  !"* 

*  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  these  scenes  are  overdrawn,  or  that 
the  Managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge  have  since  relaxed  their  Dra- 
conian code  against  the  Catholic  religion :  in  this  year  of  Our  Lord, 
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"  Lord  have  mercy  on  me,  then,"  said  the  sufferer, 
speaking  with  difficulty  ;  "  sweet  Lord  Jesus,  receive 
my  soul !  Holy  Mother  of  God,  pray  for  me !" 
These  seemed  to  be  his  last  words,  for  he  closed  his 
eyes,  and  remained  a  few  moments  silent;  but  he 
spoke  again,  and  these  were  his  words,  articulated 
feebly,  and  with  great  effort,  for  the  death-rattle  was 
already  iu  his  throat : 

"  Boys, — Charley, — pray  for  me — when  I'm  gone — 
I'm  a  Catholic  anyhow — thanks  be  to  God  !  Jesus  ! 
Mary  !  Joseph  !  help  me  !" 

He  drew  a  long  breath,  a  convulsive  shudder  passed 
through  his  frame,  and  he  was  dead.  The  minister 
stood  looking  down  a  moment  on  the  pale  little 
face  of  the  corpse,  then  turned  away,  with  an  ex- 
pression on  his  features  that  would  have  been 
difficult  to  define.  Poor  Kevin !  his  dying  scene 
was  a  sermon  for  us ! 

1866,  the  institution  is  precisely  the  same,  in  that  respect,  as  it  was 
twenty-five  years  ago. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


"  How  sublimely  rise  the  forests 

Of  the  noble  Western  land, 
Wearing  leafy  crowns  of  verdure, 

Twined  by  th'  Almighty's  hand ; 
See  them  rear  their  hoary  foreheads, 

Toss  their  huge  arms  in  the  blast, 
Like  grim  seers  that  rise  to  tell  us 

Of  the  deeds  of  ages  past."* 

So  wrote  a  young  and  gifted  daughter  of  my  own 
race,  within  the  last  cycle  of  years,  and  so  I  felt 
many  a  time,  ere  yet  those  lines  were  penned,  when 
I  lived  near  by  the  margin  of  one  of  those  "  Forests 
of  the  West,"  so  eloquently  sung,  so  inexhaustible  in 
their  wealth  of  poetry. 

Years  not  a  few  had  passed  over  my  head  since 
the  dimly-remembered  evening  when  Kevin  O'Byrne 
breathed  his  last  in  the  New  York  House  of  Refuge, 
on  the  then  green  shady  banks  of  the  East  River, 
where  now  a  dense  population  has  spread  itself 
upwards  from  the  more  southern  portion  of  Man- 
hattan Island  and  New  York  City.  I  had  remained 
some  four  years  longer  in  the  Refuge,  by  which  time 
I  was  considered  so  far  reformed  that  the  Managers 
♦Una's  Poems,  p.  46. 
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and  officers  decided  on  sending  me  out  West, — to  seek 
my  fortune,  I  suppose,  like  the  hero  of  a  fairy  tale, 
though  it  was  little  those  serious  personages  knew 
of  fairy  lore.  I  was  sent  forth,  however,  in  company 
with  a  score  of  boys,  one  rich  bright  clay  in  early 
autumn,  when  the  woods  on  the  Long  Island  shore, 
opposite,  were  just  beginning  to  don  their  motley 
hues  of  crimson  and  of  gold,  their  rich  foliage  re- 
flected in  the  broad  river  where  it  lay  between  the 
wooded  shores  a  sheet  of  molten  silver.  The  heart 
will  cling  to  places,  and  even  the  Refuge  had  been 
so  long  my  home  that,  when  the  parting  moment 
came,  I  felt  sorry  to  leave  it,  the  more  so  that  I  was 
going  far  away  amongst  strangers,  and  dreaded  the 
vague,  untried  future  opening  before  me.  I  had 
got  "  vital  religion,"  too,  and  would  have  been  incon- 
solable on  leaving  the  great  spiritual  advantages  of 
"the  Refuge,"  were  I  not  assured  by  worthy  Mr. 
Watchem  that  Mr.  Williams  would  select  such  a 
home  for  me  as  should  secure  me  a  continuance  of 
the  privileges  I  had  learned  to  prize  so  highly.  It 
will  be  seen  from  this  that  I  had  been  thoroughly 
cured  of  the  Romish  tendencies  which  had,  at  first, 
given  my  evangelical  teachers  so  much  trouble.  Un- 
like poor  Kevin  O'Byrne,  I  could  not,  and  did  not 
withstand  the  manifold  and  unceasing  efforts  made 
by  every  teacher,  every  officer  of  the  house,  to  eradi- 
cate Popery  and  all  Popish  sympathies  from  the 
hearts  of  the  imprisoned  Delinquents.  Slowly,  im- 
perceptibly the  work  had  gone  on,  till  at  the  time  of 
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my  leaving  the  Reformatory,  and  even  for  a  year  or 
two  previous,  I  was  as  thorough  a  Protestant,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  protesting  against 
Rome,  as  though  I  had  been  born  of  Protestant 
parents, — bred  in  Protestantism  I  certainly  had  been. 
Of  late  I  had  been  held  up  as  a  model  for  younger, 
and  less  spiritually-enlightened  Delinquents,  and  my 
standing  in  the  house  was  of  undoubted  respecta- 
bility. Few  changes  had  occurred  in  the  Reforma- 
tory, that  is  to  say,  in  regard  to  the  ruling  powers ; 
some  of  the  ministering  spirits  had  passed  away, — 
the  places  that  had  known  them  knew  them  no  more, 
and  amongst  these  was  my  earlier  preceptress  in  the 
way  of  Gospel  religion,  Mrs.  Jedder,  who  was  said 
in  the  Report  for  that  year  to  have  "  fallen  asleep  in 
the  Lord."  I  had  shed  some  childish  tears  to  the 
Bible  woman's  memory,  perhaps  more,  I  shame  to 
say,  than  I  bad  to  my  Aunt  Honor's ;  alas !  alas  ! 
how  easy  it  is  to  warp  the  minds  of  children,  and 
to  replace  in  their  hearts,  by  a  spurious  growth  of 
artificial  feelings,  those  which  Nature  and  Nature's 
God  implanted  there  for  wise  and  salutary  purposes ! 
Now  that  the  course  of  events  has  carried  me  back, 
as  it  were,  to  the  pure,  unsophisticated  attachments 
of  my  infant  days,  I  have  learned  to  distinguish  the 
true  from  the  false,  the  real  from  the  meretricious. 

The  company  of  boys  of  which  I  was  one  was  sent 
out  to  Illinois,  under  charge,  as  before  mentioned,  of 
the  agent  of  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of 
Juvenile  Delinquents,  and  Second  Assistant  Super  in- 
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tendent  of  their  House  of  Refuge  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Williams.  Each  of 
us  had  received,  on  leaving  the  Refuge,  the  usual 
donation  of  a  pocket  Bible,  and  a  printed  document 
containing  the  last  parting  admonitions  of  the  Man- 
agers, Governors,  and  officers  of  the  house,  the  col- 
lective wisdom  of  the  Society  aforesaid.  It  was  Mr. 
Williams'  practice,  on  his  homeward  journey,  after 
having  disposed  of  his  cargo  of  reformed  delinquents, 
to  stop  at  the  several  places  along  the  route,  and 
even  to  make  little  excursions  hither  and  thither  to 
those  places  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  where  he 
had  at  various  times  "  placed"  any  of  the  boys  or 
girls  from  our  Refuge — for  girls  were  of  course  sent 
out  West,  at  times,  as  well  as  boys,  although  we  did 
not  happen  to  have  any  with  us  on  the  occasion  of 
my  deportation.  I  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  it 
was  quite  encouraging  to  hear  Mr.  Williams'  account 
of  the  prosperous  and  happy  condition  of  these  for- 
mer companions  of  ours,  given  in  the  form  of  a  lecture, 
on  his  return  to  the  Reformatory,  before  the  assem- 
bled delinquents.  Then  letters  were  occasionally  read 
from  themselves,  setting  forth  that  Bridget,  or  Pat- 
rick, or  Jane,  or  Peter,  as  the  case  might  be,  was 
"  doing  finely,"  that  he  or  she  "  always  tried  to  do 
what  was  right,"  and  tc  never  failed  to  read  the  Bible 
morning  and  evening,  as  they  had  promised  they 
would  on  leaving  the  Refuge."  Bridget,  <fcc,  was 
always  "very  grateful  for  the  care  that  had  been 
taken  of  her  in  the  Refuge,  and  would  endeavor  to 
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shew  by  her  conduct  that  she  did  not  forget  what  she 
had  been  taught  there."  There  was  a  remarkably 
strong  family  likeness  amongst  these  epistles ;  all  the 
■writers,  male  and  female,  expressed  the  same  degree 
of  contentment;  they  were  all  with  kind,  good  people, 
who  gave  them  time  to  read  their  Bibles,  made  them 
go  to  Sunday-school,  and  treated  them  well  generally. 
They  were  all  "very  comfortable  in  their  new  homes," 
all  Ck  doing  finely,"  and  "  trying  to  do  what  was  right," 
and  all  very,  very  grateful  to  "  the  officers  of  the 
house."  From  Terence  Flynn,  alias  Thomas  Floyd, 
most  cheering  accounts  had  reached  "  the  Refuge." 
He  had  become  a  Scripture  reader  in  Fayetteville, 
Ind.,  in  the  employment  of  the  Bible  and  Tract  So- 
ciety, and  was  declared,  on  the  testimony  of  some  of 
the  ex-delinquents  there  abiding,  and  on  the  ocular 
demonstration  of  Mr.  Williams  himself,  a  most  earnest 
and  devoted  young  man,  valued  exceedingly  by  his 
employers,  and  of  undoubted  Christian  principles; 
Thomas  had  joined  the  Baptist  Church  in  those  parts, 
and  was  considered  a  most  edifying  member  thereof. 
What  became  of  that  wretched  old  Romanist,  Ter- 
ence's mother,  or  whether  she  ever  found  him  out 
under  his  new  name,  was,  of  course,  never  thought 
of.  What  right  had  godly  professors  of  Gospel  re- 
ligion to  look  after  old  mothers,  or  fathers,  either  ? 
The  sons  were  (heir  lookout,  and  the  daughters. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression :  our  company 
once  arrived  in  Illinois,  it  was  the  business  of  Mr. 
Williams  to  "  place"  us  as  soon  as  possible.    His  me- 
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thod  was  very  simple;  be  called  on  the  minister,  or 
ministers  of  the  small  towns  or  villages,  and  if  he,  or 
they,  chose  to  keep  any  of  us,  for  their  own  service, 
they,  of  course,  had  the  first  choice ;  if  not,  they  re- 
commended other  Christian  families  wherein  we 
could  be  "  placed"  with  safety  and  advantage.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  a  certain  equivalent  for  the 
services  of  the  boy  or  girl  so  made  over, — sometimes 
indentured, — was  given  to  Mr.  Williams,  whether  for 
his  own  trouble  in  the  matter,  or  to  be  returned  to 
the  Managers  of  the  Refuge,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain.*  It  was  my  good  or  ill  fortune  to  be 
"placed"  in  the  employment,  and  under  the  particu- 
lar care,  of  an  old  Methodist  minister  much  esteemed 
in  those  parts,  and  in  his  comfortable  old  manse, 
situate  on  the  outskirts  of  a  large  village  in  a 
northern  county,  on  the  borders  of  one  of  "  those 
grand  old  woods,"  which  only  the  far  West  and  far 
North  of  America  can  now  boast,  I  found  myself 
established,  for  how  long,  who  could  tell  ? 

It  was  a  pleasant  home,  with  the  broad  rolling 
prairie  stretching  far  and  away  in  front,  the  straggling 
but  picturesque  village  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other, 
the  great  primeval  forest  where  still  the  wild  deer 
roamed  at  will,  and  the  shadows  lay  broad  and  deep  at 

*  The  author  was  told,  by  a  poor  Irishwoman,  a  widow,  who  had 
travelled  700  miles  with  her  little  girl,  to  bring  her  son  back  from 
Ohio,  where  he  had  been  "  placed,"  in  this  way,  that  she  was  in- 
formed, while  in  Ohio,  that  the  boys  and  girls,  sent  from  the  New 
York  Reformatory,  were  sold,  as  it  were,  at  auction,  via.,  given  to 
the  highest  bidder. 
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noonday.  My  new  master,  the  Rev.  Elijah  Brown, 
had  for  family  only  his  wife,  a  kind,  motherly  dame, 
fast  advancing  into  the  vale  of  years,  and  a  daughter 
about  my  own  age,  the  youngest,  and  only  surviving 
child  of  a  large  family,  and  the  darling  of  the  old 
people's  age.  The  father  was  a  character  in  his  way, 
and  a  character  peculiar  to  the  place  and  time,  though 
that  was  scarce  twenty  years  ago.  He  was  a  large, 
raw-boned  mant  with  shaggy  gray  hair,  and  features, 
originally  bard,  bronzed  to  the  color  of  a  north-west 
Indian's.  He  was  one  of  that  class  of  Illinois  preach- 
ers who,  having  entered  early  on  the  field  of  their 
labors,  ere  yet  the  full  light  of  civilization  had  shone 
on  the  Prairie  State,  considered  themselves  entitled 
to  the  whole  and  sole  control  of  the  spiritual  affairs 
of  the  people,  and  regarded  with  eyes  of  jealous  dis- 
like the  more  polished  and  better  educated  race  of 
preachers  who  had  come  into  the  State  with  the  new 
generation  of  immigrants  from  the  East.  The  Rev. 
Elijah  Brown  had  a  holy  horror  of  well  or  fashionably 
dressed  ministers,  and  the  more  highly  educated 
they  were,  the  greater  was  his  envious  distrust  of 
them  and  their  teachings.  It  was  his  boast  that  he 
had  preached  the  Gospel  through  northern  Illinois 
when  there  was  neither  church  nor  chapel  in  the  State 
— except  the  Jesuit  Mass-houses,  way  out  amongst  the 
Indians — and  "  he  wasn't  a-going,"  he  said,  "  to  put 
up  with  the  fine  airs  of  young  fellows  just  from 
school,  and  dressed  in  the  latest  fashion  of  the  big 
cities  across  the  Alleghanies.    He  had  sowed  the 
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good  seed  there,  and  others  had  no  right  to  come  m 
and  reap  it,  especially  when  they  were  not  men  who 
had  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  in  any 
part  of  the  Lord's  vineyard,  but  fops  of  boys  that 
were  fitter  for  the  dancing-room  than  the  pulpit." 
And  truly,  no  contrast  could  be  greater  than  that 
presented  by  one  of  the  new  generation  of  ministers 
and  the  old-time  preacher  with  whom  my  wayward 
fate  had  thus  brought  me  in  contact.  His  contemptu- 
ous dislike  of  modern  fashions  and  foreign  innova- 
tions carried  him  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
made  hinx  Jt&t  oniv  thajEu^t^pimitive  of  mortals  in 
regard  to  his  habiliments,  but  one  of  the  toast  unpol- 
ished in  his  manners  an$  deportment ;  he  was  at  times 
rough  even  to  rudeness,  though  nature  had  given  him 
a  kind,  warm  heart.  What  gall  and  bitterness  there 
was  in  the  man  was  divided  pretty  equally  between 
the  Catholics  and  the  new  ministers  whom  the  increas- 
ing civilization  of  the  Illinois  people  was  calling  in 
from  the  old  Eastern  States,  and  who  were  regarded 
by  worthy  Mr.  Brown  and  the  class  he  represented 
pretty  much  as  the  pale  faces  were  by  the  red  men 
whose  hunting-grounds  they  took  from  them.  For 
the  rest,  he  was  devoted  to  the  care  of  his  farm,  in 
the  management  of  which  he  was  not  as  successful  as 
might  have  been  wished. 

Mrs.  Brown  was  quite  as  old-fashioned,  and  as 
much  opposed  to  "  new-fangled  notions"  as  her  hus- 
band, but  in  other  respects  they  were  not  much  alike, 
for  the  good  dame  was  both  kind  and  gentle,  a  quiet, 
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motherly  woman,  entirely  absorbed  in  her  domestic 
avocations,  except  in  so  far  as  her  Bible  occupied  her 
time.  Her  daughter,  Rebecca,  was  a  pretty,  girlish 
creature,  with  a  very  demure  look  in  her  soft  blue 
eyes,  and  a  precocious  reserve  of  manner  that  caused 
her  to  appear  older  than  she  was,  the  illusion  height- 
ened, as  may  well  be  believed,  by  an  antiquated  style 
of  dress  that  made  the  girl  look  like  somebody's  grand- 
mother. But  I  soon  found  out  that  Rebecca  Brown 
was  not  altogether  what  she  seemed ;  there  was  much 
to  be  developed,  and  much  to  be  brought  out,  in  her 
calm,  well-balanced  mind.  Of  education,  in  the  sense 
in  which  a  modern  young  lady  would  understand  the 
term,  Rebecca  had  little,  I  might  say  none.  At  fif- 
teen or  so,  when  I  first  knew  her,  she  could  barely 
read  her  Bible,  and  write  out  a  receipt  for  her  mo- 
ther's house-book;  but  then  she  knew  a  great  many 
things  which  the  city  belle,  or  boarding-school  young 
lady  never  does  know ;  for  instance,  she  could  knit 
hose — not  your  insignificant  socks,  but  the  real,  genu- 
ine, unabridged  hose  of  our  grandfathers'  and  grand- 
mothers' day,  as  well  and  as  fast  as  any  woman  in  Mar- 
shal County,  where  she  lived,  and  darn  them,  too, 
with  the  neatness  and  skill  of  an  adept ;  she  could 
sew,  and  quilt,  and  wash  and  iron,  as  well  as  need  be, 
and  for  cooking,  in  the  good,  plain,  old-fashioned  way 
it  was  done  in  that  country  and  in  that  time,  her  mo- 
ther herself  could  hardly  exceed  her,  and  that  was 
saying  a  great  deal  for  Rebecca's  culinary  skill,  for 
the  preacher's  good  old  wife  had  quite  a  reputation 
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as  a  model  housewife  amongst  the  New  England  set- 
tlers of  those  parts. 

Such  was  the  little  family  circle  into  which  I  was 
introduced,  not  exactly  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant, 
though  at  first  glance  it  would  have  seemed  so.  It 
was  more  in  the  light  of  an  adopted  son  than  of  a 
hired  servant  that  I  was  viewed  not  only  by  the  min- 
ister and  his  family,  but  by  all  their  connections. 
These  connections,  consisting  mainly  of  a  brother  of 
Elijah's,  named  Phanuel,  and  his  family,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  introduce  to  the  reader  before  I 
proceed  with  my  story. 

Phanuel  Brown  was  a  bluff,  hale,  hearty,  old  man, 
of  threescore  years  and  upwards,  but  as  lithe  and 
active  still,  and  as  fit  to  do  a  man's  work  (only  not 
quite  so  light  afoot),  as  any  of  his  three  stalwart 
sons.  He  was  an  Illinois  farmer  of  the  old  school, 
sturdy,  stout  and  strong,  honest  and  simple-hearted, 
yet  keen  and  shrewd  withal  as  became  his  New  Eng- 
land blood.  He  had  seen  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Illinois  colonization,  had  fought  for  the  rights  and 
protection  of  the  colonists  against  the  Indians,  as 
long  as  the  Indians  were  to  be  fought,  and  had  served 
on  General  Henry's  volunteer  force  in  the  famous 
Black  Hawk  War,  the  most  memorable  contest  on 
record  in  Illinois.  It  was  more  than  pleasant  to  sit 
of  an  evening  by  the  capacious  hearth  of  Phanuel 
Brown's  comfortable  homestead,  and  hear  the  old 
man  tell  of  the  fierce  encounters  in  which  he  had 
played  a  good  man's  part,  what  time  the  great  war- 
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rior  of  the  Sacs,  the  terrible  Black  Hawk,  led  the 
tribes  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  against  the  hardy 
settlers  of  Illinois,  aided  by  the  regular  troops  of 
General  Atkinson's  command.  Far  back  of  that,  he 
remembered  distinctly  the  memorable  war  of  1812,  in 
which  he  had  also  fought,  and  was  full  of  anecdotes 
of  Tecumseh, — the  greatest  man,  except,  perhaps, 
Metamora,  that  ever  arose  amongst  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  America.  Much  he  used  to  tell  of  Nmiaa 
Edwards,  first  Governor  of  Illinois,  and  of  Judge 
Reynolds,  its  first  judicial  officer.  Some  of  PhanueFs 
reminiscences  may  serve  to  amuse  the  reader,  but 
that  hereafter ;  for  the  present  we  must  leave  the 
jocund,  garrulous  old  man,  whilst  we  devote  a  short 
space  to  the  members  of  his  family. 

Mrs.  Phanuel  Brown  was  a  very  different  person 
from  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Elijah;  tall,  masculine, 
and  hard-featured,  she  looked  like  a  woman  who 
had  seen  service  as  well  as  her  husband,  and  her 
loud  harsh  voice  was  as  much  suggestive  of  the 
clash  and  din  of  the  battle-field  as  of  the  gentler 
pursuits  of  woman's  life.  But  appearances  were 
not,  in  her  case,  to  be  relied  on,  for  even  her  most 
censorious  neighbors  admitted  that  Mrs.  Tabitha 
Brown  had  never  shouldered  a  musket,  or  answered 
her  country's  call  to  arms,  other  than  by  sending 
out  Phanuel,  when  need  was,  in  double  quick  time. 

"  The  boys,"  as  their  worthy  parents  called  their 
three  strapping  sons,  were  remarkably  fine  young 
men,  ranging  from  thirty,  or  thereabouts,  to  twenty- 
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five,  and  so  much  alike  in  their  ways,  and  also  in 
their  appearance,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  individual- 
izing them ;  tall,  strong,  active,  good-looking,  though 
tanned  by  wind  and  weather  to  a  tawny  hue,  Joel, 
Jonathan,  and  Ozias  Brown  were  fair  samples  of  the 
type  set  forth  in  the  old  song : 

A  Yankee  boy  is  trim  and  tall, 

And  never  over  fat,  sir, 
At  hop  or  frolic,  play  or  ball, 

As  nimble  as  a  rat,  sir. 

They  were  proud  of  their  sister  Martha, — or 
Matty,  as  she  was  more  generally  called, — and,  all 
things  considered,  they  had  a  right  to  be  so,  for 
Matty  Brown  was  a  dashing,  high-spirited  girl,  hand- 
some enough  for  all  purposes,  and  as  generous  and 
unselfish  as  it  was  possible  to  be.  A  bold,  fearless 
horsewoman,  and  a  reasonably  good  worker,  "  in- 
doors or  out-doors,"  as  the  admiring  neighbors  used 
to  say,  Matty  was  the  very  belle  ideal  of  an  Illinois 
farmer's  daughter  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago 

But  there  was  another  member  of  that  family  whom 
I  cannot  by  any  means  pass  over;  this  was  an  orphan 
niece  of  Mrs.  Tabitha's,  a  modest,  gentle  girl,  somo 
fourteen  or  thereabouts  when  I  went  amongst  them ; 
of  her  some  poet  might  have  sung,  as  of  another 
prairie  flower: 

"  Every  one  that  knew  her  felt  her  gentle  power," 

for  Rachel  was  beloved  by  all,  and  had  wound  herself 
into  every  heart,  people  could  scarce  tell  how, — ex- 
cept it  was  the  sadness  and  thoughtfulness  of  her 
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large  dark  eyes  when  they  glanced  from  under  the 
drooping  lids,  and  the  fawn-like  timidity  of  her  voice 
and  manner. 

They  were  old-fashioned  people  all,  and  so  little 
versed  in  the  world's  ways  that  even  I,  boy  as  I  was, 
had  the  advantage  of  the  oldest  among  them  in  point 
of  tact  and  worldly  wisdom.  I  had  been  bred 
amongst  those  who  are  proverbially  "  wise  in  their 
generation,"  and  I  was  wise,  according  to  the  wisdom 
of  this  world.  I  was  fond  of  reading  my  Bible,  and 
that  won  for  me,  in  the  first  place,  the  good  opinion 
of  my  new  associates.  They  soon  found  out,  too, 
that  I  was  a  lad  of  good  principles,  who  always  did 
what  was  right,  as  might  be  expected,  the  old  people 
said,  from  the  excellent  training  I  had  received,  and 
I  was  at  once  established  in  the  good  graces  of  all 
the  Brown  family.  Farmer  Brown,  as  Phanuel  was 
called,  lived  within  a  mile  of  his  brother's  manse,  so 
that  the  families  were  a  good  deal  of  their  time  to- 
gether, and  might  be  said  to  form  but  one.  As  for 
me,  received  so  kindly  amongst  people  so  homely  in 
their  ways,  so  frank  and  honest,  so  ready  to  give  me 
credit  for  even  more  good  qualities  than  I  possessed, 
people  so  different  from  any  I  had  ever  seen  before, 
and  yet  so  easy  to  make  friends  of — how  could  I  help 
attaching  myself  to  them,  as  I  did  more  or  less  from 
the  very  first?  My  Aunt  Honor  and  my  Uncle 
Tommy  had  long  faded  from  my  mind,  and  if  re- 
membered, at  all,  it  was  as  poor  benighted  Romanists 
who  would  have  kept  me  in  their  own  state  of  heathen- 
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ish  blindness,  if  happily  I  had  not  been  taken  away 
from  them ;  I  looked  back  on  them,  in  short,  as  rela- 
tives of  whom  I  had  little  reason  to  be  proud,  and 
whom  it  was  well  for  me  to  have  lost.  Between  me 
and  them,  or  rather  their  memory ;  there  was  a  gulf 
broad  and  deep,  and  there  was  nothing  in  my  present 
existence  calculated  to  bridge  it  over.  It  was  agreed 
on  before  I  left  the  Reformatory,  that  my  name  was 
to  be  Charles  Graham  after  I  got  to  the  West,  and 
under  that  name  I  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Williams, 
and  received  by  my  new  friends,  who  had  no  reason 
to  suspect  that  I  had  ever  borne  another.  I  was 
well  pleased  to  part  company  with  the  name  of 
O'Grady,  which  was  far  too  Irish  for  my  liking.  As 
for  my  brother  and  sister,  I  had  given  up  hopes  of 
ever  finding  them,  and  persuaded  myself  that  they 
were  dead,  the  fact  being  that  I  had  no  very  great 
desire  to  meet  them  again,  fearing  that  having  been 
brought  up  by  the  old  Irish  Aunt  Ellen,  whose  name 
I  remembered  my  Uncle  Tommy  mentioning  in  one 
of  his  letters  from  Chicago,  they  might  be  Roman- 
ists in  religion,  and  following  the  old  Irish  ways  of 
the  O'Gradys. 

Strange  to  say  that  from  all  the  past  my  memory 
at  that  period  singled  out  Kevin  O'Byrne  as  the  one 
on  whom  it  dwelt  the  oftenest;  it  was  not  with  feel- 
ings of  strong  affection  I  thought  of  him,  but  as  one 
who  would  and  must  be  remembered,  whom  I  could 
not,  if  I  would,  forget,  one  by  whom  it  was  my  fate 
to  be  influenced,  living  or  dead,  in  some  mys- 
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terious  way  which  I  could  not  understand.  I 
could  scarcely  define  the  feelings  with  which  I  then 
thought  of  poor  O'Byrne — in  fact  I  strove  not 
to  think  of  him,  at  all;  sometimes  I  succeeded, 
but  only  for  a  short  interval, — do  as  I  would,  his 
image  was  before  me,  and  oftenest  as  I  saw  him  in 
the  last  hour  of  his  life,  spurning  the  minister  with 
a  sort  of  contempt,  and  piteously  calling  for  the 
priest.  His  words,  "  I'm  a  Catholic,  anyhow,  thanks 
be  to  God !"  and  his  earnest  injunction  to  pray  for 
his  soul,  were  often  in  my  ears,  like  an  echo  from 
afar ;  but  that  touching  profession  of  faith  made  then 
no  impression  on  my  darkened  mind,  and  to  pray  for 
his  or  any  other  soul  was  the  last  thing  I  would  think 
of  doing,  at  that  particular  time.  Once  in  a  while 
I  thought  of  Aunt  Honor  and  her  prayer-book,  al- 
ways in  connection  with  the  fearful  dream  I  had  had 
a  few  nights  after  her  death.  But  the  terror  of  the 
dream  had  passed  away,  and  many  a  time  I  laughed, 
when  no  one  was  near  to  hear  me,  at  what  seemed 
the  ridiculous  idea  of  my  poor  aunt  telling  me  to  find 
her  prayer-book,  and  to  pray  for  her  soul. 

But  all  the  old  impressions  waxed  dimmer  day  by 
day,  and  year  by  year,  in  the  altered  circumstances 
of  my  new  life,  and  gradually  the  people  amongst 
whom  I  lived  took  whole  and  sole  possession  of  my 
heart,  one  in  particular  became  all  the  world  to  me 
and  that  one  was  Rebecca  Brown,  the  minister's 
daughter.  I  do  not  know  when  it  was  that  I  began 
to  love  the  quiet,  simple-hearted  girl  with  whom  I 
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was  brought  into  such  close  and  intimate  companion- 
ship ;  all  I  know  is  that  I  cannot  say  in  the  words  of 
a  once  popular  song,  now  old  : 

"  I  was  just  nineteen  when  I  first  fell  in  love, 

for  by  the  time  I  was  nineteen  I  was,  to  use  a  hack- 
neyed phrase,  over  head  and  ears  in  love,  and  thought 
that  heaven  itself  would  be  scarce  worth  the  winning, 
without  Rebecca  Brown. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some  of  my  readers  that 
the  still  greater  attractions  of  Rachel  Hume,  the 
niece  of  Mrs.  Tabitha  Brown,  had  not  obtained  her 
a  first  place  in  my  affections,  but,  however  it  was,  Re- 
becca was  the  chosen  one  of  my  secret  heart,  I  sup- 
pose because  her  character  assimilated  more  with 
mine,  and  the  tone  of  her  mind  was  more  in  keeping 
with  my  own.  Then  there  was  another  reason :  we 
read  together,  very  often  out  of  the  same  book,  and 
that  book  was  generally  the  Bible.  I  soon  began  to 
discover  that  those  moments  were  moments  of  de- 
light to  me  when  we  two  sat  together,  reading  thus 
in  the  shade  of  a  spreading  tree,  when  the  red  sun 
of  summer  or  autumn  was  declining  towards  the 
western  horizon  far  over  the  undulating  surface  of  the 
prairie,  or  again  by  the  winter  hearth,  where  the 
great  logs  blazed,  the  brown  curls  of  Rebecca  falling 
on  the  volume  held  by  a  hand  of  each.  Fancy  such 
a  pair  as  we  reading  thus  together  the  Canticle  of 
Canticles,  that  song  of  mystic  and  divine  love,  ex- 
pressing the  relations  between  Christ   and  His 
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Church,  but  to  the  young  and  unlearned  so  suggest- 
ive of  other  and  dangerous  associations ! — then  the 
story  of  Ruth,  so  full  of  exquisite  tenderness,  of  touch- 
ing pathos,  so  softening  to  the  heart ; — that  other  of 
Jacob's  fourteen  years'  service  for  the  love  of  Rachel ; 
how  often  I  read  those  to  Rebecca,  and  all  these 
other  stories  of  human  love  of  which  £0  many  occur 
in  the  Old  Testament.  How  impressively  I  read,  and 
how  attentively  she  listened,  the  blush  that  rose  to 
her  cheek  betraying  the  consciousness  that  she  might 
not  utter  in  words.  Talk  of  sentimental  novels,  but 
I  say,  from  experience,  and  from  deep  conviction, 
that  the  Bible — at  least  the  Old  Testament — is  just 
as  unfit  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  young  of  either 
sex,  allowing  them  to  read  where  and  how  they  will. 

Little  the  old  people  heeded  the  change  that  had 
come  o'er  the  spirit  of  our  dream ;  the  Reverend 
Elijah  Brown  was  not  a  man  to  look  very  closely  into 
young  people's  hearts,  and  his  good  old  wife  was  not 
any  more  sharp-sighted  than  himself;  they  knew  of 
no  better  employment  for  the  leisure  hours  of  Re- 
becca or  myself  than  reading  the  Bible,  and  so  long 
as  we  did  that  all  went  well, — so  they  thought.  Pos- 
sibly they  considered  it  beyond  the  range  of  proba- 
bility that  I  should  dare  to  love  their  only  child,  or 
she  to  think  of  me  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a 
penniless  dependent  on  her  father's  bounty.  How- 
ever it  was,  they  seemed  utterly  unconscious  of  what 
was  going  on  between  us  two  young  people. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Piianttel  Brown,  as  I  have  said,  was  fond  of  talking 
of  old  times,  and  comparing  them  with  the  new, 
which,  as  generally  happens  with  old  people,  were 
not  much  to  his  liking.  He  used  to  boast  of  the 
"  awful  smart  men"  they  had  had  in  Illinois  in  his 
younger  days,  when  the  Prairie  State  herself  was 
young,  too, — young  at  least  in  civilization.  Ninian 
Edwards  was  one  of  his  prime  favorites,  and  of  his 
talents  and  abilities, — or  "  smartness,"  as  he  phrased 
it,  Phanuel  seemed  to  have  had,  I  believe,  in  common 
with  most  Iliinoisians  of  his  time,  a  very  exalted 
opinion. 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  Phanuel,  one  evening  in  autumn 
when  all  sat  round  his  cheerful  hearth,  "  I  tell  you 
there  wa  nt  any  men  about  here,  that  would  run  agin 
Ninian  on  election-day,  but  there  was  a  chap  of  the 
name  of  Frederick  Adolphus  Hubbard,  and  he  thought 
he'd  try  it  once,  when  Ninian  came  up  for  Governor 
— you  know,  Charles,"  addressing  himself  to  me,  "  he 
had  been  Governor  before  for  nine  years,  after  Illi- 
nois was  first  made  a  State  and  taken  into  the  Union. 
Well!  Fred  had  a  higher  opinion  of  himself  than 
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any  one  else  had,  and  he  didn't  see  why  he  mightn't 
do  as  well  for  Governor  of  Illinois  as  Ninian  Ed- 
wards, '  or  any  other  man,'  for  Fred  didn't  see  that 
it  required  a  very  extraordinary  smart  man,  after  all, 
to  be  Governor  of  the  State.  However,  I'm  a-going  to 
tell  yon,  Charles,  for  I  kind  of  think  you  never  heard 
much  of  those  matters,— of  a  speech  that  Fred  Hub- 
bard made  once  in  the  State  Legislature, — for  Fred 
was  a  great  talker, — -jest  to  let  you  see  how  much 
chacce  he  had  running  agin  a  man  like  Governor 
Ed  wards.  There  was  a  bill  before  the  House  grant- 
ing a  bounty  on  wolf-scalps,  for,  you  see,  the  country 
was  still  infested  with  those  ferocious  creatures,  and 
the  Legislature  wanted  to  encourage  the  settlers  to 
hunt  them  dowrn.  Well !  this  was  Fred  Hubbard's 
speech  in  regard  to  that  bill :  1  Mr.  Speaker,'  says 
Fred,  1 1  rise  before  the  question  is  put  on  this  bill, 
to  say  a  word  for  my  constituents.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  never  seen  a  wolf.  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  habits  of  wolves. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said  that  I  had  never  seen  a  wolf. 
But  now  I  remember,  that  once  on  a  time,  as  Judge 
Brown  and  I  were  riding  across  the  Bonpas  prairie, 
we  looked  over  the  prairie  about  three  miles,  and 
Judge  Brown  said,  "  Hubbard,  look,  there  goes  a 
wolf."  And  I  looked,  and  I  looked,  and  I  looked,  and 
I  said,  "Judge,  where  ?"  And  he  said,  "  There ;"  and 
I  looked  again,  and  this  time,  in  the  edge  of  a  hazel 
thicket,  about  three  miles  across  the  prairie,  I  think  I 
saw  the  wolf's  tail.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  did  not  see  a  wolf 
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that  time,  I  think  I  never  saw  one.  But  I  have  heard 
much,  and  read  more,  about  this  animal.  I  have 
studied  his  natural  history.  By-the-bye,  history  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts ;  there  is  first  the  history  of  the 
fabulous,  and  secondly  of  the  non-fabulous,  or  m> 
known  ages.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  all  these  sources  of 
information,  I  know  that  the  wolf  is  a  very  noxious 
animal ;  that  he  goes  prowling  about,  seeking  some- 
thing to  devour ;  that  he  raises  up  in  the  dead  and 
secret  hours  of  the  night,  when  all  nature  reposes  in 
silent  oblivion,  and  then  commits  the  most  terrible 
devastation  upon  the  rising  generation  of  hogs  and 
sheep.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  done,  and  return  my 
thanks  to  the  House  for  their  kind  attention  to  my 
remarks.'    That  was  Fred's  great  speech  "* 

"  And  Fred  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Illinois 
when  he  made  it,"  observed  the  minister. 

"  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Illinois !"  I  exclaimed, 
"  and  10  make  such  a  speech  as  that  in  the  Legisla- 
ture !"  I  had  just  been  reading  some  of  Henry  Clay's 
and  Daniel  Webster's  in  one  of  the  few  books  we 
had  at  home. 

"  Why  not  ?"  said  Farmer  Brown,  "  wa'nt  it  easy 
for  any  man  to  be  Lieutenant-Governor,  when  Ninian 
Edwards  was  Governor?  I  tell  you  Ninian  was 
more  than  a  match  for  the  whole  State  of  Illinois ;  it 

*  For  this  and  the  other  anecdotes  and  details  relating  to  Tha 
Prairie  State,  the  author  is  entitled  to  Mr.  Gherard's  valuable  work, 
Illinois  As  It  Is. 
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wa'nt  much  governing  he  left  for  any  one  else  to  do, — 
and  that's  a  fact,  Charles  !" 

"  But  you  will  remember,  Charles,"  said  the  minis- 
ter, "  chat  Illinois  was  not  then  what  it  is  to-day.  For 
good  part  of  the  time  that  Governor  Edwards  was  in 
office,  there  wa'nt  a  courthouse  in  the  State,  not 
one  !" 

"  And  that's  true,  Elijah  1"  said  his  brother;  "  you 
and  I  both  remember  when  John  Reynolds  held  his 
first  Circuit  Court  in  a  big  log-house." 

"Even  so,  Phanuel !  and  the  sheriff  coming  out  in 
front  of  the  house,  calling  to  the  assembled  crowd  : 
4  Boys,  come  in ;  our  John  is  going  to  hold  Court.' " 

We  young  people  all  laughed  at  this,  but  the  elders 
did  not  laugh  ;  they  clearly  regarded  those  primitive 
institutions  of  their  State  with  feelings  of  respect, 
mingled,  perhaps,  with  a  sort  of  regret  that  times 
had  changed  since  then. 

"  After  all,"  said  Phanuel,  "  folks  wa'nt  so  sharp 
then  as  they  are  now,  and  I  kind  of  calculate  they 
were  none  the  worse  for  that.  The  judges,  them- 
selves, took  the  world  easy,  and  made  things  as  easy 
as  they  could  for  others,  too  !" 

"  They  left  most  all  to  the  jury,  Phanuel !"  said  the 
minister  in  his  deep,  husky  voice ;  "  I  reckon  the  trial 
by  jury  was  never  so  well  carried  out  anywhere  else 
as  it  was  here  in  our  young  days." 

"  I  kind  of  think  so,  Elijah,"  said  the  farmer  com- 
placently, stooping  to  lay  a  fresh  log  on  the  fire  from 
the  goodly  pile  beside  him ;  "  in  them  days,  Charles3 
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the  judges  used  to  say  after  the  witnesses  were  all 
examined  :  1  If  the  jury  believe  from  the  evidence 
that  such  a  matter  is  proved,  then  the  law  is  so  and 
so.'  That  was  making  shorter  work  of  it  than  judges 
do  now,  I  reckon  !" 

"  And  if  a  lawyer,"  said  the  minister,  "  asked  the 
judge  for  a  decision  on  any  point  of  law,  the  judge 
would  answer  :  '  Why,  gentlemen,  the  jury  under- 
stand the  case ;  they  want  no  instructions  ;  no  doubt 
they  will  do  justice  between  the  parties.' " 

"  You  remember,  Elijah,"  said  Farmer  Brown, c<  the 
time  Green  was  tried  for  murder  ?" 

"  Yea,  verily,  that  do  I,  and  a  wicked  murderer  he 
was,  too  !" 

"  Well !  I  was  in  court  that  day, — it  was  up  to 
Sam  Ryker's  tavern, —  and  here's  how  the  judge 
sentenced  Green  to  death,  as  he  was  bound  to  do : 
1  Mr.  Green,'  says  he, — for  the  judge  w^as  a  man- 
nerly man,  as  you'd  see, — I  knew  him  well,  I  did  ! — 
'Mr.  Green,  the  jury  in  their  verdict  say  you  are 
guilty  of  murder,  and  the  law  says  you  are  to  be 
hung.  Now,  I  want  you  and  all  your  friends  dowTn 
on  Indian  Creek  to  know  that  it  is  not  I  who  con- 
demns you,  but  it  is  the  jury  and  the  law.'  " 

It  occurred  to  me  that  the  excessive  politeness  of 
the  judge  to  u  Mr.  Green"  savored  not  a  little  of  fear, 
having  the  disorderly  friends  dowTn  on  Indian  Creek 
in  view,  but  I  kept  my  opinion  to  myself,  and  the  .old 
man  went  on  with  his  story. 

"The  judge  asked  the  prisoner  what  time  he 
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would  like  to  be  hung.  Green  replied  that  he  was 
willing  to  die  at  whatever  time  the  Court  would  ap- 
point. £  Then,  Mr.  Green,'  says  the  judge,  1  the  Court 
will  give  you  four  weeks  to  prepare  yourself  for 
death.'  The  Attorney- General,  the  State  prosecutor, 
told  the  judge  that  he  must  explain  to  the  prisoner 
why  it  was  that  he  was  condemned  to  die,  and  ex- 
hort him  to  prepare  for  death.  Says  the  judge  in 
reply  :  (  O,  Mr.  Green  understands  the  whole  matter 
as  well  as  if  I  had  preached  to  him  a  month.  He 
knows  he's  got  to  be  hung  this  day  four  weeks.  You 
understand  that,  Mr.  Green,  don't  you  ?'  The  pris- 
oner said,  1  Yes,'  and  so  he  was  taken  back  to  prison 
till  the  day  came  for  him  to  be  hung.  That's  how 
the  judges  managed  such  matters  in  them  'ere  days 
as  we  are  speaking  of,  and  wa'nt  it  better  than  making 
such  long-winded  speeches  as  they  do  now  ?  I  say 
yes,  and  I'll  maintain  it,  too  !" 

As  no  one  appeared  inclined  to  take  up  the  con- 
troversy, Phanuel  was  not  called  upon  to  defend  his 
opinion,  and  his  son  Ozias  changed  the  subject  with 
characteristic  abruptness.  Ozias  was  a  great  admirer 
of  the  old  Indian  braves ;  probably  because  he  had 
never  been  called  on,  as  his  father  had,  to  encounter 
them  in  their  terrible  fury. 

"Who  cares  for  those  old  lawyer-folk  ?"  said 
Ozias;  "I  like  to  hear  stories  about  the  Indian 
wars ;  tell  us  something,  father,  about  Tecumseh,  or 
Black  Hawk,  or  some  of  those  fine  old  warriors." 

"  Fine  old  warriors!"  grunted  the  father;  "I reckon 
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yon  wouldn't  think  them  so  fine,  Ozias,  if  you  had 
chanced  to  come  in  the  way  of  their  tomahawks,  as  I 
did  many  a  lime.  I  tell  you  we  kept  clear  of  them 
when  we  could  !  They  were  awful  hands  to  torture 
us  pale  faces,  as  they  called  us,  when  they  got  hold 
<  f  us." 

I  saw  Rachel  shudder  at  this ;  her  pale  cheek  grew 
paler  still,  but  she  said  nothing.  Another  was  watch- 
ing her  at  the  moment,  it  appeared,  for  Jael,  the 
elder  brother  of  Ozias,  all  at  once  said : 

"  I  want  to  know  what  pleasure  you  take,  Ozy,  in 
hearing  them  'ere  stories  about  savage  Indians.  Now 
there's  Rachel,  and,  you  see,  it  makes  her  kind  of 
sick  to  listen  to  them." 

"  No,  it  don't,"  said  the  younger,  turning  to  his 
cousin.  "You  ain't  afraid  to  hear  war-stories,  Rachel 
— are  you  ?" 

His  pleading  look  was  not  to  be  withstood  by  the 
gentle  Rachel.  "No,  no,  Jael,"  she  hastily  put  in, 
"  I  ain't  afraid  at  all ;  you  know  I  like  stories." 

This  satisfactorily  settled,  the  old  man  said:  "Did 
I  ever  tell  you,  children,  about  what  Tecumseh  did 
at  Fort  Meigs  ?" 

All  the  young  people  answered  in  the  negative. 

"  Well !  you  see  it  was  after  Tecumseh  had  joined 
the  Britishers  in  Canada  in  the  war  of  1812.  Genera] 
Harrison,  of  our  army,  was  besieged  in  Fort  Meigs 
by  a  strong  force  under  the  British  General.  Proctor, 
and  General  Clay  marched  from  Kentucky  with  1200 
men  to  relieve  the  garrison.    But  they  didn't  all  get 
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there,  for  General  Proctor  and  Tecumseh  came  on  a 
part  of  the  reinforcements,  commanded  by  Colonel 
j  Dudley,  killed  the  colonel  and  about  250  of  his  men, 
and  took  ever  so  many  prisoners.  Well !  what  do  you 
think  they  did  then  ?  Why,  they  drove  the  Ameri- 
can prisoners  into  an  old  mined  fort  that  was  there, 
and  the  Indians  began  to  butcher  them  the  same  as 
you'd  slaughter  sheep  or  hogs." 

"  And  was  the  British  General  there  ?"  I  asked. 

"  He  was  standing  by  with  all  his  officers.  But 
Proctor  wa'nt  the  man  to  go  between  the  Indians 
and  sich  sport  as  that." 

Exclamations  of  horror  were  heard  on  every  side, 
and  the  old  man  paused, — overcome,  stout  as  he  was, 
by  the  recollections  that  came  crowding  on  him. 
The  young  men  listened  with  glowing  cheeks  and 
kindling  eyes,  the  American  blood  in  their  veins  boil- 
ing, one  could  see,  with  indignation.  Their  mother 
was  even  more  excited  than  they  were,  and  by  her 
gesticulations  I  judged  that  if  General  Proctor  were 
alive,  and  within  reach  of  her  arm,  Mrs.  Tabitha 
would  kave  tried  the  part  of  Judith  on  this  British 
Holofernes  wdthout  fear  or  scruple. 

"  And  so  they  killed  all  the  prisoners  ?"  said  Jael 
m  a  half  whisper. 

"  No,  they  didn't,"  said  his  father,  in  a  voice  of 
strong  emotion ;  "  there  was  one  there  that  wouldn't 
stand  that.  The  slaughter  was  just  going  on,  when 
a  thundering  voice  was  heard  in  the  rear,  speaking  in 
the  Indian  tongue ;  every  one  turned  their  heads, 
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and  there  was  Tecumseh  riding  up  like  fury ;  on  lie 
flew  to  where  two  Indians  had  one  of  our  poor 
fellows  down,  and  were  just  a-going  to  kill  him.  He 
jumped  from  his  horse,  caught  one  by  the  throat,  the 
other  by  the  breast,  and  dashed  them  to  the  ground; 
then  drawing  his  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife,  he 
ran  in  between  our  men  and  the  Indians,  daring  any 
one  at  their  peril  to  attempt  the  murder  of  another 
American.  Of  course,  the  Indians  skulked  away, 
glad  enough  to  escape  with  their  lives  from  the 
enraged  warrior.  Tecumseh  asked  then  where  Proc- 
tor was,  and,  eyeing  him  from  head  to  foot, 
where  he  stood  at  a  little  distance,  he  asked  him 
why  he  allowed  such  a  massacre  to  go  on.  '  Sir,' 
gays  Proctor,  '  your  Indians  cannot  be  commanded !' 
4  Begone  !'  thundered  Tecumseh,  '  begone,  you  are 
unfit  to  command  ;  go  and  put  on  petticoats  !'*  He 
was  a  great  man,  was  Tecumseh;  pity  he  went  in 
with  the  Britishers!" 

tl  He  was  what  you  may  call  a  warrior !"  cried  Ozias 
in  a  glow  of  ardent  enthusiasm;  "  it  would  be  some- 
thing to  fight  under  a  man  like  that,  Indian  as  he 
was.  It  wa'nt  any  wonder  if  he  did  join  the  British, 
seeing  as  how  we  Americans  were  taking  the  lands 
that  belonged  to  his  people.  I  say,  the  Americans 
had  no  right  to  drive  the  Indian  tribes  from  their 
hunting-grounds." 

"  You  might  just  as  well  say,"  said  the  stern  New 
England  parson,  "  that  the  army  of  the  Lord,  marching 

*  See  Drake's  Life  of  Tecumseh,  quoted  by  Gherard. 
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under  Moses,  or  Joshua,  or  Gideon,  had  no  right  to 
drive  the  Moabites,  or  Ammonites,  or  Amalekites 
forth  from  the  Land  of  Promise  !  Ozias,  the  ways  of 
God  are  not  as  the  ways  of  men,  and  whatever  seem- 
eth  good  to  Him  is  good  for  men  to  do.  Therefore, 
I  say,  Ozias,  that  our  fathers  being  brought  hither  in 
God's  mysterious  way,  it  was  right  for  them  to  take 
possession  of  the  land,  yea,  verily,  and  keep  it." 

Whether  this  reasoning  convinced  Ozias  I  cannot 
say,  for  he  made  no  answer,  but,  for  me,  with  all 
my  profound  respect  for  the  minister's  superior  learn- 
ing, his  doctrine  appeared  very  much  like  that  of 
Rob  Roy  in  the  old  Scotch  ballad  : 

"  That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power.'' 

But  then  I  was  not  a  minister,  an  expounder  of  the 
word,  and  was  willing  to  take  almost  anything  on 
the  word  of  the  Rev.  Elijah  Brown,  not  alone  in  his 
clerical  capacity,  but  as  being  the  father  of  Rebecca. 

Talking  of  Rebecca,  what  a  walk  we  had  that 
night  home  over  the  prairie,  her  father  and  mother 
going  on  before,  and  little  heeding  how  we  two 
lagged  behind,  drinking  in,  as  it  were,  together,  the 
glorious  beauty  of  the  October  night,  the  sublime 
spectacle  of  the  boundless  sky  above,  with  its  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  stars,  through  which  the  queen 
of  night  moved  stately  towards  her  meridian,  and 
below,  the  vast  expanse  of  the  wide  prairie  stretching 
away  in  all  directions ;  broken  only  by  our  own  quaint 
village  and  the  patch  of  woodland  lying  beyond. 
The  fire-flies  flitted  and  flashed  in  the  tall  grass,  but 
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the  hum  of  insect-life  was  still,  and  no  sound  broke  on 
the  ear  save  the  melancholy  cry  of  the  whip-poor-will 
or  the  more  dismal  cry  of  the  screech-owl  coming 
softened  by  distance  from  the  depth  of  the  neighbor- 
ing forest.  Rebecca  hung  on  my  arm,  her  little  hands 
clasped  around  it,  and  I  felt,  or  fancied  I  felt,  the 
beating  of  her  heart,  in  the  deep  stillness  of  the 
hour.  Thoughts  flow  free  at  such  a  time,  and  mine, 
1  know,  were  wild  and  unchained  as  the  solitary 
eagle  I  saw  winging  his  way  through  the  blue  fielde 
of  air.  It  was  long  before  the  silence  was  broken 
by  Rebecca's  voice  or  mine ;  for  me,  I  almost  feared 
to  speak  lest  the  spell  should  be  broken,  and  my 
dream  of  happiness  melt  away,  like  that  of  the  soldier 
in  Campbell's  beautiful  ballad.  At  times  I  was 
tempted  to  tell  Rebecca  what  was  passing  in  my 
mind,  and  all  the  wild  hopes  that  were  springing  into 
life  within  my  heart ;  but  prudence  restrained  me,  for 
I  felt  that  it  was  little  short  of  madness  for  me  to 
raise  my  eyes  to  the  only  daughter  of  the  rich  old 
minister — I,  the  humble  dependent  on  his  bounty,  or, 
at  best,  but  one  remove  from  a  farm  servant.  The 
very  fact  of  the  old  couple  trusting  me  with  their 
peerless  daughter,  as  though  I  were  a  brother,  or,  at 
least,  an  equal,  was  itself  sufficient  to  deter  me  from 
abusing  their  confidence,  and  I  resolutely  kept  my 
secret  to  myself, — anyhow,  so  far  as  words  were  con- 
cerned. Whether  Rebecca  intuitively  guessed  all 
this  I  cannot  say, — it  is  probable  she  did,  for  woman's 
wit  is  proverbially  keen,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  electric 
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communication  between  hearts  and  souls,  which,  situ- 
ated as  we  were,  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  scene, 
reveals  to  one  the  innermost  thoughts  of  the  other. 

I  fancy  Rebecca,  at  last,  found  the  silence  embar- 
rassing, for  all  at  once  she  spoke,  and  her  choice  of  a 
subject  startled  me. 

"  Charles,"  said  she,  "  do  you  know  anything  about 
those  people  they  call  Jesuits,  or  Papists  ?" 

What  a  question  !  and  what  a  host  of  memories  it 
awoke  within  me  ; — but,  of  course,  I  did  not  say  so. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  ?"  I  said,  and  I  felt  the  blush  of 
shame  rising  to  my  cheek,  fearing  that  she  might  have 
begun  to  suspect  my  real  origin.  It  was  not  so,  how- 
ever, as  I  soon  found  to  my  inexpressible  relief.  • 

"  You  coming  from  New  York,"  said  she,  "  where 
they  say  there  are  great  numbers  of  them,  I  thought 
you  might  be  able  to  tell  me  what  kind  of  people  they 
are." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  them,"  said  I,  forgetting 
in  my  trepidation  that  I  was  not  telling  the  truth ; 
"  you  know  I  wasn't  among  them  in  New  York,  and 
besides  I  was  too  young  wThen  I  left  there  to  pay 
much  attention  to  such  things." 

"  But  they  say  they  have  quite  a  many  churches  or 
mass-houses  in  New  York, — didn't  you  ever  go  into 
any  of  them  to  see  what  kind  of  place  a  mass-house 
is  ?    I'm  sure  I  should,  if  I  was  near  one  !" 

"  But  I  ha'nt  got  any  curiosity  to  see  Romish 
churches,"  said  I  shortly,  evading  a  direct  answer  to 
her  question,  yet  at  the  same  time  expressing  my 
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own  feeling ;  "  their  worship  being  idolatrous,  and 
their  whole  system  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  I  would 
be  unwilling  to  enter  their  churches,  or  witness  the 
heathenish  rites  they  practise ;  the  very  walls,  they 
say,  are  covered  with  superstitious  devices,  and  idol- 
atrous figures  are  set  up  in  the  high  places." 

I  spoke  with  unusual  warmth,  and  Rebecca  laughed 
as  she  replied  :  "  Dear  me !  Charles,  you  needn't  take 
on  so  about  it ;  I  ain't  a-going  to  turn  Papist, — though 
they  say  that  many  Protestants  do,"  she  added  more 
seriously.  "  I  have  heard  Uncle  Phanuel  say  ihat 
the  Catholics  are  growing  quite  numerous  here  in 
the  West,  and  that  they  have  bishops  and  priests  and 
churches,  and  all  that,  where  a  few  years  ago  there 
was  hardly  one  of  them  to  be  seen." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?"  I  said  dryly,  not  caring  to  admit 
the  truth  of  what  she  said. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  uncle  says  they're  overrunning  the 
whole  country." 

"  Humph  !  they  are  replacing  the  buffaloes  in  the 
prairie  country,  it  seems ;  when  one  goes  the  other 
comes." 

Rebecca  paused  a  moment ;  we  were  by  this  time 
almost  close  to  her  father  and  mother,  and  she  lowered 
her  voice  as  she  said :  "  Charles,  I  see  you  have  as 
great  a  dislike  to  Romanists  as  my  father  himself;  I 
must  ask  Uncle  Phanuel  the  next  evening  we  go  to 
his  house  to  tell  you  some  of  the  stories  he  has  told 
me  often  about  the  old  Jesuits,  who  were  the  first 
missionaries  amongst  the  Indians." 
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"Pray  don't  trouble  yourself,  Rebecca!"  I  said 
gome  what  shortly ;  "  I'd  rather  hear  about  Tecumseli 
and  Black  Hawk,  or  some  of  those  droll  stories  about 
Fred  Hubbard  and  the  rest.  I  know  too  much  al- 
ready about  priests  and  Jesuits." 

«  Why,  dear  me !  Charles,"  cried  Rebecca  in  real 
or  affected  surprise,  "  I  thought  you  said  you  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  them." 

u  Not  of  my  own  knowledge,"  I  hastened  to  ex- 
plain, "  but  from  others." 

We  saw  the  minister  and  his  good  old  wife  wait- 
ing for  us,  and  we  quickened  our  pace  to  come  up 
with  them,  Rebecca  whispering  as  we  hurried  along: 
"  Mind  you  don't  tell  father  what  I  said  about  the 
Jesuits ;  he  wouldn't  like  it  a  bit, — though  I  know  I 
said  nothing  wrong.  But  father  thinks  it  wrong  to 
praise  Romanists,  and  so  you'd  better  not  tell  him." 

"  You  don't  seem  to  be  of  your  father's  way  of 
thinking  with  regard  to  the  Romanists,"  I  said  in  a 
tone  which  involuntarily  betrayed  the  vexation  I  felt. 
"  You  rather  like  them,  don't  you  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,  I  don't ;  why  should  I  ?"  she  replied 
with  so  much  earnestness  that  I  felt  my  mind  relieved 
of  a  heavy  burden,  and  was  only  too  glad  when  we 
came  up  with  the  old  people,  when  the  subject  was, 
of  course,  dropped. 

Mrs.  Brown,  good,  simple  woman !  was  disposed 
to  make  merry  at  the  expense  of  us,  young  people, 
"  seeing  as  how  she  and  her  old  man  had  kept  ahead 
of  us  the  whole  way.    She  didn't  know  what  the 
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young  people  were  coming  to,  she  didn't !  By  and 
by,  they  wouldn't  be  able  to  put  a  foot  under  them, 
she  reckoned." 

"  Well !  Mrs.  Brown !"  said  I,  anxious  to  humor 
the  old  lady's  harmless  vanity,  "  you  know  it's  not 
improving  the  human  family  is  as  it  grows  older.'' 
She  smiled  and  said  :  "  I  reckon  you're  about  right, 
Charles." 

The  minister  paid  no  attention  to  this  badinage ; 
the  second  day  after  was  the  Sabbath,  and  he  was  to 
preach  in  a  village  some  distance  from  our  own  across 
the  prairie,  so  his  mind  was  entirely  absorbed  in  what 
he  was  to  say  then,  albeit  that  Elijah  Brown,  trusting 
always,  and  on  principle,  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment,  never  thought  of  preparing  a  sermon  be- 
forehand. But,  nevertheless,  he  was  devoting  some 
thought  that  night  to  the  subject  on  which  he  pro- 
posed speaking,  being  the  more  anxious  to  impress 
his  hearers  at  ,  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  con- 
gregation there — if  congregation  there  could  be  with- 
out a  church — were  smitten  with  the  prevailing  fancy 
for  the  new  ministers,  and  there  was  too  much  reason 
to  fear  that  they  would  eventually  induce  the  others 
to  "give  a  call"  to  some  one  or  other  of  those  who 
were  hovering  about  the  country,  waiting  for  chances 
as  Elijah  said.  It  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  Rev. 
Elijah  Brown  was  himself  painfully  conscious  of  the 
superior  training  of  these  new-comers,  although  it  wag 
the  last  thing  he  would  have  admitted, — even  to  him- 
self; he,  therefore,  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  give 
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his  sermon  for  the  ensuing  Sabbath  a  little  more  at- 
tention than  usual.  In  cogitating  on  the  subject 
matter  thereof,  he  had  reached  a  knotty  point,  where- 
on he  condescended  to  consult  me,  having  first  sent 
his  womankind  off  to  bed. 

"  Charles,''  said  he,  "  you  know  there  ain't  anything 
that  pleases  the  people  better  than  to  hear  of  the 
abominations  of  Popery" — he  might  have  added  that 
no  subject  was  more  pleasing  to  himself;  indeed,  it 
was  his  theme,  in  one  way  or  another,  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end,  "  Well !  I  purpose  speaking  to 
them  next  Sabbath  on  that  text  from  the  Revelations 
— thirteenth  chapter,  first  verse, — 'I  saw  a  beast 
coming  out  of  the  sea,  having  seven  heads  and  ten 
horns,  and  upon  his  horns  ten  diadems,  and  upon  his 
heads  names  of  blasphemy.'  Now,  this  beast,  as  every 
one  knows,  is  Popery;  that's  plain  enough,  as  I 
have  proved  a  thousand  times;  the  names  of  blas- 
phemy written  on  the  beast's  heads  I  can  make  plain 
enough,  too,  to  the  people's  understanding, — I  have 
got  a  book  of  Romish  prayers  that  will  settle  that 
point, — but  upon  the  ten  diadems  that  are  on  the 
beast's  horns,  that's  what  I  don't  well  understand 
myself,  and  I  jest  want  to  ask  you  how  the  preach- 
ers of  the  word  in  New  York,  learned  men,  no 
doubt  they  are,  used  to  expound  that  passage  ?" 

"  Truly,  a  difficult  question,  sir,"  said  I  very  gravely, 
though  scarcely  able  to  refrain  from  laughing;  "I 
always  heard  that  explained  as  referring  to  the  kings 
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and  princes — the  crowned  heads,  as  they  call  them, 
that  follow  the  Romish  superstition." 

"  The  very  thing,"  cried  the  old  man,  brightening 
up  in  a  most  marvellous  manner,  —  "well!  now, 
Charles,  you  know  more  than  I  do  about  how  things 
are  going  in  tne  world  ;  can  you  tell  me  who  these 
ten  crowned  heads  are  ?  You  know  we  didn't  study 
such  things  in  my  young  days,  where  I  was  raised, 
away  among  the  Green  Mountains  in  Vermont, — 
thuugh  I  used  to  know  what  countries  adhered  to 
Rome  when  I  was  a  boy,  but  I  don't  know  if  they're 
the  same  now." 

"  I'm  afraid,  sir,"  said  I,  "  that  whatever  countries 
adhered  to  Rome  when  you  were  a  boy,  adhere  to 
Rome  still,  but  I'll  see  if  I  can't  make  out  the  ten 
diadems  of  Popery.  I'm  not  sure  if  I  can.  Let  me 
see,  there's  France,  one,"  counting  on  my  fingers, 
"Spain,  two, — Austria,  three, — Portugal,  four, — Ba- 
varia, five, — Brazil,  here  in  America,  six, — Ireland — 
no,  Ireland  ha'nt  any  king,  now, — but  there's  Belgium 
that's  a  kingdom,  and  the  Belgians  are  Romanists,  I 
know,  so  that  makes  seven," — it  never  occurred  to 
me,  or,  perhaps,  I  did  not  know,  that  if  Belgium 
were  a  Catholic  country,  her  "  crowned  head,"  King 
Leopold,  was  a  staunch  Protestant, — I  paused  here, 
endeavoring  to  think  of  the  eighth  crown  of  Popery, 
but  no  more  could  I  find.  ^ 

The  old  man  helped  me  to  another :  "  Ain't  the 
Pope — the  old  Abaddon,  a  crowned  head — you  know 
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the  Scripture  says — Revelations  IX.,  10, 11, — <  they  had 
over  t-hem  a  king,  the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit.' " 

"  Very  true,  Mr.  Brown !  and  the  Pope  wears 
three  crowns,  they  say,  one  on  top  of  the  other — 
so  that  makes  up  the  ten  diadems  of  the  beast  /" 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  Charles  !"  cried  the  simple- 
hearted  old  man  in  a  sort  of  ecstacy.  "  You  have 
helped  me  out  of  the  greatest  difficulty  I  ever  was  in  1 
I  won't  forget  it  to  you." 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Years  passed  on,  I  was  turned  of  twenty-one,  and 
began  to  think  that  if  I  ever  meant  to  have  Rebecca 
for  a  wife,  it  was  high  time  I  made  the  attempt — not 
exactly  to  win  her,  for  that  I  considered  done  al- 
ready,— but  to  obtain  the  consent  of  her  father  and 
mother.  Nor  did  this  appear  so  difficult  an  under- 
taking as  it  did  a  year  or  two  before,  for  I  was  now 
the  sole  manager  of  the  minister's  farm,  and,  indeed,  of 
all  his  temporal  affairs, — I  might  almost  say  temporal 
and  spiritual,  for  ever  since  the  lucky  evening  when 
I  helped  him  out  of  his  dilemma  in  regard  to  the  ten 
diadems  of  "the  Beast,"  I  was  quite  an  authority  with 
him  on  Scriptural  and  all  other  matters.  I  had  little 
doubt,  then,  but  I  might  succeed,  without  much  diffi- 
culty, in  obtaining  the  old  man's  consent,  and  then 
his  wife's  would  be  sure  to  follow,  for  good  Mrs. 
Brown — we  used  to  call  her  Mrs.  Deborah — was  a 
model  wife,  as  every  one  knew,  and  had  positively 
no  will  of  her  own,  never  seemed  to  think  of  such  a 
thing, — albeit  that  she  came  of  a  real,  undoubted 
"NTew  England  stock,  as  old — let  me  see,  as  old  as  the 
Mayflower  and  Plymouth  Rock.  (I  beg  pardon  of 
the  geologists.) 
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But  about  this  time  side  issues  began  to  open  in 
one  direction  and  another,  raising  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties unknown  before.  It  was  the  old  story  :  "  the 
course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth."  I  per- 
ceived what,  strange  to  say,  I  had  never  perceived 
before,  that  Jael  Brown,  Uncle  PhanuePs  eldest  son, 
regarded  Rebecca  with  precisely  the  same  feelings 
as  I  did  myself  ;#  it  is  true  I  felt  pretty  certain  that 
Rebecca's  heart  was  in  my  keeping,  but  still  she  had 
never  told  me  so  in  words,  and  I  might  be  mistaken, 
after  all.  Then  Jael  was  a  fine  young  fellow,  and 
had  the  advantage  of  having  the  old  Puritan  blood 
in  his  veins,  which,  of  course,  I  had  not.  I  fancied, 
too,  that  Rebecca  had  grown  more  reserved,  of  late, 
and  that,  of  course,  was  a  serious  cause  of  disquie- 
tude. To  make  matters  worse,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
Jael  had,  all  at  once,  assumed  an  air  of  superiority  in 
his  intercourse  with  me,  and  that  was  the  hardest  of 
all  to  bear,  for  fond  as  I  was  of  reading  the  Bible,  and 
notwithstanding  the  large  amount  of  "  Bible  truth" 
with  which  my  mind  was,  or  was  supposed  to  be, 
stored,  humility  was  not  one  of  my  cardinal  virtues. 
In  plain  English,  I  was  proud, — of  what,  I  am  sure  I 
cannot  say, — and  could  ill  brook  the  arrogant  airs 
•which  Jael  appeared  to  have  put  on,  still  less  the  idea 
of  his  winning  and  wearing  the  jewel  which  of  all  the 
world  I  prized  the  most,  and  to  which  I  fancied  I  had 
the  first  claim. 

*  The  Catholic  reader  must  not  be  shocked  :  there  are  no  pro- 
hibited degrees  of  kindred,  it  will  be  remembered,  outside  the  Church. 
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Scarce  knowing  what  I  did,  I  one  day  taxed  Re- 
becca with  her  supposed  preference  for  Jael.  I  had 
no  sooner  spoken  the  words  than  I  would  fain  have 
recalled  them  if  I  could,  but  as  that  was  not  possible, 
I  had  to  bear  the  consequences  in  the  best  way  I 
could.  Rebecca  started,  colored  to  the  very  temples, 
and  I  thought  looked  quite  confused;  if  so,  it  was 
only  for  a  moment ;  she  smiled  and  asked  me  what 
put  such  thoughts  into  my  head. 

"  "What  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,"  said  I. 

"  As  if  you  could  see  with  any  other  one's  eyes," 
she  jestingly  replied.  "  Well !  Charles,  I  had  no  idea 
you  were  so  sharp-sighted.  I  only  wonder  you  didn't 
see  all  this  before." 

"  It's  well  I  saw  it  now,"  said  I  carelessly,  assuming 
an  indifference  which  I  was  the  farthest  in  the  world 
from  feeling. 

Seeing  this,  Rebecca  changed  her  tone,  and  be- 
came, I  thought,  quite  serious.  "  Charles,"  said  she, 
"  I  want  to  know  what  right  you  have  to  talk  to  me 
in  this  way  ?    I  guess  I'm  free  to  do  as  I  please." 

"  Oh  !  certainly,"  I  replied,  "  certainly  you  are  free, 
and  may  be  free  for  all  I  care.  Depend  upon  it,  I 
won't  offend  you  again  in  the  same  way." 

"  Very  well !"  said  she,  "  mind  you  keep  your  word, 
or  you  and  I  shan't  be  friends."  I  did  keep  my  word 
for  a  longer  time  than  I  would  then  have  thought 
possible. 

I  was  at  Farmer  Brown's  one  day  helping  the 
young  men  to  plant  some  fruit  trees  in  their  orchard ; 
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there  was  a  quilting-party  in  the  house  the  same  day, 
and,  of  course,  Rebecca  was  there.  We  had  a  dance 
in  the  evening,  and  however  it  happened,  I  danced 
oftener  with  Rachel  Hume  than  with  any  one  else. 
I  had  never  seen  her  in  such  good  spirits ;  her  dark 
eyes  flashed  with  unwonted  light,  and  her  voice  had 
a  pleasant  ring  very  different  from  its  usual  tone  of 
timidity  and  dejection.  I  could  scarcely  believe  her 
the  same  girl  that  used  to  sit  moping  in  a  corner 
hour  by  hour  even  when  all  was  gayest  around  her; 
I  could  not  help  wondering  at  the  change,  and  I 
made  no  scruple  of  telling  her  so. 

"How  well  you  are  looking  this  evening,  Rachel !" 
I  said  to  her,  as  we  stood  together  at  a  window  in 
the  rustic  parlor,  during  a  pause  in  the  dance,  watch- 
ing  the  moon  rising  "  in  clouded  majesty"  above  the 
dark  rim  of  the  forest. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Why,  of  course ;  I  never  saw  you  look  so  well 
or  so  happy  as  you  do  to-night.  I  guess  you  like 
dancing,  don't  you  ?" 

She  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  I  drew  her  arm 
within  mine,  and  turned  to  lead  her  out  again,  when 
I  caught  Rebecca's  eyes  following  us  with  a  new  and 
strange  expression  that  startled  me  for  the  moment. 
It  was  but  for  a  moment ;  she  was  talking  with  Jael, 
and  her  whole  attention  seemed  engrossed  by  what 
he  was  saying  to  her  in  a  low,  earnest  tone.  I  felt  a 
sharp  pang  at  my  heart,  and  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  stolen  away — anywhere — anywhere  to  be  alone ; 
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but  I  could  not  do  it  without  attracting  attention,  and 
the  only  course  left  me  was  that  of  disguising  the 
emotion  which  I  could  not  wholly  overcome.  With 
that  intent,  I  assumed  a  gaiety  that  was  very  far 
from  my  heart,  and  was,  moreover,  by  no  means 
natural  to  me.  Every  one  observed  the  change  in 
me  as  well  as  in  Rachel,  and  the  inference  drawn  from 
it  was  what  might  be  expected. 

"  I  say,  Charles !"  cried  Matty  Brown  across  the 
room,  "  what's  up  between  you  and  Rachel  that 
you're  both  so  merry  to-night  ?" 

"  Why,  what  would  be  up  between  us  ?"  I  asked, 
somewhat  confused. 

"  As  if  you  didn't  know  !" — And  she  laughed  in 
her  good-natured,  light-hearted  way ;  "  there  !  jest 
look  at  Rachel  how  red  her  cheeks  are !  good  gra- 
cious !" 

"And  what  of  that?"  said  her  brother  Ozias 
sharply  ;  "  the  heat  of  this  room  is  enough  to  make 
any  one  red  in  the  face ;  why,  your  own  is  in  a  blaze, 
Matty !" 

"  But  there's  Rebecca — see  how  little  color  she 
has !" 

Every  eye  was  turned  on  Rebecca,  and  every  one 
laughed  outright ;  Rebecca's  was  the  reddest  face  in 
the  room. 

"  Humph  I"  said  her  brother,  "  I'd  like  to  know 
where  your  eyes  are,  Matty !" 

"  Well !  I  never !"  exclaimed  Matty  with  a  comical 
look  of  surprise,  while  Ozias  took  hold  of  Rachel's 
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hand  and  led  her  away  to  join  the  dance,  throwing 
at  the  same  time  a  provoking  look  of  triumph  on 
me. 

"  I  guess  youVe  need  to  look  out  Charles,"  said  the 
cheerful  voice  of  Farmer  Brown  from  behind  where 
stood ;  "  my  Ozias  is  a  pretty  smart  chap,  I  tell  you, — 
na  !  ha  !  ha  !" 

The  old  man's  laugh  was  displeasing  to  me,  I  know 
not  why,  and  coupled  with  the  open  rivalry  of  Ozias, 
and  the  good  understanding  I  saw,  or  fancied  I  saw, 
between  Jael  and  Rebecca,  spurred  me  on  to  follow 
up  the  advantage  I  could  not  help  seeing  I  had  gain- 
ed with  Rachel.  All  the  remainder  of  the  evening  I 
kept  close  to  her  side,  and,  to  the  evident  mortifica- 
tion of  Ozias,  she  danced  no  more  with  him.  But  it 
wras  plain  that  what  I  had  gained  in  Rachel's  favor,  I 
had  lost  in  his.  We  were  friends  no  more  after  that 
night.  Jael  walked  home  with  Rebecca  and  me,  so 
that  I  had  no  opportunity  of  speaking  with  the  latter 
alone.  And,  to  say  the  truth,  between  my  anger  with 
her,  and  the  new  feelings  with  which  I  began  to  re- 
gard Rachel,  I  was  not  sorry  that  no  such  opportunity 
occurred.  But  I  could  not  help  pondering  on  the 
change  that  had  come  over  me ;  a  few  days  before, 
nay,  I  might  almost  say,  a  few  hours,  and  a  walk 
with  Rebecca  over  the  prairie  in  the  quiet,  dreamy 
night,  would  have  filled  my  heart  with  gladness ;  the 
very  thought  of  that  pleasure  used  to  make  me  thrill 
with  joyous  anticipation.  Yet  I  asked  myself  "  Do 
I  not  love  Rebecca  still  ?  can  I  ever  love  another  as  I 
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have  loved  her  all  these  long  years?"  The  answer 
came  up  from  my  heart's  secret  depths — "  No  one 
ever  can  be  to  me  what  Rebecca  was.  Yea,  verily, 
had  I  any  chance  of  winning  her,  as  I  so  long  hoped 
and  believed,  I  could  wait  even  as  Jacob  waited,  and 
in  patient  servitude  work  out  the  time  of  expecta- 
tion." But  hope  had  fled, — either  Rebecca  had  never 
loved  me,  or  loved  me  no  longer, — and  I  was  forced 
to  confess  that  it  was  both  in  sorrow  and  in  anger  I 
turned  to  Rachel,  who,  prettier  and  more  attractive 
even  than  Rebecca,  was  evidently  disposed  to  give 
me  a  preference  over  all  competitors, — and  they  were 
not  a  few.  It  was  no  small  triumph  to  think  that 
she,  the  loved  of  all,  should  give  her  guileless  heart 
to  me  without  any  effort  on  my  part,  and  I  gave  my- 
self up  to  the  pleasure  of  this  new  feeling. 

To  all  outward  appearance,  Rebecca  and  I  were 
precisely  on  the  same  footing  as  before,  but  to  me, 
and  I  could  see,  to  her,  too,  the  change  was  very 
sensible.  I  had  no  reason  to  think  that  our  altered 
relations  gave  her  any  pain ;  at  all  times,  somewhat 
reserved  in  her  demeanor,  she  now  became  much 
more  so,  and  whatever  her  sentiments  were,  in  re- 
gard to  either  Jael  or  me,  she  kept  them  so  closely  to 
herself  that  not  a  word,  not  a  look  betrayed  them. 
She  went  about  the  house  the  same  as  ever,  doing 
everything  in  the  same  quiet,  orderly  way,  just  when 
it  ought  to  be  done,  and  talking  neither  more  nor 
less  than  usual.  I  watched  her  closely,  but  to  no 
purpose ;  the  quiet  of  her  face  was  nowise  disturbed, 
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not  even  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  passing  over  its 
serene  surface. 

My  mind  was  in  this  conflicting,  anxious  state  when 
one  night  dreamed  of  my  Aunt  Honor,  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years,  and  with  her  who,  of  all  people, 
but  Kevin  O'Byrne  I  thought  Kevin  looked  very  sad, 
and  my  aunt  very  angry.  Neither  spoke  for  what 
seemed  to  me  a  very  long  time,  but  stood  beside  my 
bed  looking  down  on  me  with  the  cold  stony  eyes 
of  sheeted  corpses,  while  I,  though  transfixed  with 
fear  and  horror,  kept  looking  from  one  to  the  other 
with  a  ghastly  stare.  I  could  not  utter  a  word ;  my 
tongue  was,  as  it  were,  glued  to  my  palate,  and  all 
my  senses  were  benumbed  with  fear.  At  last  my 
aunt  spoke,  in  the  same  hollow,  metallic  tones  I  so 
well  remembered  to  have  heard  before  on  that  other 
night  when  her  troubled  spirit  visited,  or  appeared 
to  visit,  my  slumbers.  "  Beware  /"  said  she,  "  the 
hour  is  near ! — a  deeper  hell  yawns  beneath  your  feet ! — 
My  book  may  be  found  too  late  /"  She  held  up  her  thin 
bony  finger  with  a  warning  gesture.  Kevin  O'Byrne 
raised  his  right  hand  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
— not  on  me,  however,  but  on  himself,  as  I  had  seen 
him  do  so  many  times,  shook  his  head  mournfully, 
and  both  vanished. 

il-  Oh  I  ye  dead  I  oh  I  ye  dead  I  whom  we  know  by  the  light  you  give, 
From  your  cold  gleaming  eyes,  tho'  ye  move  like  men  who  live, 
Why  leave  ye  thus  your  graves 
In  far-off  fields  and  waves — 
Where  the  worm  and  the  sea-bird  only  know  your  bed?" 
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Did  those  dead  of  mine  visit  me,  or  did  I  but  dream 
of  their  shadowy  presence  ?  who  can  tell  ?  who  can 
pierce  the  veil  that  hides  the  seen  from  the  unseen 
world  ?  All  I  know  is  that  when  I  awoke  after  that 
dream,  or  vision,  or  whatever  it  might  have  been,  my 
whole  body  was  bedewed  with  a  cold  sweat,  and  the 
hair  stood  on  my  head  "  like  quills  on  the  fretful  por- 
cupine." The  dream  had  no  moral  effect  on  me ;  I  was 
neither  wiser  nor  better  for  it,  but  it  frightened,  terri- 
fied me,  and  left  an  impression  of  awe  and  horror  on 
my  mind  that  is  beyond  my  power  to  describe.  For 
reasons  which  the  reader  will  easily  understand,  I  told 
my  dream  to  no  one,  and  the  effect  was,  of  course, 
all  the  stronger  on  my  own  mind.  One  thing  I  have 
to  observe  in  this  connection  is  that,  instead  of  ex- 
citing any  doubts  in  my  mind  as  to  the  safety  of  the 
course  I  was  pursuing,  or  the  real  character  of  the 
religion  I  had  embraced,  this  dream  did  but  increase 
my  dislike  of  Popery,  which  I  hated,  accordingly, 
with  a  still  more  deadly  hatred  than  before.  To  my 
great  delight  I  found  that  Rachel's  sentiments  on 
that  head  were  precisely  the  same  as  my  own, — her 
mind,  neither  so  strong  nor  so  expansive  as  Rebecca's, 
could  not,  and  did  not,  get  beyond  the  narrow  limits 
of  bigotry ;  she  took  in  perfect  good  faith,  "  as  though 
an  angel  spoke,"  all  the  anti-Popery  effusions  of  Uncle 
'Lijah,  none  of  whose  fanatical  ravings  against  "  the 
Man  of  Sin"  were  too  wild  for  Rachel  to  believe,  and, 
if  hatred  could  enter  into  a  heart  so  pure  and  gentle 
as  hers,  she  did  hate  "  the  Romish  delusion,"  which 
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she  was  taught  to  regard  as  the  religion  of  Anti- 
christ. This,  then,  was  another  bond  of  union  be- 
tween Rachel  Hume  and  me,  and  it  seemed  that  from 
day  to  day,  we  became  more  necessary  one  to  the 
other. 

It  so  happened  that  about  this  time  there  came 
some  new  families  to  settle  in  our  neighborhood, 
from  some  one  of  the  Middle  States,  New  York  or 
Pennsylvania,  I  forget  which  ;  they  seemed  to  be  all 
connected  more  or  less,  and  were  of  what  may  be 
called  the  better  class  of  settlers.  At  first  every  one 
was  glad  of  their  arrival,  and  every  one  made  it  a 
point  to  visit  them,  when  they  were  found  to  be  such 
decent,  well-to-do  people.  A  very  short  intercourse, 
however,  served  to  bring  out  the  astounding  fact 
that  these  good  people  were  neither  more  nor  less 
than  Romanists  ! — Irish  Romanists  !  The  horror  of 
Elijah  Brown's  Sabbath-day  hearers  may  well  be 
imagined  when  the  news  spread  amongst  them  that 
the  new-comers  had  already  been  visited  by  a  priest, 
and  that  Popish  rites  had  actually  been  solemnized 
in  one  of  their  houses.  Here  was  a  sensation  !  to 
think  of  Popery  intruding  itself  into  their  village, 
hitherto  proverbially  free  from  all  taint  of  that  mon- 
strous superstition!  where  the  few  Irish  laborers 
residents  of  the  village,  and  employed  on  the  farms 
of  the  wealthy  proprietors,  had  never  dared  so  much 
as  to  speak  of  Popery,  and  were  merely  tolerated 
because  of  their  usefulness,  on  the  tacit  condition 
that  they  were  to  keep  their  religion  to  themselves 
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and  in  no  way  manifest  it  before  the  godly  magnates 
of  the  place.  It  was  past  belief  that  the  Lord  should 
visit  the  righteous  inhabitants  of  that  Zion  of  the 
prairies  with  such  an  affliction  as  the  open,  barefaced 
presence  of  Popery,  stalking  like  a  foul  monster  in 
their  midst,  with  all  its  snares,  delusions  and  defile- 
ments !  What  could  be  done  to  banish  the  evil  thing 
from  amongst  them  ere  yet  its  baneful  influence 
spread  abroad  through  the  surrounding  district 
where  as  yet  it  was  almost  unknown  ?  The  question 
was  easier  put  than  answered,  as  experience  sadly 
proved. 

Strange  to  say, — and  yet  not  so  strange  to  those 
who  could  thoroughly  understand  his  character, — 
Phanuel  Brown  was  the  only  one  of  the  Protestant 
inhabitants  of  the  place  that  did  not  change  his  con- 
duct towards  the  new-comers  after  the  discovery 
of  their  being  Catholics.  The  large-hearted,  gener- 
ous old  man  could  afford  to  be  on  neighborly  terms 
even  with  Catholics,  although  he  did  not  profess  to 
have  any  more  liking  for  their  religion  than  others 
who  shunned  them  as  though  they  were  lepers. 
Quoth  honest  Phanuel :  "  So  long  as  they  don't  try 
to  make  a  Romanist  of  me,  I  don't  see  but  what  I 
can  be  civil  to  them,  and  let  them  go  on  in  their  own 
way.  Every  man  hss  a  right  to  his  opinions,  and  if 
their  opinions  ain't  right,  why,  it's  all  the  worse  for 
themselves.    That's  my  notion  I" 

Bat  if  that  were  Phanuel  Brown's  "  notion,"  it  was 
not  Elijah's,  and  the  stern  old  preacher  gave  his  bro- 
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ther  many  a  harsh  reprimand  for  his  disedifying  con- 
duct in  holding  communication  with  Romanists. 
But  Phanuel  only  laughed,  and  kept  on,  never  mind- 
ing, telling  his  brother  jocosely  that  he  was  trying 
to  convert  some  of  those  benighted  Papists. 

Amongst  these  Catholic  families  there  was  one 
venerable  old  man,  about  Farmer  Brown's  own  age, 
and  to  whom  Phanuel  seemed  to  take,  partly,  I  sup- 
pose, on  that  account,  but  principally  because  of  his 
joyous,  hilarious  temperament,  his  imperturbable  good 
humor,  and  his  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  all  of 
which  made  his  conversation  very  agreeable.  Mr. 
O'Callaghan,  as  he  was  called,  never  introduced  the 
subject  of  religion,  and  rather  avoided  talking  on 
controversial  subjects,  but  when  such  topics  were  in- 
troduced by  others,  he  generally  managed,  I  could 
see,  to  make  a  point,  in  one  way  or  another,  in  favor 
of  his  own  religion.  He  had  evidently  received  a 
more  than  common  share  of  education,  and  seemed 
to  know  his  religion  thoroughly. 

I  could  not  help  wondering  at  the  pleasure  Rebecca 
used  to  take  in  hearing  Mr.  O'Callaghan  talk ;  she 
was  always  glad  when  he  dropped  in  of  an  evening 
when  she  happened  to  be  at  her  uncle's ;  she  loved  to 
hear  the  old  men  talking  together  of  times  past  and 
present,  but  most,  I  think,  when  religion  was  their 
theme. 

"  I  hear  your  people  are  a-going  to  build  a  church 
here,  Mr.  O'Callaghan  !"  said  Farmer  Brown  one  even* 
ing  when  Rebecca  and  I  were  both  present. 
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"I  wish  we  were  able  to  build  a  church,"  said  Mr. 
O'Callaghan,  "  but  I  fear  we  cannot,  for  the  present." 

"  Why,  I  don't  see  what  you  want  with  a  church," 
observed  Farmer  Brown,  "  you  ha'nt  got  a  congrega- 
tion, have  you  ?" 

"  Oh  !  if  we  only  had  the  church,"  said  Mr.  O'Cal- 
laghan  smiling,  "  the  congregation  would  not  bs 
wanting.  Catholic  churches  are  always  sure  to  have 
congregations  :  the  church  once  there,  the  people 
spring  up  like  mushrooms  around  it,  so  that  youd 
wonder  where  on  earth  they  come  from." 

"  That's  a  fact,  neighbor/'  said  Farmer  Brown ; 
"  they  do  say  you  Papists  " 

"  Catholics,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Brown  !"  put  in 
O'Callaghan  with  his  humorous  smile. 

"  Well !  Catholics,  or  whatever  you  call  yourselves, 
they  say  you  are  going  ahead  fast  in  this  western 
country." 

a  Certainly  we  are,  certainly, — we  go  ahead  fast 
wherever  we  once  get  a  start." 

"  Ah  !  that's  jest  what  brother  Elijah  always  says." 
u  What  does  he  say  ?" 

"  Why,  he  says  that  the  only  way  is  to  keep  Pa- 
pists— Catholics,  I  mean, — from  getting  a  footing,  at 
all,  for  that  if  you  once  let  them  in,  anywhere,  it's  ten 
chances  to  one  if  you  ever  get  them  out  again." 

"  Well !  that's  true,"  said  the  Irish  settler,  and  he 
laughed,  "  but  Fd  like  to  know  how  your  worthy 
brother  would  propose  to  keep  us  out.  We  gener- 
ally manage,  one  way  or  another,  to  get  in  every- 
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where.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  And  as  for  keeping  us  out 
of  here,  let  me  remind  you,  my  good  sir,  that  we 
were  here  in  these  western  regions  a  very  long  time 
before  any  of  you  Protestants." 

11  Oh  !  you  mean  the  old  Jesuit  missionaries.  I've 
often  heard  of  them.  There  was  Marquette,  and 
Rasle,  and  Allouez,  and  ever  so  many  others.  They 
say  it  was  Marquette  that  first  discovered  the  Missis- 
sippi 1" 

"  Yes,  and  the  Illinois  river,  too ! — but  it  wasn't 
in  search  of  rivers  Marquette  and  his  companions 
were  going  when  they  happened  to  find  them.  They 
were  Catholic  missionaries,  Jesuit  priests,  journeying 
through  the  wilderness  in  search  of  the  wandering 
tribes  of  Indians  whom  they  knew  inhabited  those 
trackless  wastes." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Farmer  Brown, "  I  have  heard  the 
old  people  tell  as  how  those  Romish  missionaries  did 
great  things  amongst  the  Indians.  They  were  real 
good  men,  they  say,  for  all  they  were  Romish  priests." 

Here  I  interposed,  and  expressed  my  doubts  on 
that  point.  I  said  I  did  not  believe  in  any  Romish 
priest  being  a  "real  good  man." 

"  That  is  because  you  know  nothing  of  them,  young 
man,"  said  Mr.  O'Callaghan,  with  undisturbed  com- 
posure. "  If  you  knew  what  Romish  priests,  as  you 
call  them,  really  are,  you  would  be  of  a  different 
opinion.  Now,  I  remember  a  short  passage  from  a 
letter  of  one  of  these  old  Jesuit  missionaries,  written 
precisely  in  Illinois  nigh  two  hundred  years  ago,  be- 
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fore  any  white  people  had  settled  in  it.  His  name 
was  Father  Marest.  1  Our  life/  says  he, 1  is  passed  in 
wading  through  marshes,  where  we  plunge  sometimes 
to  the  girdle,  over  boundless  prairies,  and  rambling 
through  thick  woods  and  forests,  in  climbing  over 
hills,  in  paddling  the  canoe  across  lakes  and  rivers  to 
catch  a  poor  savage,  who  flies  from  us,  and  whom  we 
can  neither  tame  by  teachings  nor  caresses.'  Do  you 
mean  to  say,  young  man,  that  these  missionaries  who 
led  such  lives  were  not  good  men, — men  like  unto 
the  first  apostles  ?" 

It  was  scarcely  possible  to  deny  it,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, yet  I  did  not  choose  to  say  so.  Mr. 
O'Callaghan  went  on  :  "  Although  it  was  so  hard  to 
tame  and  instruct  the  savages,  they  were  both  tamed 
and  instructed  by  these  holy  missionaries.  At  Kas- 
kaskia,  in  your  own  State,  for  one  place,  the  Jesuits 
^founded  a  most  flourishing  mission, — they  called  the 
place  the  village  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 
Well !  Ill  just  give  you  a  description  of  the  state  of 
affairs  there  in  a  few  years  after  the  mission  was 
established  :  the  Indian  converts  attended  church  at 
early  dawn  neatly  dressed  in  large  deer  skins,  or  in 
robes  made  of  several.  After  receiving  lessons  they 
chanted  canticles.  Mass  was  then  said,  the  women  on 
one  side  and  the  men  on  the  other.  After  prayer  the 
missionaries  visited  the  sick  and  administered  medi- 
cine, for  those  early  Catholic  missionaries  all  made 
a  special  study  of  medicine.  In  the  afternoon  they 
instructed  in  the  catechism  both  young  and  old, 
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every  one  of  whom  had  to  answer  their  questions. 
In  the  evening  all  assembled  at  church  for  instruction, 
to  offer  prayers  to  the  Most  High,  and  to  chant  the 
hymns  of  the  Church.  On  Sundays  and  festivals,  as 
also  after  Vespers,  the  people  were  edified  wTith  an 
eloquent  sermon.  After  sunset,  parties  would  meet 
in  each  other's  cabins  to  spend  the  night  in  reciting 
the  rosary  in  alternate  choirs,  and  in  singing  psalms  or 
hymns,  the  words  of  which  were  set  to  familiar  tunes. 
Saturday  and  Sunday  were  the  days  appointed  for 
confession  and  communion,  every  convert  confessing 
once  in  a  fortnight.*  What  do  you  think  of  that 
description,  my  young  friend  ?  does  it  not  remind 
you  of  the  first  ages  of  the  Church  ?" 

"  Very  much,  indeed,"  I  said  in  a  scoffing  tone, 
"  but  we  know  those  Romish  priests  too  well  to  be- 
lieve what  they  tell  us." 

"Shame,  Charles,  shame,"  said  Rebecca  warmly, 
"  do  you  mean  to  say  that  such  apostolic  men  as 
those  missionaries  must  have  been  would  leave  false 
accounts  behind  them  ?" 

"  That's  right,  Becky,  that's  right,"  said  her  uncle, 
"  give  every  one  their  due,  always  !" 

Mr.  O'Callaghan  looked  at  the  glowing  face  of  the 
intelligent,  high-minded  girl,  and  he  smiled  benig- 
nantly.  "  God  bless  you,  my  child,"  said  he,  "  God 
bless  you,  I  see  you  are  not  so  prejudiced  against 
Catholics  as  to  shut  your  eyes  to  their  good  qualities, 
as  so  many  others  do."  Then  turning  to  her  uncle 
*  See  Gherard's  Illinois  As  It  Isi  p.  19. 
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he  said  :  "  You  may  probably  have  heard,  Mr.  Brown, 
of  the  way  in  which  Father  Marquette  died."  No, 
Mr.  Brown  had  not  heard,  or,  at  least,  did  not  recol- 
lect it  if  he  had. 

"  Well !  I'll  tell  you  :  I  think  you  and  Miss  Rebecca 
here  will  like  to  hear  it.  When  that  illustrious  mis- 
sionary had  been  several  years  laboring  amongst  the 
Indians,  travelling  from  place  to  place  wherever  he 
was  most  needed,  he  sailed  up  a  little  river  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  that  now  bears  his  name,  and, 
landing,  erected  a  cross  and  a  rude  altar  on  its  banks, 
where  he  said  Mass.  He  felt,  most  likely,  that  his 
end  was  come,  for  he  asked  then  to  be  left  alone, 
and  kneeling  down,  offered  up  his  soul  to  God  in  fer- 
vent prayer.  He  was  found  on  his  knees  quite  dead, 
his  hands  clasped  and  his  eyes  raised  to  heaven.  '  The 
light  breeze  from  the  lake  sighed  his  requiem,'  says 
an  eloquent  writer,  i  and  the  Algonquin  nation  be- 
came his  mourners.'  That  was  how  Marquette  died." 

Every  one  was  more  or  less  touched  by  this  little 
narrative ;  even  Mrs.  Tahiti  i  a  declared  that  Romish 
priests  were  not  so  bad  after  all — a  great  admission 
from  her.  Rebecca  was  much  impressed,  I  saw 
plainly,  and  so  was  every  one  except  Rachel  and  my- 
self. I  had  never  liked  Mr.  O'Callaghan,  but  I  liked 
him  less  after  that  night. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


One  thing  Mr.  O'Callaghan  had  said  that  evening 
sank  like  a  burning  brand  into  my  soul,  and  there 
remained  stamped  in  letters  of  flame,  increasing  still 
more  my  detestation  of  Popery  and  all  who  professed 
its  doctrines,  Mr.  O'Callaghan  very  particularly. 
Once  when  I  had  given  utterance  to  some  rabid 
anti-Romish  sentiments,  elicited  as  much  by  Rebec- 
ca's manifest  interest  in  the  stout  old  Romanist  and 
his  Popish  narratives  as  from  any  abstract  feelings 
of  my  own  on  the  subject,  the  hot  blood  of  the  Cork 
man  rushed  to  his  face,  crimsoning  it  all  over;  he 
eyed  me  a  moment  sternly  and  in  silence,  then  said 
in  a  very  pointed  manner — "  I  don't  know  who  your 
parents  may  have  been,  young  man,"  said  he,  "  nor 
what  your  origin  is,  but  from  the  manner  in  which 
you  express  yourself  with  regard  to  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, one  would  be  inclined  to  suspect  that  you  had 
once  been  a  Catholic  yourself.  None  but  apostates 
hate  the  old  faith  as  you  do." 

I  felt  my  color  change  on  hearing  this,  from  red 
to  pale,  from  pale  to  red,  and  I  was  glad  that  I  sat 
at  the  moment  with  my  back  to  the  light,  else  my 
confusion  could  not  escape  the  keen  eyes  of  O'Cal* 
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laghan,  at  least.  I  felt  inclined  to  make  an  angry  re-' 
tort,  but  my  better  judgment  prevailed,  and  I  an- 
swered very  gravely  that  Rome  herself  being  the 
great  apostate,  it  was  the  duty  of  all  who  believed  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  and  followed  the  teachings  of  His  holy 
book  to  hate  that  harlot  of  the  nations, — that  scarlet 
woman  who  sits  as  a  queen  on  her  seven  hills,  with 
an  exceeding  great  hatred.  At  this  Mr.  O'Callaghan 
threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  and  laughed  till  the 
tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks, — worse  still,  Uncle 
Phanuel  joined  a  little  in  his  provoking  merriment, 
and  Rebecca  smiled  in  a  way  peculiar  to  herself — a 
grave,  sweet  smile  full  of  meaning.  Mrs.  Tabitha 
and  her  sons,  however,  looked  remarkably  serious, 
arid  Rachel  was  angry,  I  could  see  by  the  indignant 
glances  she  threw  occasionally  on  the  unconscious 
Romanist. 

I  sat  watching  the  merry-hearted  old  man  with  a 
cold,  ironical  look  till  his  mirth  had  subsided,  then  I 
said  — 

"  Mr.  O'Callaghan,  I  should  like  to  know  what  you 
are  laughing  at?" 

"  What  am  I  laughing  at  ?  why,  at  you,  to  be 
sure!"  and  he  wiped  his  eyes  very  composedly. 

"  At  me,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes,  at  you,  sir  !" 

"  I  wasn't  aware  that  what  I  said  was  calculated  to 
make  you  laugh,"  I  said  with  bitter  emphasis. 

"  Ah  !  I  see,  I  suppose  you  thought  it  would  make 
me  angry.    Why,  my  good  Mr.  Graham,  such  rant 
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as  that  would  make  no  Catholic  angry.  It  is  simply- 
ridiculous.  Even  intelligent  Protestants  now-a-days 
see  the  absurdity  of  calling  the  Catholic  Church  such 
vulgar  nicknames.  It  used  to  be  the  fashion  some 
years  back  to  speak  of  the  great  Church  of  Christen- 
dom " 

"  The  great  apostacy,"  I  put  in. 

"  Pshaw  !  nonsense !  The  great  Church  of  Chris- 
tendom, neither  more  nor  less.  I  say  it  used  to  be  the 
fashion  amongst  a  certain  class  of  Protestants  to  speak 
of  her  as  '  the  Scarlet  Woman/ — '  the  mighty  Babylon 
drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  Saints/ — '  the  beast  with 
the  ten  horns,' — the  old  dragon,' — '  the  abomination 
of  desolation,' — 1  the  reign  of  Abaddon,'— and  the 
Lord  knows  what  besides.  But,  bless  you,  my  fine 
fellow !  that's  long  gone  out  of  fashion — sensible  Pro- 
testants began  to  perceive  that  Catholics  only  laughed 
at  all  this  balderdash,  that  was  only  fit  for  the  time 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Balfour  of  Barley,— they  saw 
from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year  the  best,  and 
greatest,  and  holiest  men  amongst  them,  the  high  and 
the  noble  of  every  land,  throwing  off  Protestantism 
like  a  worn-out  garment,  and  embracing  the  religion 
of  the  cross,  giving  up  honors  and  wealth  and  worldly 
prospects,  to  seek  rest  and  security  in  the  bosom  of 
the  grand  old  Church  from  which  their  fathers  had 
unhappily  fallen  away;  so,  as  I  said,  they  left  off 
talking  of  the  Beast,  and  Giant  Popery,  and  the  Scar- 
let Woman,  and  so  forth,  and  took  to  calling  the 
Church  instead  £  the  Romish  Church' — '  the  Romish 
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delusion' — 1  the  Romish  superstition,'  and  such  like, — 
so,  take  my  advice,  young  man,  and  don't  let  any  one 
hear  you  blackguarding  the  old  Church  that  way,  un- 
less you  want  to  be  set  down  as  behind  the  age." 

Before  I  couid  reply,  Rebecca  asked  Mr.  O'Cal- 
laghan  with  great  earnestness  what  he  meant  by  the 
religion  of  the  Cross. 

"  Why,  the  Catholic  religion,  to  be  sure !" 

"  Rebecca,"  said  I,  "  you  surprise  me.  I  thought 
you  knew  that  Papists  adored  the  cross — next  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  the  Wafer  which  they  call  the 
Host, — the  cross  is  their  greatest  idol." 

"  Well,  really,  young  man,"  said  Mr.  O'Callaghan, 
with  a  pale  cheek  and  a  trembling  voice,  "  it  is  hard 
to  bear  this  patiently — I  tell  you  it  is.  I  laughed 
before  at  the  hard  names  you  wore  calling  the  Church 
to  which  it  is  my  pride  and  happiness  to  belong,  but 
this  goes  beyond  absurdity,  and  it  is  only  your  igno- 
rance that  can  at  all  extenuate  your  conduct,  in 
uttering  blasphemy  that  makes  my  blood  run  cold." 

"  Blasphemy,  indeed !  Why,  you  will  not  attempt 
to  deny  that  the  Wafer,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
the  Cross,  are  the  three  great  idols  of  Rome  ?  Didn't 
you  even  boast  that  your  religion  is  the  religion  of 
the  Cross  ?" 

"  I  did,  but  it  is  in  a  very  different  sense  from  what 
you  seem  to  imagine,  that  ours  is  the  religion  of  the 
Cross.  We  glory  in  the  cross,  because  it  was  on  it 
that  Christ  Our  Lord  died  for  man's  redemption, — • 
we  live  and  die  under  the  cross, — we  have  it  in  our 
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churches  and  in  our  houses,  and  over  our  graves, — it 
is  the  weapon  with  which  our  missionaries  fight  the 
demons  in  heathen  lands  ; — it  is  the  royal  standard  of 
the  Church  ; — it  is  the  sign  made  use  of  by  our  priests 
in  all  {he  sacred  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church, — 
we  are  baptized  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  we  are 
confirmed  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  we  are  absolved 
from  our  sins  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  we  are  prepar- 
ed for  death  and  sent  out  of  the  world  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross,— we  sign  ourselves  with  the  cross  before 
and  after  our  meals,  and  when  we  are  about  to  meet 
any  danger,  or  to  undertake  any  arduous  enterprise. 
And  in  all  this  we  imitate  the  first  Christians,  for 
they,  too,  gloried  in  the  cross.  Then,  over  and  above 
these  external  manifestations,  there  is  another  way  in 
which  ours  is  the  religion  of  the  Cross, — that  is,  in 
immolating  ourselves,  our  passions,  our  inclinations 
all  our  life  long  in  union  with  Christ  suffering  on  the 
Cross,  and  in  practising  self-denial,  and  mortification, 
and  patience  and  charity,  in  imitation  of  Our  Divine 
Lord,  and  because  He  set  us  the  example  of  those 
virtues  in  His  earthly  life." 

"Oh!  of  course,"  said  I,  jeeringly,  "everybody 
knows  that  Papists  practice  ail  these  virtues, — there's 
no  drunkenness,  or  immorality,  or  vice  of  any  kind 
among  you, — you're  all  saints,  every  one  of  you !" 

"  God  help  us,  we  are  not  all  saints,"  said  Mr. 
O'Callaghan  with  much  feeling,  "  on  the  contrary, 
many  amongst  us  lead  bad,  even  wicked  lives,  and 
are  rocks  of  scandal  to  others,  but  that  is  becauso 
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they  do  not  follow  the  teachings  of  the  Church,  and 
W  ill  not  even  listen  to  her  voice.  How  can  you 
blame  the  Catholic  Church  for  the  evil  doings  of  some 
of  her  children,  when  one  of  Our  Lord's  twelve 
apostles  was  a  Judas,  although  living  under  His  own 
eyes,hearing  every  word  that  fell  from  His  divine  lips?" 

"  But  what  about  the  Virgin,  and  the  Wafer  ?"  I 
asked,  having  heard  more  than  I  wanted  to  hear  or 
let  others  hear  about  the  cross,  for  which  I  had  a 
special  aversion,  nothing  diminished  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  one  in  the  old  churchyard  beyond  the 
ocean,  at  whose  foot  my  parents  slept  in  death. 
"  What  about  the  Virgin,  and  the  Wafer  ?" 

"Why  this,  that  the  Virgin  is  honored  by  the 
Church  as  the  Mother  of  Christ  Our  Lord,  and  that 
Catholics,  knowing  her  great  power  in  heaven,  ask 
her  to  intercede  for  them  with  her  divine  Son.  As 
for  the  Wafer,  as  you  call  it,  it  covers  and  conceals 
too  high  and  solemn  a  mystery  to  be  lightly  spoken 
of;  it  is,  indeed,  the  mystery  of  mysteries,  the  inef- 
fable mystery  of  Christ's  love  for  men,  and  unless  I 
saw  you,  or  any  other  Protestant,  anxiously  seeking 
to  know  the  truth,  I  would  not  speak  of  it,  at  all. 
God  forbid  I  should  expose  the  high  and  holy  things 
of  God,  His  most  mysterious  dealings  with  men,  to 
the  scoff  and  taunt  of  the  unbeliever  !" 

"  But,  Mr.  O'Callaghan,"  said  Rebecca,  her  cheek 
flushed  with  strong  emotion,  "/want  to  know  the 
truth — I  feel  that  I  am  in  darkness,  and  I  wish  to 
see  the  light !" 
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"  And  I,  too,"  said  her  uncle ;  "  somehow  I  begin  to 
see  that  your  religion  has  more  sense  and  reason  in 
it  than  I  thought,  and  I  suspect  it  may  have  some 
truth  in  it,  after  all." 

"  Not  only  some  truth,  my  dear  Mr.  Brown,"  said 
O'Callaghan  with  a  smile,  "  but  all  truth  we  Catholics 
claim  as  our  own.  But  if  you  and  Miss  Rebecca  are 
desirous  of  knowing  what  the  Catholic  Church  really 
is,  and  what  she  teaches,  you  will  soon  have  an  op- 
portunity of  hearing  all  about  it,  a  great  deal  better 
than  I  could  tell  you,  for  we  are  going  to  have  a 
great  preacher  here,  a  member  of  the  same  order  to 
which  Father  Marquette  and  those  other  missionaries 
we  were  speaking  of  the  other  evening  belonged, 
that  is  the  Jesuits,  or  Company  of  Jesus,  so-called 
by  their  founder,  St.  Ignatius,  because  it  is  their 
mission  to  preach  Christ,  and  Him  crucified." 

This  announcement  caused  quite  a  sensation ;  Mrs. 
Tabitha  and  her  sons  were  loud  in  expressing  their 
discontent,  Rachel  and  I  exchanged  looks  of  trepida- 
tion and  alarm,  Matty  laughed,  and  said  she  didn't 
care  if  fifty  Jesuits  came,  and  the  Pope  himself  at 
their  head — she'd  be  real  glad  to  get  a  peep  at  such 
queer  old  customers,  she  would,  and  she  didn't  see 
what  harm  they  could  do  anybody.  "  I  guess  Jesuits 
don't  burn  folks  now,  as  they  say  they  used  to  do  in 
old  times,"  she  added  in  a  playful  tone. 

"  We  don't  know  how  that  may  be,"  lisped  Rachel 
with  her  pretty,  thoughtful  look,  and  shaking  her  little 
head  slowly,  slowly,—"  Jesuits  are  always  the  same 
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bad,  cruel  men,  if  they  only  have  the  power.  You 
know,  Matty,  how  they  treated  the  poor  Waldenses 
and  Albigenses,  and  all  the  other  holy  men  and  women 
that  we  were  reading  about  last  Sabbath  day  in  your 
Uncle  'Lijah's  Book  of  Martyrs.'' 

Mr.  O'Callaghan  laughed  heartily  at  this  sally  of 
the  usually  silent  and  timid  Rachel.  "  Well !  Miss 
Rachel,'1  said  he,  "you  must  excuse  me  for  laughing, 
but  I  really  can't  help  it.  To  a  Catholic,  your  nice 
little  speech  sounds  very  funny." 

"  Why  so,  sir  ?" 

"  Why,  because  it  is  full  of  ridiculous  mistakes.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Jesuits  had  nothing,  at  all,  to  do 
with  either  the  Waldenses  or  Albigenses  " 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that,  Mr.  O'Callaghan,"  said  I, 
irritated  still  more  by  his  laughing  so  at  Rachel; 
"  I'd  like  to  have  you  prove  it." 

"  I  can  very  easily  prove  it,  and  that  by  one  single 
fact,  namely,  that  there  were  no  Jesuits  in  existence 
when  either  the  Waldenses  or  Albigenses  lived." 

"  Who  persecuted  them,  then  ?"  I  asked  with  a 
sneer. 

"  As  for  the  persecution,  as  you  call  it,  they  richly 
deserved  all  they  got,  and  more,  too,  for  their  errors 
were  of  the  most  abominable  kind,  unfitting  them  to 
live  in  any  Christian  country.  But  it  was  the  Domi- 
nicans, another  great  order  of  priests,  who  had  to 
deal  with  those  heretics,  being  raised  up  specially  by 
God  to  combat  them  by  preaching  and  prayer,  just, 
as  the  Jesuits  were  some  two  centuries  later,  when 
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Luther  and  Calvin  started  new  heresies,  and  were 
drawing  whole  nations  away  from  the  true  faith.  It 
has  always  been  so  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
Church ;  whenever  any  dangerous  errors  were  broach- 
ed, and  new  doctrines  introduced,  contrary  to  those 
always  held  by  the  Christian  Church,  some  great 
Saint, — perhaps,  as  in  the  two  cases  I  have  mentioned, 
whole  orders  of  learned  and  holy  men  were  immedi- 
ately called  into  existence,  edifying  all  by  their  saintly 
lives,  and  overcoming  all  by  the  power  of  the  word 
that  was  given  them ;  so  it  was  in  the  old  Jewish  Dis- 
pensation, and  so  it  is  in  the  New  Law,  the  Christian 
and  Catholic — — " 

"  Now  you  talk  of  Catholic,"  said  Uncle  Phanuel, 
interrupting  him;  "I  want  to  know  what's  the  mean- 
ing of  that  word.  I  see  you  folks  never  call  your- 
selves Papists,  or  Romanists,  but  only  Catholics, 
Now,  what  do  you  mean  by  that,  Mr.  O'Callaghan  ?" 

"  Why,  my  dear  sir,  the  word  Catholic  simply 
means  universal,  the  Catholic  Church  means  the 
Universal  Church,  and  we  who  have  the  proud  and 
glorious  privilege  of  being  members  and  children  of 
that  great  universal  Church,  existing  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  in  all  the  same,  are  called  Catholics, 
and  Roman  Catholics,  because  it  is  in  the  city  of 
Rome,  in  Italy,  that  the  Pope,  the  visible  head  of  the 
Church,  lives,  and  that  Rome  has  been  recognized 
from  the  very  days  of  the  Apostles  as  the  mother  and 
mistress  of  all  churches." 

"  I  protest  you  are  wonderful  people,  you  Pap — ,  I 
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mean  Catholics,"  said  Farmer  Brown;  "  you  have  an 
awful  bad  name,  though  !" 

"  We  know  that,"  said  O'Callaghan  in  his  blithe, 
cheery  way;  "we  know  that,  but  it  doesn't  trouble 
us  any,  we've  been  well  accustomed  to  it  from  the 
very  first.  The  pagans  used  to  say  even  worse  things 
of  the  early  Christians — the  Christians  of  the  cata- 
combs— than  Protestants  do  of  us  now.  So  we  don't 
mind  it  in  the  least — in  fact  we  rather  seem  to  thrive 
on  it." 

"Mr.  O'Callagan,"  abruptly  said  Mrs.  Tabitha 
Brown  in  her  loud,  shrill  voice,  from  a  corner  of  the 
kitchen  where  she  sat  carding  wool;  "Mr.  O'Calla- 
gan"— she  always  called  him  so — indeed,  they  all 
failed,  as  most  Americans  do,  to  catch  the  gutteral 
sound  of  the  gh  in  that  old  Celtic  name,  but  Mrs. 
Brown's  peculiar  harshness  of  voice  gave  the  name  a 
most  ludicrous  sound  in  her  mouth, — "  I  say,  Mr. 
O'Callagan,  what  sort  of  a  critter  may  the  Pope  be?" 

"  How  do  you  mean,  Mrs.  Brown  ?"  said  O'Cal- 
laghan,  trying  hard  to  keep  from  laughmg,  Mrs.  Tabi- 
tha's  temper  being  in  bad  repute  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

"  Why,  I  mean  to  say,  is  he  a  man  jest  like  other 
men  ?  They  do  say  that  he's  an  awful  queer  crit- 
ter !" 

"  Well,  yes,"  said  the  old  man  with  his  drollest 
look  and  smile,  directed  towards  Farmer  Brown,  who 
appeared  somewhat  amused  at  his  wife's  question,  or 
rather  the  way  in  which  it  was  put ;  "  well,  yes, 
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ma'am,  there  are  some  queer  stories  told  of  him,  sure 
enough.  In  Scotland  they  call  him,  or  used  to  call 
him,  1  the  horned  de'il,'  and  I  have  heard  tell  of  an 
honest  fellow  who  travelled  all  the  way  from  that 
country  to  Rome,  many  hundreds  of  miles,  just  to 
see  with  his  own  eyes  whether  the  Pope  had  horns 
and  a  cloven  foot." 

"Well!  did  he  get  sight  of  him?"  cried  Mrs. 
Brown,  laying  down  her  cards  to  listen. 

"  Certainly,  he  did,  ma'am !  When  the  Pope 
heard  of  the  poor  simple  Scotchman  having  come  so 
far  to  see  him,  he  ordered  him  to  be  brought  in 
immediately  to  where  he  was,  and  told  him  with  a 
smile  to  look  at  his  head  and  his  feet,  so  as  to  satisfy 
himself  that  he  had  neither  horns  nor  a  cloven  foot, 
The  Scotchman  admitted  that  he  looked  1  vera  much 
like  other  men,'  and  thought,  moreover,  that  he  was 
'  a  vera  pleasant  chiel,'  a  good  impression  which  the 
amused  Pope  strengthened  considerably,  as  the  story 
goes,  by  giving  him  money  enough  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  honest  Sawney's  journey  home,  telling  him 
that  as  he  had  gone  so  far  to  see  him,  that  was  the 
least  he  could  do.  So,  if  you  went  to  Rome,  Mrs. 
Brown,  to  see  the  Pope,  you  would  find  him,  as  the 
worthy  Scotchman  did,  looking  much  like  other 
men,  only" — he  added  in  a  different  tone,  "  kinder 
and  more  gracious,  with  something  grand  in  his  ap- 
pearance above  all  others,  yet  withal  simple  and  unas- 
suming as  a  child,  because,  like  the  Master  whom  he 
represents  on  earth,  he  is  meek  and  humble  of  "heart.- 
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In  these  respects,  only,  he  differs  from  other  men, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Brown." 

"  Well !  I  never  !"  was  the  dame's  exclamation  of 
simple  wonder.  She  was  a  good  soul  at  bottom, 
for  all  her  harsh  voice  and  masculine  exterior. 

"But  about  that  mission  you  were  talking  of," 
said  Farmer  Brown  to  his  new  neighbor,  "  when 
are  you  going  to  have  it,  and  where  ?" 

"A  few  weeks  from  now,  here  in  the  village." 

"What  do  folks  do  at  such  places?"  questioned 
Jonathan. 

"  Why,  the  Fathers — that's  the  priests — preach  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  and  some  of  them  hear  confes- 
sions all  day  long,  and  they  say  Mass  every  morning, 
and  various  other  things  that  you  Protestants  wouldn't 
understand,  if  I  told  you." 

Mr.  O'Callaghan  stood  up  to  go,  but  Rebecca  be- 
sought him  to  stay  a  little  longer  to  tell  them  what 
he  meant  by  saying  Mass  and  hearing  confessions. 
Rachel  and  I  both  protested  against  hearing  any 
more  of  such  stuff;  we  had  already  heard  too  much 
of  it,  we  said. 

"  Well !  at  any  rate,  young  people,  I  wasn't  going 
to  bother  your  brains  with  any  more  explanations," 
eaid  Mr.  O'Callaghan  good-humoredly,  "  and  I'm 
sure  it's  the  last  thing  I'd  think  of  doing,  if  Mr. 
Brown  and  Miss  Rebecca  hadn't  asked  me.  So  you 
may  blame  them,  instead  of  me.  I  believe  it's  time 
for  me  to  be  moving  home,  so  I'll  be  bidding  you 
all  good-night,  hoping,  at  the  same  time,  that  neither 
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Mr.  Graham  nor  Miss  Rachel  may  be  troubled  in 
their  sleep  with  horrible  visions  of  Popery.  Ha  !  ha ! 
ha !  I  fancy  we'll  have  a  wedding  some  of  these 
days,  and  then  I'll  show  you  all  how  an  Irishman  can 
dance  at  fifty -five.  Good-night !  good-night  all !" 
And  buttoning  up  his  coat,  he  betook  himself  to  the 
road,  humming  an  air  which  I  have  since  learned  to 
know  as  "  The  Green  Woods  of  Truagh." 

Immediately  on  his  departure  the  house  divided 
on  his  merits  and  those  of  Popery,  when,  after  a 
brisk  discussion,  Rachel  and  I  were  left  in  a  minority 
of  two ;  the  other  votes  and  voices  all  went  in  favor 
of  the  lively,  intelligent,  good-humored  "  County 
Cork  man,"  as  he  was  fond  of  calling  himself,  and 
whose  wont  it  was  to  boast  that  he  was  born  within 
hearing  of 

"  The  bells  of  Shandon,  winch  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters  of  the  river  Lee." 

This  coincidence  appeared  to  remind  the  others  of 
Mr.  O'Callaghan's  hint  about  a  wedding  in  perspect- 
ive, and  there  was  much  merriment  at  the  expense 
of  Rachel  and  myself.  But  there  were  two  who  did 
not  join  in  the  laugh,  as  none  of  us  could  fail  to  ob- 
serve, that  was  Rebecca  and  Ozias.  The  latter  said 
gruffly  that  he  didn't  see  what  business  folks  had 
poking  their  heads  into  other  folks'  business,  and 
went  off  to  bed  silent  and  surly.  Rebecca  said  no- 
thing; she  smiled,  however,  her  own  grave,  sweet 
mile,  and  I  thought,  though  it  might  be  only  fancy, 
that  there  was  a  sadness  in  it  all  unwont.    She  and  I 
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were  accompanied  home  by  Jael,  as  now  always 
happened ;  when  we  were  leaving  the  door,  Rachel 
said,  with  the  slightest  possible  tinge  of  bitterness,— 

"  I  guess  you'd  better  not  tell  your  father  of  what 
that  old  Irishman  was  talking  about  to-night,  nor  of 
all  the  questions  you  put  to  him,  Becky  dear." 

"  I'd  just  ask  father  the  same  questions,"  said  Re- 
becca very  camly,  "if  I  thought  he  could  answer 
them,  but  I  know  he  couldn't.  Father  don't  know  a 
thing  about  the  Romish  religion,  I  see  that,— for  a.l 
he  talks  so  much  about  it." 

"  Why,  Becky  !"  said  Rachel,  horrified  and  amazed, 
"  what  a  thing  to  say  !  As  if  your  father  didn't  know 
more  about  Popery  than  a  hundred  Mr.  O'Callagans  !" 

Rachel  laughed,  a  low,  quiet,  peculiar  laugh,  and 
she  said — "After  that,  Rachel,  I  think  I  may  go ! — 
good-night,  and  pleasant  dreams  !" 

We  set  forward  through  the  thick  darkness  of  a 
moonless  night ;  not  even  a  star  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  murky  sky  above.  All  was  gloom  around, — 
not  gloom  "  but  rather  darkness  visible,"  and  we  all 
three  simultaneously  quickened  our  steps.  Was  it 
my  guardian  angel  that  whispered  in  my  ear,  the  ear 
of  my  soul,  as  we  plunged  into  the  deeper  gloom  fol- 
lowing on  our  departure  from  the  cheerful  blaze  in 
Farmer  Brown's  kitchen, — words  I  had  not  thought 
of— oh  !  how  many  years  ! — words  that  I  used  to  hear 
my  Aunt  Honor  and  old  Ally  Fitzsimmons  say  when 
light  was  either  suddenly  extinguished,  or  suddenly 
made — "The  Lord  give  us  the  light  of  heaven  /"  which 
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exclamation  was  common,  I  heard  them  say,  amongst 
the  people  in  the  Old  Country  ?  That  I  knew  not, 
but  the  voice  startled  me  it  seemed  so  like  my  Aunt, 
Honor's,  and  the  simple  ejaculation  expressive  of 
faith,  and  hope,  and  supplication,  sounded  strangely 
sweet  and  solemn  amid  the  tumult  of  my  world -tossed, 
passion-torn  mind ! — For  a  moment  I  felt  as  though  I 
would  for  once  obey  my  Aunt  Honor's  dread  mj unc- 
tion from  beyond  the  grave  to  pray  for  her  soul,  but 
the  impulse  was  speedily  rejected,  and  I  felt  mortified 
and  ashamed  for  having  given  way,  even  for  a  moment, 
to  what  I  considered  the  suggestions  of  the  Evil  One. 
But  then  came  the  recollection  of  my  aunt's  terrible 
warning — "  a  deeper  hell  yawns  beneath  your  feet  !" 
and  Kevin  O'Byrne's  dyiug  words ;  do  as  I  would  I 
could  not  get  rid  of  these  disagreeable  thoughts,  and 
my  mind  was  so  disturbed,  that  I  was  glad  to  divert 
my  thoughts  into  another  channel  by  entering  into 
conversation  with  my  silent  companions.  It  was  a 
strange  subject  I  pitched  upon  at  such  a  time,  and  in 
such  a  scene,— if  scene  it  could  be  called,  where  all 
was  pitchy  darkness. 

"  Rebecca,"  said  I,  "  ain't  it  a  queer  idea  the  Roman- 
ists have  that  there  is  a  place  in  the  other  world 
where  souls  suffer  for  a  time  before  they  can  go  to 
heaven  ?" 

"I  guess  it  is  a  queer  idea,"  said  Jael,  and  he 
laughed,  but  his  laugh  grated  harshly  on  my  ear.  I 
was  not  in  a  humor  for  laughing. 

"  Well !  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Rebecca  in 
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a  thoughtful  tone ;  "  I  have  often  thought  how  little 
we  know,  after  all,  of  the  world  beyond  the  grave. 
Who  knows  but  the  Romanists  may  be  right,  and  we 
wrong  ?    None  of  the  dead  come  back  to  tell  us." 

"  Yes,  but  it  seems  so  absurd  to  think  that  the 
prayers  of  the  living  can  benefit  the  dead,"  I  observed ; 
"  in  fact,  almost  everything  the  Romanists  believe  is 
absurd — foolish  I" 

"Now,  Charles,  how  can  you  say  so,  after  hearing 
all  Mr.  O'Callaghan  told  us  to-night  ?" 

"  Oh  !  as  for  what  he  or  any  other  Romanist  tells  you 
about  their  religion,  I  don't  pay  the  least  attention  to 
it ;  nobody  does,  in  New  York,  for  they'll  say  just 
what  their  priests  tell  them  to  say,  and  the  priests 
are  too  cunning  to  let  them  tell  the  truth.  And  be- 
sides they  don't  let  them  know  it  themselves.  Roman 
ists  don't  know  what  their  religion  really  is  !" 

"  Well !  now,  Charles,"  said  Rebecca,  "  if  that  ain't 
the  funniest  thing !"  and  she  laughed ;  "  Romanists 
don't  know  their  own  religion !  Now,  do  you  really 
mean  to  say  that  Mr.  O'Callaghan  there  don't  know 
what  his  religion  is  ?  I  tell  you  he  does — I  wouldn't 
believe  you  or  any  one  else  but  he  knows  everything 
about  it." 

"Not  he,  indeed,  he  only  makes  believe  that  h 
does." 

M  Then,  goodness  gracious,  Charles,  who  does  know, 
if  he  don't  ?  Is  it  father,  or  you,  I'd  like  to  know, 
or  any  other  Protestant  ?" 

I  was  a  little  puzzled  how  to  answer  this  question, 
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but  Jael  came  unexpectedly  to  my  assistance.  "  Well, 
now,  Becky,"  said  he,  with  mock  gravity,  "  I  guess 
if  Uncle  'Lijah  don't  know  what  Popery  is,  there 
ain't  any  man  living  as  does.  And  I  reckon  folks 
here  ought  to  know  it,  too,  for  he's  been  a-telling  of 
that  same  Popery  till  I'm  most  tired  of  hearing  him. 
He  beats  Mr.  O'Callaghan  all  to  nothing,  Uncle  'Lijah 
does,  talking  of  Popery,  for  when  he  once  gits  to 
the  beast" — and  Jael  put  a  ludicrous  emphasis  on  the 
word,  "he  can't  stop  himself,  nohow,  till  he  runs 
down  like  a  watch." 

Jael  laughed  at  his  own  sally,  and  Rebecca  laughed, 
too,  much  to  my  discomfiture,  for  I  somehow  felt 
that  the  laugh  turned  on  me  still  more  than  on  the 
preacher. 

"  You  are  very  merry,"  I  said,  "  in  regard  to  the 
beast,  but  I  guess  the  beast  has  his  paw  on  you  both. 
Chance  if  he  don't  make  Jesuits  of  you." 

"  Make  Jesuits  of  us !"  cried  Rebecca,  with  a  mer- 
rier laugh  than  I  had  ever  heard  from  her  before; 
"  why,  Charles,  how  you  talk ! — don't  you  remember 
Mr.  O'Callaghan  telling  us  that  the  Jesuits  are  an 
order  of  priests  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  heard  him  say  so,  but  I  know  better  than 
to  believe  him.  I  guess  some  of  the  Jesuits  are 
priests,  but  there's  lay  people,  both  men  and  wo 
men,  among  them,  and  they  go  about  in  all  sorts  of 
disguises — so  that  nobody  knows  when  they're  talk- 
ing to  a  Jesuit,  and  that's  the  way  they  get  into 
everybody's  secrets.     They're  spies — that's  what 
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they  are !"  I  said  this  in  perfect  good  faith  ;  it  was 
what  I  had  always  heard  in  "the  Refuge,"  and  I 
never  doubted  but  it  was  true  ;  never  suspected  that 
in  repeating  it  I  was  talking  the  most  ridiculous  non- 
sense. 

"  Dear  me !"  said  Rebecca,  "  I  can  hardly  believe 
that ;  what  on  earth  would  the  Jesuits  be  doing  pry- 
ing into  every  one's  business  ?  "What  Mr.  O'Callagh- 
an  says  of  them  is  far  more  likely  to  be  true ;  so  it's* 
him  I'll  believe,  not  you." 

"  You  can  do  as  you  please  for  that,"  said  I  haught- 
ily, and  I  spoke  no  more  till  we  reached  home,  al- 
though my  companions  chatted  merrily  all  the  way. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  worthy  Parson  Brown  was  much  troubled  in  mind 
by  the  advent  of  the  missionaries,  whom  he  considered 
pretty  much  in  the  light  of  poachers,  intruding  on  his 
preserves,  or  to  speak  more  in  accordance  with  his 
peculiar  habits  of  thought,  as  ravening  wolves  coming 
to  steal  away  his  sheep.  To  him,  poor  man  !  Jesuits 
were  wolves,  tigers,  animals  fierce,  strange,  outlandish, 
more  than  man  in  power  for  evil,  less  than  man  in 
feeling  and  in  sympathy  with  their  kind. 

Such  as  they  were,  however,  they  came  at  length, 
these  two  of  them,  and  although  people  laughed,  a\, 
first,  at  the  idea  of  a  Romish  congregation  being 
found  there  to  preach  to,  it  turned  out  to  be  no  laugh- 
ing matter,  for  when  once  the  Mission  was  opened, 
crowds  of  people  came  thronging  to  the  place,  from 
miles  and  miles  around  in  all  directions.  No  Catholic 
church  being  in  the  village,  and  no  house  sufficiently 
large  to  accommodate  any  great  number,  the  Mission 
was  conducted  in  the  open  air,  and  the  astonishment 
of  Parson  Brown  and  his  hearers  may  well  be  im- 
agined when  they  saw,  as  the  first  preliminary  arrange- 
ment, a  great  tall,  rustic  cross  erected  on  the  verge 
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of  the  forest,  just  outside  the  village,  and  at  its  foot 
a  temporary  altar,  put  up  by  the  village  carpenter, 
then,  for  the  first  time,  discovered  to  be  a  Romanist ! 
Then  there  was  a  little  picture  of  the  crucifixion 
placed  on  the  altar,  and  another  of  a  woman  in  a  red 
dress  and  a  blue  cloak  that  we  guessed  must  be 
meant  for  the  Virgin  Mary ;  for  the  reader  may  rest 
assured  that  we  Protestants  noted  everything  that 
was  done,  some  with  intense  curiosity, — some  with 
boiling  indignation, — and  to  the  latter  class  I  belonged, 
as  did  Rachel,  too, — the  other  members  of  the  Brown 
family,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  minister,  took 
the  matter  very  coolly ; — I  should  observe,  however, 
that  Rebecca  and  her  worthy  old  uncle  manifested 
from  the  first  a  certain  degree  of  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

It  was  well  known  that  many  Protestants  went  to 
the  Mission,  through  curiosity,  and  one  evening  tho 
minister  came  home  in  a  state  of  perturbation  that 
actually  impeded  his  utterance.  "  What  do  you 
think  old  Neighbor  Peck  asked  me,  Charles  ?"  said  he. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  sir,"  said  I ;  "  what  was  it  ?" 

"  Why,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  been  to  hear  the  Cath- 
olic missionaries;  he  did,  indeed  1"  and  the  old  man 
seated  himself  heavily  in  a  chair,  and  took  to  fanning 
himself  with  his  broad -leaved  straw  hat  of  home 
manufacture. 

He  groaned  piteously,  lamenting  the  evil  times  on 
which  he  had  fallen,  when  the  emissaries  of  Rome, — 
yea,  verily,  of  him  who  goeth  about  like  a  roaring 
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lion  (as  sayeth  the  Scripture),  were  coming  to  his 
very  door,  amongst  the  sheep  of  his  pasture.  Who 
could  foretell,  he  said,  what  evil  those  men  might 
work  even  in  the  house  of  Zion  ? 

"  Father,"  said  Rebecca  raising  her  eyes  from  her 
sewing,  "  I  can't  see  why  you're  so  afraid  of  these 
priests  coming  here.  Why,  Jael  and  Matty  and  I 
went  to  hear  them  two  evenings,  and  I  tell  you  we 
liked  them  well.  I  guess  if  they  ain't  good  men  there 
ain't  any  going." 

The  father  threw  up  his  glasses  on  his  forehead, 
as  if  fearing  some  optical  delusion,  and  fixed  on  his 
daughter  a  look  of  blank  amazement. 

"  Rebecca  !"  said  he,  "  Rebecca  Brown !  did  I  hear 
you  right  ?  did  you  say  you  went  to  hear  those  Ro- 
mish priests  ?" 

"Why,  yes,  father,  I  did,  and  so  did  Jael  and 
Matty,  as  I  told  you,  and  Uncle  Phanuel  went  him- 
self one  evening,  and  he's  going  again,  he  says,  for 
he  liked  what  he  heard  real  well." 

I  looked  for  a  storm  of  anger  from  the  minister 
on  hearing  this,  but  to  my  great  relief,  and  I  suppose 
Rebecca's,  too,  the  old  man  made  no  violent  demon- 
stration. He  groaned  in  spirit,  it  was  plain,  but  his 
grief  was  probably  "passing  show."  He  bowed  his 
head  on  his  hands  for  a  few  moments,  during  which 
time  I  looked  reproachfully  at  Rebecca,  but  I  could 
not  succeed  in  catching  her  eye,  she  was,  or  ap- 
peared to  be,  so  intent  on  her  work.  At  last  the 
old  man  spoke : 
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"  Rebecca  !"  said  he,  "  you'll  break  my  heart,  you 
will,  if  you  go  on  so.  Yea,  verily,  you  will  bring 
down  my  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  You 
know  that  Popery  is  an  abomination  to  me !" 

"But  that's  because  you  don't  know  what  Popery 
is,  father,"  said  the  stout-hearted,  clear-headed  girl. 

The  minister  looked  aghast,  utterly  annihilated. 
"  Not  know  what  Popery  is !"  he  slowly  repeated — 
"  not  know  what  Popery  is ! — Yea,  verily,  Rebecca,  I 
know  it  but  too  well,  even  as  did  Wickliffe  and  Huss, 
and  all  the  other  glorious  witnesses  of  Gospel  truth, 
whom  Popery  persecuted  even  to  the  death,  and  who 
testified  to  Him  even  in  the  fire.  Know  I  not  Popery, 
the  bloated  harlot  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  mar- 
tyrs ?  Oh !  that  all  the  earth  knew  Popery  even  as 
I  do  !"  and  rising  from  his  seat,  the  old  man,  much 
excited,  took  to  striding  the  kitchen  to  and  fro. 

"  Well !  father,"  said  Rebecca  in  a  tone  as  calm  as 
her  father's  was  vehement  and  passionate,  "  that's  just 
what  the  missionary  said  last  night  in  his  sermon. 
He  said  as  how  we  talk  of  Wickliffe  and  Huss,  as 
dying  for  Christ.  Wan't  it  queer,  now,  he  said,  that 
they,  and  all  the  other  early  Reformers  of  whom  so 
much  is  said,  would  not  obey  the  Church  that  He 
had  established  on  earth,  but  went  off  and  made  new 
churches  for  themselves  ?  He  reminded  the  people 
that  Our  Lord  said,  whosoever  will  not  hear  the 
Church  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  the  heathen  and  the 
publican ;  and  wanted  to  know  if  Luther,  and  Calvin, 
and  Wickliffe,  and  Huss,  and  Knox,  and  Zuinglius, 
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and  all  the  rest,  heard  ike  Church,  that  is  the  Church 
established  by  Christ  ?  " 

I  looked  at  Rebecca  as  she  spoke  thus,  and  I 
could  not  take  my  eyes  from  her  face ;  there  was  so 
much  earnestness,  so  much  thought  depicted  in  every 
feature,  so  much  feeling  and  soul  in  the  glance  that 
rested  inquiringly  on  her  father,  as  though  she  was 
herself  putting  the  question  to  him.  Her  mother 
whispered — "  Oh  !  hush,  Becky,  hush  ! — don't  talk  so 
to  your  father!"  but  Rebecca  seemed  not  to  bear 
her. 

"  Child !"  said  the  minister  after  a  pause,  during 
which  it  was  hard  to  define  his  emotions — "  Child ! 
child !  heed  not  what  this  man  says.  Know  you  not 
that  the  Church — the  old  Romish  Church — was  no 
longer  the  Church  of  Christ;  she  had  forfeited  her 
claim  to  that  glorious  title,  and  had  defiled  herself, 
yea,  verily,  with  the  abominations  of  idolatry ! — the 
godly  men  whom  he  so  irreverently  named  were 
themselves  the  Church  that  men  were  to  hear." 

"  Well !  I  declare  I"  can't  understand  that,"  said 
Rebecca,  shaking  her  head  slowly — "  I  don't  see  how 
the  men  of  the  Reformation  could  be  the  Church 
spoken  of  by  Christ,  when  they  only  came  into  the 
world  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  years  after  His 
death.  Where  was  His  Church  all  that  time  ?"  she 
asked  with  simple  earnestness. 

"  In  the  hearts  of  a  chosen  few,"  said  her  father 
gravely  and  sternly ;  his  ire  was  rising,  as  I  saw, — 
"  there  were  always  a  few  righteous  souls  on  earth, 
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sufficient  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  Him  alive  amongst 
men." 

"  Well !  but,  dear  me  !  father,  that  wouldn't  be  a 
church — would  it?  I  guess  the  Romanists  under- 
stand all  about  these  things,  better  than  we  &o* 
And  she  sighed  deeply. 

"  Rebecca,"  said  her  father,  solemnly  and  steriJy, 
"I  charge  you  think  no  more  of  such  matters.  Go  not 
within  hearing  of  these  cunning  agents  of  Rome,  if 
you  would  not  have  your  understanding  darkened, 
and  the  mark  of  the  beast  imprinted  on  your  soul ! — 
I  charge  you  keep  away  from  this  Mission  ?" 

"  She  will.  Elijah,  she  will !"  her  mother  made 
haste  to  answer,  as  if  to  cover  her  daughter's  silence. 

"  See  that  I  am  obeyed,  Deborah  !"  said  her  hus- 
band with  emphasis;  "  this  is  no  trifling  matter,  it  is 
question  of  life  or  death  to  the  girl's  soul,  and  the 
honor  and  good  name  of  our  family.  How  could  I 
ever  stand  up  in  the  assembly  of  the  just  to  bear 
witness  against  the  children  of  Belial,  were  it  known 
I  hat  those  of  my  own  blood — of  my  own  household — 
were  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Antichrist  ? — Woman  ! 
woman  !  look  to  your  daughter's  soul!" 

After  this  ebullition  of  strong  feeling,  the  worthy 
man  snatched  his  hat  and  walked  abroad  into  the 
nhjjht,  but  quickly  returning,  he  cried  in  a  voice  so 
loud  that  startled  us  alJ : 

k<  Woo !  woe !  the  abomination  of  desolation  spoken 
of  by  Daniel  is  come  upon  us,  yea,  upon  the  holy 
place!    The  solemn  silence  of  the  night  is  broken 
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by  the  heathenish  sounds  from  that  idolatrous  assem- 
bly. Lo  !  there  comes  to  mine  ear  a  noise  like  the 
rush  of  many  waters, — as  of  a  multitude  of  voices 
joining  in  prayer." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  father,"  said  Rebecca  eagerly,  "  they're 
saying  what  they  call  the  Rosary  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  :  Mary  O'Callaghan  told  me  that  they  say  it 
every  evening,  the  priest  saying  one  part  of  the 
prayer,  and  the  people  all  answering !" 

"  Oh  !  oh !  oh !"  groaned  her  father,  and  he  sat 
himself  down  again  in  his  straw-backed  chair,  with  a 
look  half  of  anger,  half  of  despondency.  I  felt  sorry 
for  him,  and  angry  with  Rebecca  for  having  so  dis- 
turbed his  mind,  and  as  I  did  not  like  to  interfere  be- 
tween them,  I  left  them  to  themselves  and  went  out 
for  a  walk,  the  night  being  beautifully  fine. 

Accustomed  as  I  was  to  the  silence  and  solitude  of 
night  on  the  prairie,  the  mighty  voice  of  the  prayer- 
ful multitude  at  so  short  a  distance  at  first  struck  my 
ear  with  a  startling  and  disagreeable  effect.  Apart 
from  my  hatred  of  Romish  superstition,  which  was 
quite  as  strong  as  that  of  Parson  Brown,  I  was  vexed 
at  so  strange,  so  unlooked-for  an  intrusion  on  the 
dreamy  quiet  of  our  secluded  village.  I  turned  my 
steps  in  an  opposite  direction,  with  the  intention  of 
moving  away  from  the  unwelcome  sound,  nor  once 
turned  my  head  to  look  towards  the  altar  of  which 
there  was  a  view,  not  a  distant  one,  either , — from  the 
end  of  our  house.  But  it  so  happened  that  as  I  mov- 
ed farther  away,  the  sound,  coming  softened  to  my 
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ear,  assumed  a  solemnity  and  a  depth  that  was  like 
the  wind  of  winter  nights  amongst  the  trees  of  the 
adjacent  forest,  or  the  rush  of  our  mighty  Illinois 
sweeping  on  to  the  embrace  of  the  Father  of  Waters. 
It  reminded  me,  too,  of  the  descriptions  I  had  read  of 
the  pealing  of  organs  in  the  great  churches  of  great 
cities,  and  involuntarily  I  paused  to  listen,  forgetting 
for  the  moment  that  the  sound  was  that  of  what  I 
considered  idolatrous  worship.  I  had  stood  so  a  few 
moments,  thinking  of  nothing  in  particular,  but  listen- 
ing very  intently,  when  all  at  once,  after  a  momentary 
silence,  the  character  of  the  sounds  changed,  and  I 
knew  that  the  people  were  singing  a  hymn.  Instan- 
taneously, the  blood  began  to  tingle  in  my  veins,  and 
my  heart,  as  it  were,  stood  still;  the  air  tbey  sang, 
borne  faintly  but  distinctly  to  my  ear  on  the  calm 
night  air,  was  one  I  had  often  heard  my  Aunt  Honor 
sing,  and  more  than  that,  I  had  heard  the  rustic  choir 
sing  it,  too,  in  the  chapel  of  our  parish,  whither  she 
had  only  brought  me  once  or  twice,  for  it  was  full 
two  miles  away  from  us.  I  had  long  since  forgotten 
what  I  saw  and  heard  beneath  the  straw- thatched 
roof  of  that  little  mountain  chapel,  nay,  I  had  forgot- 
ten my  having  ever  been  there,  but  the  chapel  and  all 
came  back  to  my  mind  ;  even 

"  As  letters  some  hand  hath  invisibly  traced 
When  held  to  the  flame  will  steal  out  on  the  sight," 

so  the  solemn  simple  melody  of  that  old  hymn,  as  it 
echoes  rolled  away  over  the  broad  surface  of  the 
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prairie,  brought  out  in  all  their  pristine  hues  the 
scenes  I  would  have  supposed  effaced  forever  from 
my  mind.  So  true  it  is  that  music  is  the  key  of  me- 
mory ! 

I  have  often  thought  since  of  the  effect  that  old 
Catholic  hymn  had  on  my  mind  when  I  heard  it  that 
night  on  the  Illinois  prairie,  with  the  dark  primeval 
forest  in  sight  where  but  one  generation  back  the 
Indian  hunter  had  tracked  his  quarry.  Then,  I  knew 
no  comparison  for  the  new  and  strange  feelings  it 
awoke  within  me ;  now,  I  can  find  a  parallel  for  it  in 
the  feelings  with  which  the  great  and  holy  Cardinal 
Cheverus,  first  Bishop  of  Boston,  heard  one  Sunday 
morning,  in  the  wildest  depth  of  a  Maine  forest,  where 
the  Penobscot  Indians  made  their  home,  those  child- 
ren of  the  wilderness  chanting  an  old,  old  hymn  taught 
them  full  fifty  years  before  by  "  the  black  robes"  from 
beyond  the  sea ! 

What  strange  impulse  was  it  that  made  me  turn 
my  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  music  ?  I  know  not 
that,  but  it  is  certain  that  I  walked  on  till  I  came  within 
sight  of  the  lighted  altar,  and  the  kneeling  crowd,  and 
the  two  priests  also  on  their  knees,  before  the  altar  ! 

The  sight  revived  all  my  hatred  of  Popery,  and 
angry  with  myself  for  having  dwelt  even  so  long  on 
those  reminiscences  of  my  earliest  days,  which  the 
solemn  music,  so  familiar  once,  had  conjured  up,  I 
hurried  home,  and  felt  relieved  when  I  found  myself 
again  under  the  tutelary  guardianship  of  Parson 
Brown's  household  gods,  and  breathing  a  Protestant 
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atmosphere  that  was  truly  refreshing,  after  the  old 
musty  charnel-house  smell  that  had,  as  it  were,  in- 
fused itself  into  all  my  senses,  from  the  raked-up 
memories  of  my  Romish  childhood. 

We  sat  talking,  chiefly  on  Scriptural  subjects,  till 
the  night  was  far  advanced,  and  it  was  eleven  o'clock 
or  so,  when  I  went  to  bed,  my  mind  full  of  a  strange 
trouble  that  I  could  by  no  means  understand.  I 
soon  fell  asleep,  however,  and  I  think  I  slept  soundly, 
for  I  do  not  remember  having  had  any  particular 
dreams  on  that  night.  I  had  never  been  given  to 
walking  in  my  sleep,  in  fact  had  never  done  so  before. 
My  eyes  once  closed,  I  was  conscious  of  nothing 
more  till  I  felt  a  hand  laid  lightly  on  my  arm  ;  I 
awoke  with  a  start — did  my  eyes  deceive  me  ?  was 
I  dreaming,  or  what  ?  I  was  no  longer  in  my  bed, 
or  in  my  room  in  the  manse ;  I  was  abroad  in  the 
open  air,  the  moon  was  shining  down  in  meridian 
brightness  from  the  deep  blue  sky  of  midnight ;  be- 
fore me  was  the  tall  white  cross  glistening  in  the 
silver  light  above  the  rustic  altar,  now  stripped  of  all 
the  little  simple  ornaments  wherewith  love  and  faith 
had  decked  it  out  for  the  evening  service  of  the  Mis- 
sion, and — oh !  strangest  sight  of  all,  there  was  Re- 
becca— Rebecca  Brown  standing  by  my  side,  regard 
ing  me  with  a  mingled  expression  of  pity  and  curi- 
osity. She  was  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  the  hood  of 
which  was  thrown  over  her  head,  but  the  moonlight 
falling  on  her  face  revealed  its  lineaments  as  clearly 
as  though  it  were  the  noon  of  day  instead  of  the 
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noon  of  night.  Before  I  spoke  I  cast  a  hurried,  anx- 
ious glance  over  my  own  habiliments,  and  was  re* 
lieved  to  find  myself  dressed  precisely  as  I  had  been 
the  previous  day. 

At  first  I  feared  to  speak  to  what  I  considered  the 
vision  at  my  side,  and  kept  looking  from  the  fair  face 
that  looked  pale  in  that  wan  light  to  the  great  tall 
cross  that  stood  out  in  strong  relief  from  the  dark 
background  of  the  forest.  All  was  silent  around ; 
the  worshippers  had  departed,  the  place  had  a  lone 
deserted  air  that  weighed  heavily  on  the  heart. 

At  last  the  silence  was  broken,  and  by  me ;  I  could 
bear  it  no  longer.  "  Rebecca  I"  I  said,  "  is  it  really 
you  I  see  ?  if  it  is,  speak — speak,  for  God's  sake  !" 

"  Why,  of  couse  it  is  I,"  she  said ;  "  I  sat  at  my 
window  looking  out  and  thinking  of  all  sorts  of 
things,  till  at  last  I  was  tempted  to  come  out  and 
have  a  look  at  this  place  when  nobody  was  here 
to  see  me.  I  was  frightened  enough  when  I  saw 
you  coming,  hardly  knowing  you  at  first,  till  you 
came  quite  near  me ;  then  I  saw  that  you  were  fast 
asleep,  for  I  spoke  to  you  once  or  twice  and  you  did 
not  seem  to  hear  me ;  at  last  I  laid  my  hand  on  your 
arm,  for  you  were  talking,  though  not  to  me,  and  of 
things  that  I  knew  you  would  not  like  to  have  heard." 

I  started,  and  felt  the  hot  blood  rushing  to  my  face* 
"  What  was  I  saying,  Rebecca  ?"  I  asked  in  a  falter- 
ing voice. 

She  looked  at  me  a  moment  before  she  replied,  as 
though  she  would  read  what  was  passing  in  my  mind/ 
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Then  drawing  closer  to  me,  she  said  in  a  low  whisper . 
u  You  spoke  of  an  Aunt  Honor  and  an  Uncle  Tommy 
who  wanted  you  to  be  a  Catholic,  and  of  a  priest — a 
Father  something — and  a  cross  in  an  old  graveyard 
somewhere — you  named  the  place  but  I  don't  remem- 
ber the  name  ! — Charles,  what  cross  was  that,  for  I 
know  you  must  have  seen  it,  or  you  wouldn't  speak 
of  it  so  in  your  sleep  ?" 

I  did  not  answer  immediately ;  there  was  a  conflict 
going  on  within  me,  between  shame,  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  a  yearning  desire,  that  under  the 
circumstances  was  strange  enough,  to  give  Rebecca 
a  glimpse  of  my  early  life, — and  the  recollections  it 
had  left  behind.  The  latter  feeling,  strengthened  by 
the  truthfulness  and  candor  that  were  natural  to  me, 
prevailed. 

"  Rebecca,"  said  I,  "  I  will  not  conceal  the  truth 
from  you.  That  cross  of  which  you  heard  me  speak, 
and  which,  doubtless,  the  sight  of  this  one  brought 
back  to  my  mind,  stands  in  a  very  old  churchyard  in 
Ireland ;  it  is  called  by  the  people  there  St.  Colman's 
Cross,  and,  Rebecca,  "  I  paused  a  moment,— some- 
thing seemed  to  impede  my  utterance,  and  it  was  by 
an  almost  convulsive  effort  I  added  in  quick,  tremulous 
accents  :  "  Rebecca,  my  father  and  mother  are  buried 
close  beside  it.  That  Uncle  Tommy  you  heard  me 
mention  once  charged  me  never  to  forget  that  when 
the  evening  sun  is  sinking,  the  shadow  of  that 
old  stone  cross  falls  right  on  the  graves  of  both  my 
parents." 
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"  Rebecca,"  I  said,  seeing  that  she  did  not  break 
the  silence  which  followed  this  to  me  so  painful  ad- 
mission ;  "  Rebecca,  I  know  you  will  think  even  less 
of  me  than  you  did  before,  now  that  you  know  my 
secret,  but  remember  it  was  my  misfortune,  not  my 
fault,  that  my  people  frere  all  Romanists.  You  see 
how  earnestly  I  have  embraced  a  purer  faith  than 
theirs,  and  how  steadily  I  have  followed  the  light  of 
Gospel  truth,  when  once  it  was  revealed  to  me." 

"  Charles,"  said  Rebecca,  "  you  are  much  mistaken 
if  you  think  I  would  despise  you  for  having  had  Cath- 
olic parents.  It  seems  to  me  that  I,  too,  would  be 
well  content  to  sleep  my  last  sleep  in  just  such  an  old 
graveyard  as  that  you  speak  of,  with  the  shadow  of 
Christ's  cross  resting  on  my  grave.  I  never  saw  a 
cross  before,  but  somehow  the  sight  of  this  one  here 
impresses  me  as  I  never  was  impressed  before."  I 
was  struck  dumb  by  this  admission,  and  Rebecca,  see- 
ing my  astonishment,  went  on :  "  Some  day  you  must 
tell  me  how  you  came  to  be  a  Protestant,  Charles  ! 
Now  that  we  are,  I  may  say,  sister  and  brother,  you 
know,"  she  added  smiling,  "  you  surely  ought  to  tell 
me  the  story  of  your  life." 

"Would  you  wish  to  hear  it  now?"  I  asked  in  a 
husky  voice;  my  heart  was  heavy  and  sad,  for  I 
keenly,  bitterly  felt  the  altered  relations  to  which  she 
referred. 

"  No,  no,  not  now,"  she  said,  glancing  timidly  around, 
"I  cannot  stay  longer  here.  It  is  a  lonely  hour. 
Some  other  time  will  do  as  well.    Let  us  go  home." 
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"  Home  !"  I  repeated  mechanically ;  "  home !  how 
long  shall  your  home  and  mine  be  one  ?" 

She  appeared  not  to  notice  what  I  said ;  we  were 
moving  towards  the  house,  but  both  turned  as  if  by 
a  common  impulse  to  take  a  parting  look  at  the 
solemn  scene  we  were  leaving.  We  stood  a  moment 
silent  and  abstracted ;  then  I  said,  following  the 
train  of  my  own  thoughts — "  Woe  to  them  who 
worship  idols ! — truly  an  awful  sentence  to  one  whose 
kindred  all  lived  and  died  in  the  Romish  communion ! 
— Rebecca,  is  it  not  wrong  for  us  to  stand  here  where 
the  ground  must  needs  be  accursed  ?" 

"  Nonsense,  Charles !"  Rebecca  answered,  "  one 
would  think  it  was  my  father  was  talking.  As  if  the 
Cross  of  Our  Lord  could  be  called  an  idol ! — and  as  if 
it  were  not  the  truest  sign  of  faith  in  Him  crucified 
to  honor  His  Cross ! — And  to  hear  the  son  of  Catho- 
lic parents  speaking  so  ! — Come !  come  !"  and  taking 
my  arm,  she  hurried  me  away. 

We  were  silent  both  till  we  had  almost  reached 
the  house,  then  Rebecca7  said,  in  a  sort  of  musing 
way :  "  It  is  well  for  you,  Charles,  that  I,  not  Rachel, 
saw  and  heard  all  this !  If  she  were  here,  instead  of 
me,  your  chance,  I  fear,  would  be  small." 

"  Rachel  !"  I  said  passionately,  thrown  off  my  guard 
by  the  abruptness  of  her  remark,  "  what  is  Rachel  to 
me  compared  with — one  I  dare  not  now  name  ?" 

"  Take  care,  Charles,  take  care  I"  said  Rebecca  low 
and  slow;  a  if  you  talk  so,  I  shall  begin  to  think  that 
you  are  asleep  still." 
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"Asleep  !"  I  said  bitterly;  u  if  I  am  asleep  now,  I 
would  never  wish  to  awake.  Rebecca,  you  know 
well  that  Rachel  is  not  my  choice  !" 

"  How  should  I  know  any  such  thing  ?"  she  answer- 
ed quickly;  "  I  think  Rachel  might  be  an    ~       "  ■  " ;.  ~ 
and  proud  you  may  be,  Charles  Graham,  that  you 
are  hers !" 

"  I  do  not  deny,"  said  I,  "  that  Rachel  is  all  one 
might  desire  in  a  wife,  but,  Rebecca,  I  cannot  love 
her  as  a  wife  should  be  loved.  You  know,  you  know 
I  cannot !" 

"  For  pity  sake,  do  not  say  so,  do  not  think  so," 
said  Rebecca  so  beseechingly  that  I  looked  at  her 
with  astonishment ;  "  Rachel  loves  you,  I'm  sure  she 
does,  and  it  would  break  her  heart  if  she  thought  her 
love  was  not  returned." 

"  You  plead  her  cause  well,"  I  said  coldly,  "  and  it 
is  hard  to  resist  such  pleading,  but  truth  is  truth,  and 
must  be  spoken  if  one  speak,  at  all.  I  tell  you  I 
never  can  love  Rachel  Hume  as  she  deserves  to  be 
loved.    Blame  me,  if  you  will,  but  I  cannot  help  it." 

"  Oh  Charles  !"  Rebecca  cried  with  still  more  pas- 
sionate earnestness,  "  you  are  mistaken  ;  you  do  love 
her,  how  could  you  help  loving  her,  so  good,  so  gen- 
tle, so  pretty  as  she  is  ?" 

"  I  know  all  that,  I  know  I  ought  to  love  her,  and 
I  will  own  that  I  try  hard  to  love  her  as  I  would  wish 
to  do,  but,  Rebecca,  I  cannot  school  my  heart  to  it, 
least  of  all  at  this  moment."  Again  Rebecca  affected 
not  to  hear  me,  and  was  hurrying  in  with  that  light 
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springing  step  peculiar  to  her  own  graceful  self ;  this 
time  I  was  determined  that  she  should  hear  me,  and 
answer  me,  too,  so  I  placed  myself  before  her  where 
I  could  see  her  face,  and  said  firmly  but  calmly — 
"  Rebecca,  the  time  has  come  when  I  must  open  my 
heart  to  you.  A  little  longer,  and  it  would  be  too 
late,  and  I  may  not  have  such  another  opportunity  as 
this.  Will  you  wait  one  moment,  only  one,  and  hear 
what  I  have  to  say  ?" 

"  I  will !  but  say  it  quickly,  for  it  is  not  here  I 
ought  to  be  at  such  an  hour." 

"  Rebecca,  there  is  but  one  in  this  world  whom  I 
would  wish  to  marry,  and  that  is  you ! — If  you  will 
not  accept  me,  I  want,  and  will  have  no  other." 

The  moon  shone  brightly  at  the  moment,  emerg- 
ing from  a  light,  fleecy  cloud  that  had  for  a  little 
while  obscured  her  silver  disk, — I  saw  Rebecca's 
face  as  clearly  as  though  it  were  noonday,  and  I  saw 
it  ashen  white ;  her  lips  quivered,  and  her  eyes  were 
full  of  tears.  Her  voice,  when  she  spoke,  was  broken 
and  tremulous,  but  her  words  were  cold,  cold  as  ice : 

"  Charles  Graham,  I  cannot  be  your  wife,  and  will 
not." 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  marry  Rachel  Hume  ?"  I 
asked,  with  a  strange  thrill  at  my  heart, 
"  I  do  !" 

"  Then  I  will  marry  her  ! — Even  that  for  you." 
I  kept  my  word.    Next  day  I  proposed  for  Ra- 
chel, and  was  accepted. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


In  one  short  month  Rachel  Hume  was  to  become 
my  wife.  The  feelings  with  which  the  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Brown  family  heard  of  our  engagement 
were  more  or  less  different  in  all.  The  old  people 
were  glad,  thinking  that  the  union  was  likely  to  be  a 
happy  and  an  advantageous  one  for  both  of  us; 
Matty  was  half  glad,  half  sorry,  she  said,  and  so  it 
was  with  Jael  and  Jonathan,  all  three  loving  Rachel 
as  a  very  dear  sister,  but  Ozias  was  not  glad  in  any 
degree ;  his  heart  was  filled  with  bitterness,  for  his 
love  for  Rachel  passed  that  of  a  brother,  ^and  he  had 
been  buoying  himself  up  with  secret  hopes  of  some 
lucky  turn  in  his  favor.  Poor  Ozias  !  I  really  pitied 
him,  for  his  woe-begone  aspect  was  as  a  continual 
reproach  to  me,  the  more  so  as  my  heart  told  me 
that  he  loved  Rachel  as  I  could  never  love  her,  and 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  made  her  a  better  hus- 
band. Towards  me  Ozias  maintained  a  cold,  settled 
reserve,  that  was  very  different  from  his  usual  frank 
good  nature,  and  which  I  felt  the  more  keenly  inas- 
much as  Ozias  had  been  my  favorite  of  the  brothers, 
and  my  chosen  companion  in  all  our  hunting  and 
other  excursions.    I  was  much  relieved,  then,  and  I 
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fancy  so  was  Rachel,  too,  when  the  poor  fellow  went 
off  Several  miles  away  to  spend  some  time  with  old 
friends  of  the  family  who  had  long  been  soliciting  a 
visit  from  some  of  the  young  men. 

Rebecca  manifested  no  particular  feeling  in  the 
matter;  she  appeared  just  the  same  as  ever,  and 
treated  Rachel  with  the  same  kind,  sisterly  affection; 
to  me,  however,  there  was  a  something  percepti- 
ble in  her  voice,  in  her  manner,  and  even  in  her  look, 
that  told  of  inward  trial  and  Unrest.  She  was  paler, 
too,  than  her  wont,  at  least  I  thought  so,  and  whether 
she  really  cared  for  Jael  enough  to  wish  to  marry 
him,  would  have  seemed  to  me  very  doubtful,  judg- 
ing even  by  her  bearing  towards  him,  and  the  little 
pleasure  she  appeared  to  take  in  his  society.  Yet 
no  suggestion  of  vanity  could  persuade  me  that  I  had 
anything  to  do  with  her  altered  state  of  mind  :  she 
had  refused  me,  she  had  expressed  her  wish  that  I 
should  marry  Rachel- were  not  those  conclusive 
proofs  of  her  indifference  in  my  regard  ?  Yet,  some- 
how, I  was  not  satisfied;  I  watched  her  as  I  had 
never  done  before,  watched  her  in  all  her  motions, 
with  an  interest  that  I  could  not  help  feeling  grew 
stronger,  more  intense,  from  day  to  day ;  still  she 
was  a  mystery  to  me ;  her  heart  was  as  a  sealed 
book,  which  I  longed  to  read,  but  could  not. 

Meanwhile  the  Jesuit  Mission  proceeded  ;  the 
crowds  attending  it  became  greater  from  day  to  day  ; 
long  before  the  dawn,  and  again  in  the  evening  twi- 
light, came  rustic  vehicles  of  all  descriptions,  wTith  vast 
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numbers  of  pedestrians,  streaming  into  our  usually 
quiet  village  to  assist  in  the  exercises  of  the  Mission, 
and  from  being  at  first  confined  to  the  Catholics  of 
the  vicinity,  the  excitement  gradually  reached  those 
who  were  not  Catholics.  Rumors  began  to  get  afloat 
that  one  and  another  of  our  Protestant  neighbors 
had  been  attending  the  Mission,  and  were  going  to 
"join  the  Romanists,"  and  the  whole  neighborhood 
was  thrown  into  a  state  of  commotion. 

Amongst  those  who  were  suspected  of  having  gone 
to  hear  the  priests  was  old  Phanuel  Brown,  and  the 
rumor  having  reached  the  minister's  ears,  he  posted 
off  in  great  haste  that  very  evening  to  call  his  brother 
to  account  for  the  grievous  backsliding  whereof  he 
stood  accused.  I  proposed  to  accompany  him,  and 
my  offer  being  accepted,  we  trudged  off  together, 
Rebecca,  I  could  see,  smiling  in  her  quiet  way  at  the 
errand  on  which  we  were  going. 

On  reaching  the  farm-house  we  found  Phanuel  read- 
ing aloud  to  his  wife  and  Rachel. 

"  What  book  is  that,  Phanuel  ?"  said  the  minister. 

"  What  book  is  it,  'Lijah ! — why,  a  book  Mr.  O'Cal- 
laghan  lent  me,  and  a  fine  book  it  is,  too  !" 

"  But  what's  the  name  of  it  ?" 

"  I  guess  you  never  heard  of  it,  'Lijah  ! — the  name 
of  it  is  Milner's  £  End  of  Controversy.' " 

"  Ah !  I  see  ! — a  Romish  book,  I  reckon  ?" 

"  Well !  I  guess  it  is,  but  Romish  or  not,  I  tell  you, 
brother  'Lijah,  there's  a  deal  of  truth  in  it,  and  good 
sound  sense." 
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"  I  don't  know  how  you  can  think  so,  uncle,"  said 
Rachel ;  u  why  I  never  heard  such  queer  things  in  my 
life  as  there's  in  it.  I'm  real  glad  you  came,  Uncle 
'Lijah,  just  to  have  a  look  at  that  book, — I  told  Uncle 
Phanuel  he  ought  to  show  it  to  you  before  he  read  it. 
It's  full  of  Popery,  from  beginning  to  end." 

"  What  if  it  is  ?"  said  her  aunt  sharply ;  "  I  tell  you 
the  book's  a  good  book,  and  I  want  to  hear  it  all 
right  through." 

"  Let  me  look  at  it,"  said  Parson  Brown,  and  putting 
on  his  glasses,  after  wiping  them  very  carefully,  he 
began  to  make  a  critical  examination  of  its  contents, 
we  all  watching  him  in  more  or  less  anxious  expecta- 
tion, for,  as  might  be  expected,  the  old  minister's  word 
was  law  and  Gospel  for  us,  and  his  opinions  were 
generally  adopted  in  our  little  circle,  with,  perhaps, 
an  occasional  exception  in  the  case  of  his  daughter, 
or  his  brother,  neither  of  whom  could  be  got  to  in- 
dorse his  ultra  sentiments  witK  regard  to  Catholicity, 
or,  as  he  phrased  it,  Romanism. 

He  had  not  gone  far  into  the  book  when  he  closed 
it  with  startling  energy,  and  said  in  the  dictatorial 
tone  habitual  to  him — 

"  Brother  Phanuel,  you  must  read  no  more  of  that 
book.  It  is  a  bad  book,  a  dangerous  book,  and  the 
man  who  wrote  it  must  be  inspired  of  the  Evil  One." 

"  I  tell  you,  'Lijah,  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it," 
said  Farmer  Brown,  striking  his  stick  vehemently  on 
the  floor ;  "  the  book  is  a  good  book,  and  I'll  maintain 
that  it  is ! — I'm  a-going  to  finish  the  reading  of  it, 
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brother,  for  I  want  to  see  the  truth,  and  the  truth  is 
in  that  book,  /  guess  !" 

"  Phanuel,"  said  his  brother,  "Phanuel,  my  brother, 
I  grieve  for  you ;  the  Evil  One  is  laying  his  snares 
for  your  soul,  and  you  see  it  not ;  your  eyes  are  as 
the  eyes  of  the  blind." 

"I  tell  you  I'm  no  more  blind  than  you  are,  'Lijah 
— I've  got  the  best  of  sight,  I  thank  my  Maker,  and 
I  ain't  a-going  to  trust  to  your  eyes,  or  any  other 
one's  eyes,  any  longer,  in  things  that  concern  my 
soul." 

"  Take  care,  brother,  take  care  !"  said  the  minister 
sternly,  "the  followers  of  the  Beast,  yea  !  those  who 
have  his  mark  upon  their  foreheads,  are  canning  as 
the  serpent." 

At  this  the  old  man  flared  up  a  little :  "  ISTow, 
'Lijah !"  he  said  somewhat  testily,  "  there  ain't  any 
use  talking  that  way.  There  ain't  any  track  of  the 
Beast  in  this  here  Catholic  book  that  I  can  see,  and 
I  said  as  much  to  Tab  here  before  you  came  in.  I 
tell  you,  brother,  the  Catholic  religion  is  not  what 
you  make  it  out  to  be,  anyhow,  and  I'm  bound  to  see 
what  it  is,  so  is  Tab,  too,; — so  it  ain't  any  use,  I  say 
again,  talking  about  the  Beast,  and  his  seven  horns, 
and  such  like !" 

"  What's  in  that  book,  anyhow  ?"  asked  the  minis- 
ter, provoked  to  the  very  utmost  by  his  brother's 
sturdy  independence,  and  not  knowing  well  what 
further  to  say  to  him. 

"  There's  truth  and  reason  in  it — that's  certain.  I 
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tell  you,  *Lijah,  the  man  that  wrote  it  had  a  deal  of 
learning,  and  he  makes  it  as  plain  as  the  nose  on 
your  face  that  the  Catholic  religion  is  the  true  one, 
after  all,  and  no  mistake  about  it !  And  it  clears  up 
everything,  'Lijah,  everything ! — Now,  brother,  jest 
listen  to  me :  I  went  two  or  three  times  with  Tab, 
you  know,  to  hear  the  missionaries, — you  needn't 
groan  or  grunt  now,  'Lijah  ! — and  the  last  evening 
we  were  there,  one  of  them  was  just  a-preaching 
about  that.  One  thing  he  said  took  hold  of  me  so 
that  I  can't  help  thinking  of  it  ever  since." 

"  And  what  was  that  ?"  I  asked,  seeing  that  the 
minister  was  at  a  loss  for  words  to  express  his  indig- 
nation ;  "  what  was  that,  Uncle  Phanuel  ?" 

«  Why,  he  said  that  for  all  Protestants  talk  so 
much  about  the  Scriptures  it's  only  Catholics  that 
live  up  to  what  they  teach,  and  that  it's  only  in  the 
Catholic  religion  the  Scriptures  are  fulfilled.  "Wa'nt 
that  a  strange  thing  for  him  to  say,  brother  ?" 

"Lies,  Phanuel,  lies! — Romish  priests  being  in 
league  with  the  father  of  lies,  the  truth  is  not  in  them." 

"  Well !  I  don't  know,"  said  honest  Phanuel  with 
a  sagacious  shake  of  the  head,  "  I  guess  that  wa'nt  a 
lie,  anyhow  ! — Now  the  preacher  said  as  how  there's 
many  things  in  the  new  Testament  and  in  the  Old 
that  hain't  any  particular  meaning  for  us  Protestants. 
He  said,  there,  for  instance,  is  the  passage  1  whose 
sins  ye  forgive,  they  are  forgiven,  and  whose  sins 
ye  retain,  they  are  retained ;'  well !  you  see,  that 
means  nothing  to  us,  but  to  Catholics  it  means  con- 
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fession  and  the  power  the  priest  has  received  of  for- 
giving sins, — so  this  book  shows,  too  !" 

"  Oh  dear !  Uncle  Phanuel,"  cried  Rachel  in  a  tone 
of  horror,  "  how  can  you  talk  so  ? — as  if  priests  could 
forgive  sins  !5' 

"  Well !  somebody  got  power  to  forgive  them, 
Rachel,  that's  plain,  from  the  words  of  Scripture,  and 
to  retain  them,  too,"— and  the  old  man  repeated  the 
text  again  ; — "then  the  Scripture  speak  of  souls,  being 
saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire,' — now  what  does  that  mean  to 
us  ? — nothing,  at  all — but  to  Catholics,  you  see  it  means 
the  middle  state  called  Purgatory,  in  which  souls  are 
purified  from  earthly  stains  and  made  fit  for  heaven. 
Then  where  the  Saviour  speaks  of  leaving  all,  and 
following  Him,  it  seems  that  great  numbers  of  Catho- 
lics do  give  up  everything  in  the  world,  and  follow 
Him,  taking  care  of  the  sick  and  the  poor,  and  all 
such  things.  And  we  read  everywhere  in  the  Bible, 
in  both  Testaments,  from  the  days  of  the  Prophets  to 
the  time  of  the  Apostles,  of  fasting  and  mortification 
being  good  for  the  soul:  well!  there  again,  you  see, 
it's  only  the  Catholics  that  believe  in  one  or  the  other. 
The  Missionary  quoted  many  other  passages  that  none 
but  Catholics  carry  out  in  their  lives — and — would  you 
believe  it,  Elijah?  he  maintains,  and  so  does  the  writer 
of  this  book,  a  Catholic  priest,  too, — that  Catholics 
have  more  respect  for  the  Bible  than  Protestants  have, 
and  that  that's  the  reason  they  won't  let  children 
read  it,  or  folks  that  ain't  able  to  understand  it." 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  of  what  they  say  !"  cried  Parson 
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Brown,  starting  from  his  seat,  "they're  liars,  sons  of 
perdition, — the  mark  of  the  Beast  is  upon  them. 

"  And  what  mark  is  that  ?"  said  Mr.  O'Callaghan* 
who  was  just  coming  in  at  the  moment ;  "  what  do 
you  call  the  mark  of  the  Beast,  sir  ?" 

Well  pleased  was  Uncle  Phanuel,  I  could  see,  by 
this  timely  reinforcement;  he  nodded  complacently 
to  the  visitor,  and  motioned  him  to  a  seat  beside  him- 
self. 

"  The  mark  of  the  Beast,"  said  Parson  Brown, 
answering  Mr.  O'Callaghan  s  civil  bow  by  a  surly  look 
of  unwilling  recognition ;  "  the  mark  of  the  Beast  is 
the  seal  of  perdition  " 

"  Well !  that  doesn't  make  me  much  the  wiser," 
said  O'Callaghan ;  "  I  wanted  to  know  what  this  mark 
is,  that  I  hear  so  much  about." 

"You  ought  to  know  it  wTell,"  said  the  minister 
angrily ;  "  every  follower  of  Antichrist  bears  it  on 
his  front." 

"  And  who  are  the  followers  of  Antichrist  ?" 

"  The  Romanists  !"  cried  Parson  Brown,  raising  his 
voice,  "  and  I  believe  you're  one  of  them." 

"  Thank  God,  I  am  one  of  them,  as  you  say,  but 
now  that  you  have  made  it  clear  who  they  are  that 
are  marked  by  the  Beast,  for  his  own,  I  should  like 
to  know  who  or  what  it  is  that  you  call  the  Beast." 

"  Why,  Popery,  to  be  sure !  What  other  beast 
could  answer  to  the  description  in  the  Revelations  ?" 

"But,  my  good  sir,"  said  O'Callaghan  with  the 
same  comical  look  and  smile,  "  I  thought  the  Beast 
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described  by  the  Evangelist  was  to  be  the  enemy  of 
Christ  Oar  Lord.  If  Popery  be  that  beast,  then  his 
mark  must  be  the  sign  of  the  cross,  for  that's  the  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  Catholics,  as  I  was  just  explaining  to 
my  good  neighbors  here  the  other  night.  If  that  be 
what  you  call  the  mark  of  the  Beast,  then,  I  must 
say,  he  has  a  curious  way  of  marking  his  own !" 

I  thought  of  St.  Colman's  Cross,  so  dear  to  my 
early  childhood,  and  the  great  white  cross  I  had  seen 
a  few  nights  before  all  bright  and  shining  in  the  moon- 
light; I  thought  of  Rebecca,  attracted  by  some 
supernatural  influence  in  the  dead  of  night  to  the 
silent  spot  where,  all  day  long  during  the  Mission, 
devout  worshippers  gathered  around  that  lone  cross 
of  the  prairie  and  the  little  altar  beneath  it,  and  I 
asked  myself — "  Are  these  Romanists  idolaters,  or 
are  they  not  ?"  A  voice  from  the  far  depths  of  my 
soul  answered  no,  but  passion  and  prejudice  answered 
yes  forever.  I  looked  at  Rachel ;  she  was  watching 
Mr.  O'Callaghan  intently,  but  with  an  expression  of 
pity  on  her  face  that  almost  made  me  laugh— it 
seemed  so  utterly  thrown  away  on  the  cheerful, 
happy-hearted  old  Romanist ! 

Parson  Brown  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  this 
mode  of  reasoning,  so  new  to  him, — the  more  so  as 
his  brother  was  evidently  chuckling  over  what  he 
considered  O'Callaghan's  "  smartness." 

I  guess,  'Lijah,  you'll  get  the  worst  of  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Tabitha  Brown  in  her  abrupt  way;  "Mr.  O'Cal- 
lagan  has  got  his  religion  at  his  finger  ends,  he  has !" 
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"On  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  you  mean  to  say, 
Tabby  !"  said  her  husband  jocosely ;  "  won't  you  get 
us  a  draught  of  your  home-brewed,  old  girl?  the 
night's  a  bit  chilly,  and  talking  is  awful  dry  work.5' 

Rachel  was  sent  by  her  aunt  to  draw  a  pitcher  of 
the  foaming  beverage,  and  after  swallowing  a  mug 
thereof,  Parson  Brown,  feeling  his  spirits  revive, 
turned  again  to  Mr.  O'Callaghan  with  much  the  air 
of  a  knight  of  old  riding  into  the  lists  with  lance  in 
rest  and  pennon  flying. 

"  Now,  Mr.  O'Callagan,"  said  he  in  his  deep, 
strong  voice,  reminding  one  of  "  the  big,  huge  bear" 
in  the  nursery  tale — "  now,  Mr.  O'Callagan,  there  ain't 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  you  Romanists  are  a 
most  superstitious  people, — that  your  religion  is 
nothing  else  than  a  vast  system  of  superstition  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  superstition,  Mr.  Brown?" 

Such  a  question  was  so  little  to  be  expected  that  it 
took  the  worthy  minister  entirely  by  surprise  ;  having 
no  dictionary  at  hand,  he  could  not  immediately  de- 
fine the  word,  familiar  as  it  was  to  his  tongue. 

"  What  do  I  mean  by  superstition  ! — why,  I  mean, 
of  course,  all  those  practices  of  your  Church  which 
are  not  warranted  by  Scripture ;  such  as  praying  for 
the  dead,  praying  to  saints  and  angels,  and  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  making  pilgrimages,  going  to  confession, 
and  all  such  things." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  O'Callaghan  smiling,  "  there 
is  not  one  of  the  practices  you  have  named, — nay, 
more,  there  is  not  a  single  doctrine  or  practice  of  the 
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Catholic  Church  that  is  not  warranted  by  Scrip- 
ture." 

"  I  told  you  so,  'Lijah !  I  told  you  so !"  cried 
Farmer  Brown,  exultingly. 

"  No,  you  didn't !"  said  his  brother  gruffly. 

"  Well !  I  told  you  something  very  like  it,  that  I 
heard  the  priest  say  down  to  the  Mission." 

"  But  it  ain't  true,  anyhow,"  said  the  minister ;  "  the 
Romish  Church  hain't  got  anything  to  do  with  Scrip- 
ture. She  has  always  been  the  enemy  of  God's  word, 
and  has  substituted  therefor  the  traditions  and  com- 
mandments of  men.  She  will  not  believe  in  the  Lord 
Jesus,  she  rejects  Him,  she  despises  Him,  she  takes 
Him  from  His  throne  and  places  the  Virgin  Mary 
thereupon ! — Truly,  she  is  the  destroyer  of  souls,  the 
arch  enemy  of  Christ  and  His  kingdom  !" 

Mr.  O'Cailaghan  kept  tapping  the  table  near  which 
he  sat  with  his  fingers  as  if  beating  time  to  the  fierce 
recitativo  of  the  minister's  invective,  and  when  that 
worthy  man  stopped  from  sheer  want  of  breath,  he 
clapped  his  hands  and  said  :  "  Bravo,  Parson,  bravo  ! 
I  declare  you  did  that  well ! — You  have  a  fine  flow  of 
words,  not  a  doubt  of  it ! — But,  my  dear  Mr.  Brown, 
if  words  could  do  anything  against  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion it  would  have  been  done  away  with  ages  and 
ages  since,  for  people  have  been  trying  to  talk  it  down 
from  the  very  first.  And  what  is  more,  Mr.  Brown, 
the  axe,  and  the  sword,  and  the  faggot,  and  the  pen, 
too,  have  all  been  used  against  it  as  well  as  the  tongue, 
yet  none  of  them  all,  nor  all  of  them  together,  has 
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been  able  to  arrest  its  progress.  Now,  only  it  is  too 
long,  and  that  I  really  don't  like  religious  discussions, 
I  could  prove  to  you,  simple,  unlearned  layman  as  I 
am,  that  every  charge  you  have  brought  against  the 
Catholic  Church  is  false,  utterly  false  and  unfounded." 

"  You  could,  eh  ?  then  why  don't  you  do  it  ?"  said 
the  parson  with  a  sneer. 

"  Well !  I'll  just  tell  you  in  a  few  words,  then 
In  the  first  place,  you  say  that  the  Catholic  Church 
is  the  enemy  of  God's  word ;  now,  if  that  were  so, 
couldn't  she  have  destroyed  the  Bible  altogether, 
during  the  time  that  she  had  it  all  to  herself,  before 
there  were  any  Protestants  in  the  world  ?  but  instead 
of  that  she  guarded  and  watched  over  it,  and  got  her 
learned  old  monks  to  write  it  out  with  their  own 
hands  before  printing  was  invented,  till  she  brought 
it  safe  through  all  the  wars  and  tumults  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  down  to  our  crwn  time.  So,  you  see,  you 
wouldn't  have  the  Bible  at  all,  only  for  the  Catholic 
Church !" 

"  Very  good,  Mr.  O'Callaghan !"  said  Phanuel 
Brown,  rubbing  his  hands.  "  Now,  brother,  what 
have  you  got  to  say  to  that,  eh  ?" 

Before  the  minister  could  make  up  his  mind  what 
he  had  best  say,  Mr.  O'Callaghan  went  on  : 

"  Then  as  for  dethroning  Our  Lord  and  putting  the 
Virgin  Mary  in  His  place,  why,  my  dear  sir,  all  the 
honor  we  Catholics  pay  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  for  no 
other  reason  but  because  she  is  His  Mother, — and  do 
you  think  He  is  displeased  with  any  respect  shown  to 
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her  ?  Suppose  your  mother  were  living,  would  you 
think  it  any  disrespect  to  you  to  honor  her,  or  pay 
attention  to  her  ?" 

"  But  you  ask  her  for  favors  that  none  but  God 
can  grant,  such  as  the  grace  of  conversion,  a  happy 
death,  recovery  of  health,  and  the  like.5' 

"  We  ask  her  to  obtain  those  favors  for  us,  not  to 
grant  them,  as  you  say.  If  I  had  a  Catholic  prayer- 
book  here  I  could  show  you  the  difference." 

"  Oh  !  I  know  what's  in  the  Catholic  prayer-book; 
the  Litany  of  Loretto,  for  instance." 

"  Well !  if  you  know  that,  you  ought  to  know  that 
what  I  say  is  true." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  of  the  kind ;  I  know  that 
that  Litany,  as  it  is  called,  is  damnable  and  idolatrous." 

"  Dear  me  !  how  do  you  make  that  out  ?" 

"  Why,  don't  you  call  the  Virgin  in  that  heathenish 
prayer,  '  Cause  of  our  Joy,' — 1  Seat  of  Wisdom,' — 
( Mirror  of  Justice,' — c  Gate  of  Heaven,' — '  Ark  of 
the  Covenant,' — *  Comfort  of  the  Afflicted,' — <  Help  of 
Christians, — '  Health  of  the  Weak,'  and  '  Refuge  of 
Sinners  ?' " 

"  And  we  ask  her  by  aH  those  titles  to  pray  fur  us — 
observe  that,  Mr.  Brown  !  But  now  listen  to  me  and 
I'll  soon  show  you  that  she  is  entitled  to  every  one  of 
those  titles,  proud  and  glorious  as  they  are.  The  Church 
calls  her  the  Cause  of  Our  Joy,  because  she  brought  the 
Joy  of  Mankind,  the  Saviour  of  all,  into  the  world, — 
Seat  of  Wisdom,  because  the  Divine  Child  sat  upon 
her  knee, — Mirror  of  Justice,  because  she  is,  as  it 
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were,  the  reflected  image  and  the  perfect  model  of 
all  the  divine  virtues,  which  together  constitute 
justice, — Gate  of  Heaven,  because  through  her  divine 
maternity  it  was  that  heaven  was  opened  to  fallen 
man,  —  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  because  her  sacred 
womb  was  for  nine  months  His  resting-place, — Com- 
fort of  the  Afflicted,  because  she  has  a  mother's  heart 
to  feel  for  those  who  suffer,  and  none  ever  sue  to  her 
in  vain, — Help  of  Christians,  never  failing,  the  power- 
ful protectress  of  her  Son's  Church,  and  all  who  in  it 
love  and  honor  His  name, — Health  of  the  Weak,  be- 
cause numberless  cures  have  at  all  times  been  effected 
through  her  intercession,  and  many,  many  a  time  has 
she  aided  the  weak  against  the  strong, — and  Refuge 
of  Sinners,  Mr.  Brown,  because  she  is  truly  such,  as 
unfortunate  Catholics  often  find  when  weary  of  sin 
they  would  wish  to  return  to  God,  but  fearing  the 
dreadful  majesty  they  have  so  grievously  offended, 
they  first  have  recourse  to  her  motherly  love  and  pity, 
and  ask  her  to  plead  for  them  that  their  sins  may  be 
forgiven,  and  that  grace  may  be  given  them  in 
such  measure  as  their  unhappy  state  requires.  Oh ! 
yes,  well  may  the  Church  give  the  Blessed  Virgin  all 
these  titles,  for  every  Catholic  gives  them  to  her  in 
their  heart  of  hearts  !  We  think  no  title  high  enough, 
grand  enough  for  her  who  is  truly  the  Mother  of  Our 
Redeemer  !  But,  dear  me  !"  looking  at  his  large  old- 
fashioned  silver  watch,  "  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late. 
Mr.  Brown,  I  hope  you  won't  take  offence  at  any- 
thing I  have  said  ;  and  if  you'd  like  to  hear  anything 
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more  about  the  Catholic  religion,  you  ought  to  go 
some  evening  and  hear  the  Missionaries." 

"  God  forbid  !"  cried  Elijah  vehemently ;  "  I  have 
walked  till  now  in  the  paths  of  righteousness,  my 
feet  have  not  followed  the  ways  of  the  ungodly, — it  is 
not  for  me  now  in  mine  old  age  to  join  the  assembly 
of  the  wicked,  yea,  of  the  children  of  Belial  I" 

"As  you  please,  Mr.  Brown!  as  you  please,  sir!" 
said  O'Callaghan,  blithely  and  cheerily ;  "  there's 
enough  there  without  you  ! — good  night  to  you  all  P 
He  had  reached  the  door  when  he  turned  half  round 
to  inquire,  in  a  half  jesting  way,  whether  I  or  Miss 
Rachel  had  been  to  hear  the  Missionaries. 

"  Been  to  hear  the  Missionaries  ?"  Rachel  repeat- 
ed; "  why  no,  Mr.  O'Callaghan,  I  would  not  go  for 
anything  to  hear  them.  I  think  it  is  wrong,  very 
wrong  for  any  Protestant  to  go,  and  so  I've  bin  tell- 
ing Uncle  and  Aunt,  but  they  don't  mind  me.  And 
there's  Matty  and  Jael  and  Jonathan,  I  do  believe 
they've  bin  there  to-night.  Some  folks  will  do  such 
strange  things !" 

"  So  you  haven't  gone,  nor  Mr.  Graham,  either,  I 
suppose  ?"  "  No !"  I  answered  with  stern  emphasis, 
li  you  don't  catch  me  at  Popish  gatherings  ! — I  know 
better  than  to  thrust  my  head  in  the  lion's  mouth." 

"  The  dragon's  mouth,  you  mean  !  ha !  ha !  ha ! — 
don't  do  that,  I  beg  of  you,  Mr.  Graham !  take  the 
best  of  care  of  yourself,  for  good  people  are  scarce, 
hey  say  ! — well !  good  night  once  more  !    I'll  never 
get  home  if  I  go  on  this  way  !"  and  he  made  his  exit. 
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"  Oh  Rome  !  Rome !"  groaned  the  minister,  "  how 
thou  dost  darken  the  eyes  of  thy  votaries,  and  encom- 
pass their  feet  with  snares !  How  long,  oh  Lord ! 
how  long  ?" 

"  Stuff,  stuff!  Elijah  !"  was  his  brother's  somewhat 
irreverent  answer;  "I  say,  Mr.  CKCailaghan,  there 
hain't  got  his  eyes  any  more  darkened  than  you  or  I, — 
it's  my  opinion,  he  can  see  more  than  either  of  us  !  and 
as  for  the  snares  you  speak  of,  I  guess  it  ain't  Rome 
that  encompasses  folks'  feet  with  them  ! — It  ain't 
Rome  that  makes  Mormons  and  such  like — eh,  'Lijah  ?" 

"She  makes  worse  than  Mormons,"  replied  the 
Methodist  minister;  "  even  Mormons  are  not  bound 
in  the  chains  of  superstition  as  her  followers  are !" 

"  Elijah  Brown  !"  cried  Mrs.  Tabitha  in  her  shrill- 
est accents,  "  how  can  you  say  a  word  for  the  Mor- 
mons? They  live  like  cattle,  they  do! — they're 
beasts,  and  worse  than  beasts  !  I  wonder  at  you,  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  to  make  so  light  of  their 
wickedness  ; — superstition,  indeed  !" 

"  You  mistake  my  meaning,  Tabitha !"  said  Parson 
Brown.  "  I  didn't  mean  to  say  anything  in  favor  of 
the  Mormons;  of  a  surety,  they  are  much  to  be 
pitied,  but  against  Rome,  the  tyrant  of  souls,  I  up- 
lifted my  voice,  and  will  as  long  as  I  have  breath ! 
Come,  Charles,  let  us  go  ! — Yea,  I  go  with  a  heavy 
heart,  for  as  much  as  my  brother,  the  son  of  my 
father,  hath  turned  from  the  ways  of  godliness  and 
peace  and  entered  on  the  broad  and  beaten  track 
that  leadeth  to  destruction." 
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"  Goodness  gracious  me !  'Lijah,  how  you  talk !" 
cried  Mistress  Tabitha;  "  I  guess  you  think  Phan  and 
me's  fools,  don't  you,  now  ?  I'd  have  you  to  know, 
Elijah  Brown,"  and  she  placed  her  arms  a-kimbo, 
"  that  minister  and  all  as  you  are,  you  can't  frighten 
lis  from  doing  just  what  we've  a  mind  to  !  So  go 
your  ways  now,  'Lijah,  and  when  you  come  again 
keep  a  civiller  tongue  in  your  head,  mind,  I  tell  you ! 
— Broad  road,  indeed!" 

The  floodgates  of  Mrs.  Tabitha's  speech  once 
opened,  there  was  no  knowing  how  long  the  deluge 
might  continue,  so  we  made  a  hasty  retreat,  the  clat- 
ter of  her  shrill  voice  ringing  in  our  ears  even  after 
we  left  the  house. 

The  moon  was  by  this  time  high  in  the  firmament, 
and  Rachel,  when  she  came  to  the  door,  said  she 
would  like  to  go  a  little  way  with  us,  the  night  was 
so  lovely.  I  was  glad  to  have  her  sweet  company 
awhile  to  soothe  away  the  trouble  and  irritation  fol- 
lowing on  the  disagreeable  excitement  of  the  last 
hour.  So  I  drew  her  arm  within  mine,  and  Parson 
Brown,  whether  by  accident  or  design,  kept  a  little 
in  advance,  leaving  us  to  discourse  of  such  matters 
as  a  betrothed  pair  would  speak  of  under  the  blue 
sky  of  summer,  with  the  lady  moon  shedding  her 
silver  light  on  all  the  sleeping  earth,  and  no  ear  to 
hear  their  fond  communing.  Itfot  that  I  spoke  even 
then  to  Rachel  as  I  would  have  done  to  Rebecca; 
there  was  no  outpouring  of  the  heart,  for,  as  I  have 
already  intimated  Rachel's  presence  never  exercised 
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that  power  over  my  heart  and  soul  that  Rebecca's 
did ;  she  was  gentle,  and  pretty,  and  she  had  that 
"  most  excellent  thing  in  woman,"  a  low,  soft  voice, 
so  I  liked  to  talk  with  her,  and,  perhaps,  talked  more 
freely  with  her  than  I  would  to  Rebecca.  I  think 
she  felt  that  I  was  not  a  passionate  lover,  and  that 
evening  most  of  all,  for  I  noticed  her,  as  it  were, 
shrinking  into  herself,  and  becoming  more  silent  as 
we  walked  along,  while  the  trembling  of  the  hand 
that  rested  on  my  arm  betrayed  the  fluttering  heart 
within. 

We  had  been  speaking  of  our  approaching  union, 
but  all  at  once  Rachel  changed  the  subject  by  ex- 
claiming : 

"  I  wish  that  Mr.  O'Callaghan  wouldn't  come  to 
our  house  so  often  as  he  does.  I'm  tired  hearing 
him  talk  about  the  Virgin  and  all  that  Romish  stuff." 

"  I'm  glad  to  see,  Rachel,"  said  I  very  softly,  "  that 
you  have  no  more  liking  for  Popery  than  I  have  my- 
self." 

"  Liking !"  she  almost  fiercely  replied,  <f  liking !  I 
tell  you,  Charles,  I  hate  Popery  more  than  anything 
else  in  this  world.  I  was  so  vexed  to  hear  that  old 
Irishman  talk  so  to  dear  Parson  Brown !  I  could 
have  cried  for  spite,  I  could,  indeed  !  And  to  think 
of  Uncle  and  Aunt  taking  part  with  a  Romanist 
against  such  a  godly  man  as  Uncle  'Lijah !  I  wish 
I  had  never  come  to  live  with  them  at  all,  I  do  !" 

"  Why,  were  you  not  always  with  them  ?"  I  asked 
abstractedly ;  I  was  thinking  how  strange  it  was  that 
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Rachel  and  I  should  so  much  more  than  all  the  rest 
abominate  the  Romish  religion. 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  she,  "  but  it  is  so  long  since 
I  came  to  Aunt  Tabby  that  I  scarce  remember  when 
it  was.  But,  dear  me,  how  far  I  have  come ! — If 
there  ain't  that  Romish  altar  and  cross, — and,  I  de- 
clare, there's  Matty  and  Jael  and  Jonathan — I  guess 
they  were  at  your  house  !" 

"  I'm  sorry  they  didn't  stay  longer  then,"  said  I, 
"  for  if  we  hadn't  met  them  now  I'd  have  gone  back 
to  see  you  home  again." — It's  as  well  you're  saved 
the  trouble,"  she  carelessly  answered. 

I  had  no  time  to  make  a  reply,  for  the  merry  party 
were  already  hurrying  Rachel  away. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


The  day  was  fixed,  I  have  said,  for  my  union  with 
Rachel ;  it  was  close  at  hand.  The  glories  of  the 
autumn  were  abroad  on  the  earth ;  the  trees  in  the 
neighboring  wood  were  decked  in  the  many-colored 
garb  of  September,  but  the  tall  grass  of  the  prairie 
was  dry  aud  parched  after  the  scorching  suns  of  July 
and  August.  The  year  was  passing  into  the  sere,  but 
there  was  enough  of  brightness  and  beauty  still  to 
gladden  eye  and  heart.  But  my  heart  was  not  glad ; 
neither  the  sunbright  air  nor  the  varied  sheen  of  wood 
and  fields  could  kindle  within  me  one  glow  like  that 
I  used  to  feel  but  few  months  before.  I  tried  to  over- 
come the  dreary  listlessness  that  was  stealing  over 
me,  benumbing  my  faculties.  I  spent  all  my  spare 
time  near  Rachel,  seeking  in  her  presence  a  certain 
security,  a  talisman  to  guard  me  against  the  dark 
spell  that  seemed  to  bind  me,  but  alas !  the  effect  was 
not  what  I  expected ;  day  by  day  the  heart  within  me 
sank  lower  and  lower,  the  world  without  grew  darker 
and  more  cheerless  to  my  dulled  imagination.  It  was 
my  chiefest  pleasure  to  walk  abroad  in  the  dead  of 
night,  and  in  silence  and  solitude  ponder  over  the 
chequered  scenes  of  my  life,  questioning  my  wayward 
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heart  and  trying,  but  even  then  in  vain,  to  soothe  my 
troubled  spirit.  But  the  "  lone  starry  hours"  and  the 
voices  of  the  night  were  more  congenial  to  my  state 
of  mind  than  the  bustle  of  the  day  and  the  company 
of  my  kind. 

"  Lone  whippoorwill, 
There  is  much  sweetness  in  thy  fitful  hymn, 
Heard  in  the  drowsy  watches  of  the  night. 
Ofttimes,  when  all  the  village  lights  are  out, 
And  the  wide  air  is  still,  I  hear  thee  chant 
Thy  hollow  dirge,  like  some  recluse  who  takes 
His  lodging  in  the  wilderness  of  woods, 
And  lifts  his  anthem  when  the  world  is  still ; 
And  the  dim,  solemn  night,  that  brings  to  man 
And  to  the  herds,  deep  slumbers,  and  sweet  dews 
To  the  red  roses  and  the  herbs,  doth  find 
No  eye  save  thine,  a  watcher  in  her  halls. 
I  hear  thee  oft  at  midnight,  when  the  thrush 
And  the  green  roving  linnet  are  at  rest, 
And  the  blithe  twittering  swallows  long  have  ceased 
Their  noisy  note,  and  folded  up  their  wings." 

The  Mission  was  over,  the  priests  gone  from  the 
village,  the  altar  and  the  cross  were  gone,  too,  and 
there  was  nothing  in  the  place  where  they  had 
stood  to  attract  me  thither;  yet  by  one  of  those 
strange  impulses  for  which  we  cannot  always  account 
even  to  ourselves,  I  generally  found  that  these  my 
noeturnal  rambles  terminated  there,  and  it  was  my 
practice  to  sit  down  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree 
very  near  the  spot  where  the  cross  had  stood,  and 
follow  out  the  course  of  my  lonely  musings. 

But  although  the  place  had  suddenly  become  a 
charmed  spot  to  me,  I  carefully  avoided  going  there 
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-with  Rachel,  in  the  evening  walks  we  sometimes  toot 
together.  A  shadowy  presence  seemed  to  keep 
watch  and  ward  over  the  lonely  spot,  and  the  face 
was  that  of  Rebecca,  whose  image  was  in  some  mys- 
terious way  associated  with  the  scene  so  lately  con- 
secrated to  praise  and  prayer. 

It  was  the  day  previous  to  that  appointed  for  the 
wedding ;  there  was  the  usual  amount  of  bustle  and 
excitement  preparing  for  the  great  event,  the  first 
wredding  that  had  taken  place  in  the  Brown  family 
in  our  day  and  generation.  Mrs.  Tabitha  was  in 
her  glory,  bustling  about  from  morning  till  night, 
and  gentle  Mrs.  Deborah  spent  most  of  that  day  at 
Uncle  Phanuel's,  lending  her  valuable  assistance, 
Rebecca  being  in  charge  at  home.  Parson  Brown, 
I  observed,  was  more  silent  than  usual,  and  passed 
most  of  the  time  in  his  own  room,  probably  turning 
over  in  his  mind  the  solemn  exhortation  he  intended 
for  Rachel  and  myself  on  the  morrow,  when  he  came 
to  join  our  hands. 

For  me,  I  lingered  about  the  house,  on  one  pre- 
tence or  another,  like  a  disembodied  spirit  hovering 
over  its  mortal  tenement.  It  was  pain  and  yet  joy 
to  watch  Rebecca  flitting  silently  around  while  en- 
gaged in  her  ordinary  household  tasks.  I  thought 
within  myself—"  To-morrow  she  will  be  lost  to  me 
forever.  I  may  not  even  think  of  her  as  now  I  do, 
and  I  must  school  my  heart  to  love  the  gentle  crea- 
ture who  is  placing  her  happiness  in  my  keeping  !" 

The  hours  wore  on  and  the  first  shades  of  twi- 
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light  were  falling  on  the  earth;  it  was  milking  time 
and  the  two  servant  girls  came  in  with  their  pails  of 
rich  milk  from  the  pasture.  Rebecca  came  to  me 
where  I  sat  listlessly  by  the  window  looking  out  with 
a  vacant  eye.  She  laid  her  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and 
smiled,  sadly  I  thought,  when  she  saw  me  start  and 
change  color. 

"  I  am  going  over  to  Uncle  Phanuel's,"  said  she ; 
"mother  told  me  to  go  and  give  them  a  hand  there 
when  I  had  got  through  here :  are  you  going  now  ?" 

My  heart  leaped  at  the  words;  I  started  up  and 
said :  "  Certainly  I  am.  Do  you  think  I  would  allow 
you  to  go  alone  ?" 

We  spoke  little  by  the  way,  never  had  it  appeared 
so  short  to  me,  but  I  tried  to  eke  out  the  little  while 
it  gave  me  of  Rebecca's  company,  by  walking  as  slow 
as  I  possibly  could  without  exciting  attention.  "  What 
a  lovely  evening !"  said  Rebecca,  after  a  long  silence, 
"  everything  around  ig  so  calm  and  still." 

"  I  wish  my  heart  were  as  calm  and  still !"  said  I 
almost  involuntarily.  "  Rebecca,  I  wish  it  was  still 
forever  P 

"  Why,  Charles,  what  a  thing  for  you  to  say  when 
to-morrow  is  your  wedding-day  !" 

"  That  is  just  why  I  say  it,"  I  moodily  answered. 

"  Bat  don't  you  know  it  is  wrong  to  wish  for 
death  ?" 

"  I  don't  care — I  have  no  wish  to  live." 
"You  will  feel  very  different  this  day  twelve 
months,"  she  replied  in  a  soft  dreamy  tone,  then  add- 
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ed — "Whoever  lives  to  see  you,  whether  I  am  living 
or  not,  you  will  remember  my  words,  Charles,  when, 
perhaps,  walking  with  Rachel  as  you  are  now  with 
me,  on  some  such  evening  as  this." 

I  was  so  astounded  by  her  words,  and  the  sol- 
emnity of  her  manner,  that  I  could  not  immediately 
answer. 

"  Charles,"  she  went  on, "  if  I  should  die  would  you 
remember  me — I  mean,"  she  hastily  added,  "  would 
you  pray  for  me  ?" 

"  Remember  you  I  would,  Rebecca,"  I  strove  to 
articulate,  u  but  of  what  avail  would  my  prayers  be 
to  you  in  the  other  world,  and  you  know  it  is  only 
Romanists  that  pray  for  the  dead  !" 

,  "  Well !  I  am  a  Romanist  in  that,"  she  replied  with 
the  same  preternatural  calmness,  "  and  in  so  many 
other  things,  too,  if  not  in  all,  that  it  is  only  the  fear 
of  grieving  my  father,  and,  perhaps,  breaking  his 
heart,  that  prevents  me  from  joining  the  Catholic 
Church.  Charles,  if  I  died  to-morrow,  I  would  ask 
you  all  to  pray  for  me." 

I  thought  of  my  Aunt  Honor  and  Kevin  O'Byrne, 
and  I  thought  how  strange  it  was  that  this  girl, 
brought  up  in  an  advanced  Protestant  sect,  afar  on 
the  wild  prairie,  should  have  come  to  be  almost  iden- 
tical with  them  in  feeling.  How  she  had  already  em- 
braced in  her  heart  the  religion  I  had  abandoned,  and 
yearned  to  be  admitted  into  the  Church  I  regarded 
as  corrupt  and  idolatrous,  I  was  angry  for  a  moment, 
but  I  could  not  be  long  angry  with  Rebecca,  and  I 
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said,  with  a  view  to  banish  these  gloomy  thoughts 
from  her  mind : 

"  Never  mind  the  praying  now ;  let  us  talk  of 
something  else.  Rebecca,  tell  me  why  did  you  refuse 
to  be  married  to  Jael,  to-morrow,  and  have  a  double 
wedding,  as  they  all  wanted  ?" 

"I  shall  never  marry  any  one,"  was  the  quiet 
answer. 

"You  must  marry  Jael,"  I  said  with  effort;  "  you 
know  he  loves  you." 

"  He  does,  or  thinks  he  does,  but  I  do  not  love  him— 
at  least,  not  well  enough  to  marry  him." 

"And  yet  you  urged  me  to  marry  Rachel  when 
you  knew  I  loved  her  more  as  a  sister  than  anything 
else  !" — I  stopped,  leaned  forward  and  looked  with  a 
keen  scrutiny  into  her  face,  but  the  deepening  twilight 
concealed  its  expression — "  Rebecca,"  I  said  earnestly 
and  solemnly,  "  why  did  you  do  this  thing  ?  why  did 
you  command  me  to  marry  Rachel  ?" 

"  Because  I  know  you  are,  in  many  ways,  suited  to 
each  other,  and  because  I  know  that  Rachel  loves 
you." 

"  But  my  feelings  are  of  no  account ! — Rebecca ! 
I  once  thought  you  cared  something  about  me." 

"  So  I  did,  and  I  care  as  much  about  you  still." 

"  Very  calm  and  very  candid !"  I  said  in  bitter 
irony ;  "  you  did  and  do  care  a  little  about  me,  but 
so  very  little  that  you  consider  my  happiness  of  no 
account !" 

"  How  much  or  how  little  is  not  the  question  now, 
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Charles, — here  we  are  almost  at  my  uncle's  door,— 
one  word  before  we  go  in :  I  thought  that  intending, 
as  I  do,  to  become  a  Catholic  as  soon  as  I  can  obtain 
my  father's  consent,  you  and  I  would  never  agree  on 
tT  r  mh]  ct  .fr  ^inoti  aM  that  Rachel  b^iB^  ixictly 
of  your  own  way  of  thinking  in  that  respect,  you  and 
she  would  have  the  fairer  chance  of  happiness  !  "Not 
a  word  now — some  one  may  hear  us.    Let  us  go  in." 

Like  one  in  a  dream  I  followed  her  mechanically 
into  the  house.  Rachel  came  eagerly  to  meet  us,  and 
told  me  with  a  bright,  happy  smile  that  she  had  good 
news  for  me :  "  My  brother  will  try  to  be  here  to- 
morrow— all  the  way  from  St.  Louis  !  Only  think, 
Charles !  how  glad  I  shall  be  to  see  him :  it  is  six 
years  since  I  saw  him  last." 

"  Your  brother  !"  I  said  much  surprised ;  "  why, 
you  never  told  me  you  had  a  brother !" 

"  Oh  dear  !  yes,  I  have,  and  a  very  good,  kind 
brother,  too,  for  all  he's  a  Romanist,  and  his  name 
is  Patrick.  The  dear  silly  fellow  could  never  be  got 
to  change  it !  Oh  !  I'm  so  glad — Rebecca,  ain't  you? 
You  know  what  nice  presents  he  brought  us  when  he 
came  before  !  I'm  sure  he'll  bring  us  better  ones 
now,  when  he  knows  I'm  going  to  be  married." 

Thus  lightly  she  chattered,  and  I  was  wrell  pleased 
that  her  attention  was  so  engrossed  by  this  new  ex- 
citement, as  otherwise  she  could  scarcely  have  failed 
to  notice  the  emotion  visible  on  my  face,  and  the  pale- 
ness of  Rebecca's, — for  pale  she  was  I  saw  with  a 
beating  heart.  Poor  Rebecca !  her  speaking  face  told 
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"what  she  .would  have  concealed  from  me  and  all  the 
world. 

The  arrangements  being  completed  at  Uncle  Phan- 
ueFs,  Mrs.  Deborah,  Rebecca  and  I  departed  for  home  ; 
Jael  stood  ready,  as  usual,  to  escort  Rebecca,  but  by 
some  strange  whim  his  father  told  him  to  stay  at 
home,  and  that  he  would  go  instead;  "  and  you  needn't 
wait  for  me,  Tabby,"  said  he  to  his  wife,  "  for  I  guess 
I'll  stay  all  night  at  'Lijah's,  I  want  to  have  a  good 
talk  with  him." 

Jael  looked  disappointed,  but  said  nothing,  and  we 
four  started  for  the  manse,  by  the  pale  melancholy 
light  of  a  waning  moon.  By  this  new  arrangement 
I  had  Rebecca  to  myself,  for  the  old  people  walked 
on  together,  leaving  us  to  follow  at  our  leisure. 

I  could  by  no  means  account  then,  although  I  can 
now,  for  the  impulse  that  prompted  me  to  open  my 
heart  to  Rebecca  more  than  I  had  ever  done  before. 

"  Rebecca,"  said  I,  as  soon  as  we  had  entered  on 
our  homeward  path,  "  you  said  that  night  when  we 
met  near  the  cross,  by  the  wood  side,  that  you  would 
some  time  ask  me  to  tell  you  about  things  you  heard 
me  speak  of  unknown  to  myself.  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  now  :  despise  me  if  you  will,  I  care  not  now,  for 
my  dream  is  over.  Hereafter  I  could  not,  and  would 
not  do  it — to-night  I  will -this  last,  last  night." 

Rebecca^  voice  was  low  and  tremulous  as  she  said 
"  I  want  to  hear  nothing,  Charles,  that  it  will  give  you 
pain  to  tell." 

"  Pain  !  it  will  give  me  no  pain, — it  is  more  than 
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joy,  more  than  pleasure  to  tell  you  what  I  would  tell 
no  other  living  being,  and  to  make  you  acquainted 
with  some  of  my  old  Popish  friends,  now  dead  and 
gone,  whom  I  know  you  will  like. — As  for  the  opin- 
ion you  may  form  of  me  from  what  you  are  going  to 
hear,  I  cannot  help  it." 

I  told  her  then  as  briefly  as  I  could  the  principa 
events  of  my  life,  not  forgetting  my  childish  recol- 
lections ;  of  my  Aunt  Honor  I  told  her,  and  of  Ally 
Fitzsimmons,  and  my  Uncle  Tommy;  then  of  Mrs. 
Jedder,  and  Messrs.  Watchem  and  Slocum,  and 
though  last,  not  least,  of  Kevin  O'Byrne.  The  only 
thing  I  kept  to  myself  was  my  change  of  name,  and 
somehow  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  tell  her  that. 
I  was  rather  disappointed,  I  confess,  to  see  that  Re- 
becca did  not  like  the  Reformatory  people,  at  all ;  she 
was  quite  charmed,  on  the  other  hand,  as  I  knew  she 
would  be,  with  the  character  of  my  aunt  and  uncle.  She 
liked  the  old  apple-woman,  but  Kevin  O'Byrne  was 
her  special  favorite  of  all  whom  my  eventful  story 
brought  under  her  notice.  I  saw  her  wipe  her  eyes 
several  times  while  I  told  of  the  persecution  the  boy 
had  so  bravely  withstood,  and  of  the  closing  scene  of 
his  short  life.  This  last  made  a  lively  impression 
on  her  mind,  and  she  exclaimed,  involuntarily  it 
seemed : 

"  Oh,  Charles  !  Charles  !  how  can  you  hate  as  you 
do  the  religion  of  your  aunt  and  uncle,  and  that  dear 
Kevin  O'Byrne  ? — I'm  sure  I  should  love  it  were  I  in 
your  place !" 
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"You  would  love  it,  then,  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  professed  it,  not  for  itself.  I  thank  God  every 
3ay  for  having  opened  my  eyes  to  the  folly  and  ab- 
surdity, and  wickedness,  too,  of  that  corrupt,  degraded 
system,  God  forbid,"  I  added  in  all  sincerity,  "that 
any  one  I  love  should  ever  come  under  the  debasing 
yoke  of  Rome !" 

"  Little  fear  that  Rachel  will,"  said  Rebecca  some* 
what  bitterly  ;  "you  have  that  comfort,  anyhow  !" 

"Never  mind  Rachel,  but  tell  me,  candidly,  what 
you  think  of  me  now  !    We  have  but  a  moment  I" 

"I  think  you  are  much  to  be  pitied — that's  all !" 

"  Pitied,  how  ?  for  having  shaken  off  the  trammels 
of  superstition  ?  for  being  made  wise  unto  salvation  ?" 

Rebecca  only  laughed,  and  her  laugh  rang  hollow, 
cn  my  ear  :  it  was  a  mocking  laugh,  I  thought,  and 
the  thought  was  torture  to  me  who  in  reality  val- 
ued her  good  opinion  more  than  that  of  all  the  world. 
There  was  no  time  for  further  conversation  ;  we  had 
reached  the  manse  where  we  found  Parson  Brown 
anxiously  expecting  us.  It  was  not  often  that  he 
was  left  so  long  to  the  sole  companionship  of  his  own 
thoughts. 

After  a  night  of  alternate  wakefulness  and  broken, 
feverish  slumbers,  I  arose  to  find  that  the  brightness 
of  earth  and  sky  had  vanished,  cold  gray  mists 
shrouded  the  landscape,  and  the  wind  piped  a  mourn- 
ful ditty  amongst  the  trees.  It  was  the  first  breath 
of  the  autumnal  equinox  stirring  the  face  of  nature* 
Rachel  and  I  could  not  say  with  Gerald  Griffin : 
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M  Oar  bridal  morn  is  dawning  fair 
With  blnshes  in  the  skies 

all  was  cold,  dull,  cheerless,  and  the  changed  aspect 
of  all  around  did  not  tend  to  lighten  the  load  that  lay 
heavy  on  my  heart.  The  day  passed  over,  all  too 
swiftly  it  seemed  to  me,  for  as  the  appointed  hour 
drew  nigh,  my  heart  sank  lower,  lower  still,  and  I 
looked  with  a  sort  of  dread  to  the  final  moment  which 
to  so  many  hearts  is  the  crowning  moment  of  earth's 
highest  bliss.  I  hated  myself  for  the  strong  repug- 
nance I  felt  to  the  marriage  now  so  close  at  hand.  I 
reproached  myself  with  ingratitude,  and  represented 
Rachel  in  the  best  light  I  could  to  my  own  heart  and 
mind,  but  all  in  vain, — overcome  the  feeling  I  could 
not,  and  the  more  I  reasoned  on  Rachel's  perfections, 
the  less  I  felt  inclined  to  take  her  to  my  bosom  as  a 
wedded  wife. 

But  at  last  the  time  was  so  near  that  I  had  to  go ; 
the  minister  and  his  wife,  Rebecca  and  I,  drove  over 
to  Uncle  Phanuel's,  where  the  ceremony  was  to  be 
performed ;  I  offered  to  drive,  and  placed  Mrs.  Brown 
beside  me,  leaving  her  husband  and  his  daughter  to 
occupy  the  back  seat  of  the  Country  wagon  which 
formed  our  state  coach. 

The  first  thing  I  heard  on  entering  the  house  was 
Rachel's  joyous  exclamation  — "  Oh  Charles  !  my 
brother  has  come !  here  he  is !  here  he  is  1"  And 
taking  the  young  man  by  the  arm  she  drew  him  for* 
ward  to  where  I  stood,  he  laughing  at  her  wild  excite- 
ment, so  different  from  her  usually  subdued  and  rather 
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pensive  demeanor.  I  looked  at  Rachel's  brother,  and 
he  looked  at  me;  a  strange  thrill  shot  through  my 
heart  as  our  eyes  met ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had 
seen  the  face  before,  and  a  handsome  open  face  it  was, 
too,  one  likely  to  be  remembered  when  once  seen. 
Whether  the  same  thought  passed  through  his  mind 
I  could  not  say,  but  he  looked  at  me  very  earnestly, 
and  Matty  Brown  called  out  in  her  thoughtless,  lively 
way : 

"  Why,  did  I  ever  ?  Well !  if  Charles  and  Patrick 
ain't  as  like  as  two  eggs !" 

The  likeness  was  more  or  less  noticed  by  all,  and 
all  laughed  at  the  idea  of  Rachel's  intended  husband 
looking  so  much  like  her  brother. 

"  Neither  your  nephew  nor  niece  resembles  you, 
Aunt  Tabitha,"  said  I  to  Mrs.  Phanuel  Brown. 

"  Well !  that  ain't  much  wonder,  anyhow,"  she  re- 
plied, stopping  short  in  something  she  was  doing; 
"  they  ain't  any  kin  to  me,  you  know,  for  all  Rachel 
calls  me  aunt, — and  I'm  sure  if  I  were  her  aunt  I* 
couldn't  love  her  any  better  than  I  do." 

"  And  I  would  willingly  have  adopted  her  brother 
here  as  my  son,"  said  Parson  Brown,  "  but  Patrick 
preferred  to  stay  with  a  poor  old  Romish  aunt  whose 
husband  had  been  one  of  my  laborers  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  Patrick  CKGrady  is  so  wedded  to  the 
Romish  superstition,  Charles !  that  I  never  could 
persuade  him  so  much  as  to  listen  to  me  when  I  spoke 
of  Gospel  truth." 

"Patrick  O'Grady!"  I  repeated,  again  fixing  my 
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eyes  on  the  young  man,  in  a  sort  of  dreamy  abstrac- 
tion. "  Strange,"  I  thought,  but  I  had  self-control 
enough  not  to  say  it, — "  strange  that  his  name  and  my 
old  name  should  be  the  same  ln 

"  That  is  true,  Mr.  Brown,"  said  the  young  man  in 
a  respectful  but  somewhat  reserved  tone ;  "  I  never 
did  listen  to  any  Protestant  minister  in  the  way  you 
mention,  and  with  God's  help  I  never  will.  You  have 
got  one  of  the  family  —  much  against  my  will,  I 
always  told  you,  sir, — and  I  think  you  ought  to  be 
satisfied.  If  my  sister  Ellen, — or  Rachel  as  you  call 
her  here, — were  only  marrying  a  Catholic,  I'd  have 
some  hopes  of  her  coming  back  to  the  old  faith,  but 
from  what  I  hear  of  Mr.  Graham  here,  in  regard  to 
religion,  I  have  little  hopes  of  her  now.  However,  I 
don't  mean  to  give  up  hopes  yet,"  he  added  in  a  tone 
half  jest,  whole  earnest, — c  while  there's  life  there's 
hope,'  as  my  poor  Aunt  Ellen  used  to  say." 

"  Sister  Ellen  !  Aunt  Ellen  !"  I  repeated  again,  low 
to  myself.  "  How  familiar  those  names  all  seem  to 
my  ear, — I  must  have  dreamed  of  them  very  often. 
It  does  seem  strange." 

Anxious  to  collect  my  thoughts,  I  turned  aside  for 
a  moment :  a  book  lay  on  a  table  under  the  window 
near  which  I  stood  ;  there  was  nothing  in  its  appear- 
ance to  attract  attention,  for  it  was  old  and  much 
worn  ;  mechanically  I  took  it  up,  however,  as  people 
will  when  their  mind  is  much  occupied,  and  in  the 
same  abstracted  way  opened  it.  My  abstraction 
vanished  in  an  instant,  for,  like  Patrick  O'Grady's 
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face,  the  book  seemed  strangely  familiar.  And  yet 
I  had  never  seen  it  there  before,  that  was  certain. 
It  was  a  Catholic  prayer-book  I  saw  at  a  glance,  and 
I  said  to  myself:  "  This  must  be  the  Romish  book 
Parson  Brown  so  often  told  me  he  had ;  he  never 
showed  it  to  me,  that  is  certain,  and  yet  I  surely  saw 
it  before,  and  often,  too  !" 

I  went  on  turning  over  the  leaves  till  I  came  to  an 
old  French-looking  picture  of  the  Annunciation,  then 
to  one  of  the  Crucifixion, — all  at  once  my  breath 
forsook  me — the  sight  left  my  eyes,  the  cold  sweat 
oozed  from  every  pore  of  my  body,  and  I  would 
have  fallen  to  the  ground  had  I  not  caught  hold  of 
Jonathan's  arm,  where  he  stood  near  me. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Charles  ?"  he  asked  good- 
naturedly,  and  all  eyes  being  drawn  to  my  face,  sun- 
dry exclamations  of  surprise  and  alarm  reached  my 
ears  like  the  sounds  dimly  heard  in  dreams.  Rachel 
flew  to  me,  and  laying  her  hand  on  my  arm  cried : 
"  Goodness  gracious !  Charles,  what  ails  you  ?  you 
look  like  death !" 

I  shook  off  her  hand  with  a  roughness  that  must 
have  made  her  think  I  had  lost  my  senses,  and  when 
I  at  last  found  voice  to  speak,  I  asked  who  the  book 
belonged  to,  at  the  same  time  holding  it  up  to  view. 

"  That !"  said  Rachel,  "  why,  of  course  it's  mine. 
What  matter  who  it  belongs  to,  it  ain't  much  worth." 

"  And  how  did  you  come  by  it  ?"  I  faltered  out, 
scarce  heeding  what  she  said ;  I  was  only  conscious 
that  she  had  claimed  the  ownership  of  the  book. 
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"  Why  I've  had  it  ever  since  I  was  a  very  little 
child." 

"  Ever  since  we  left  Ireland,"  said  her  brother;  "an 
aunt  of  ours  gave  it  to  her  for  a  keepsake  when  we 
were  coming  away/' 

"  What  was  your  aunt's  name  ?"  I  strove  to  articu- 
late. 

"Honor, — Honor  O'Grady, — she  was  our  father's 
sister  !" 

"  Your  father's  sister?"  I  wildly  exclaimed,  "your 
Aunt  Honor  ?" 

"Why,  yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  Rachel,  "but  how  does 
that  concern  you  ?" 

"It  concerns  me  this  much,"  said  I  with  a  vehemence 
that  made  them  all  start,  "  that  this  Aunt  Honor  of 
yours  was  mine,  too, — and  that  only  for  my  seeing 
this  prayer-book  now,  you  would  have  been  married 
to  your  own  brother!" 

"You  her  brother?"  cried  Patrick  O'Grady,  as 
springing  forward  he  caught  me  by  the  arm. 

"  You  Rachel's  brother  ?"  shrieked  Rebecca.— 
«  You  ?"  

"Yes  I!— my  real  name  is  Charles  O'Grady — 
changed  to  Graham  in  the  New  York  House  of  Re- 
fuge  when  I  was  being  sent  out  here !" 

"  Rachel  heard  no  more;  she  had  fainted  in  Mrs. 
Deborah's  arms. 

Availing  myself  of  the  confusion  that  followed,  I 
rushed  from  the  house,  to  seek  in  silence  and  in  soli- 
tude a  shelter  from  the  storm  that  was  raging  within 
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rae.  Throwing  myself  on  the  ground  where  the  sha* 
dows  lay  dark  under  a  spreading  tree,  I  endeavored 
to  quell  the  fierce  tumult  of  my  thoughts,  and  to  still 
the  wild  throbbings  of  my  heart.  High  above  all  the 
Btorm  that  shook  my  bein«*  to  its  centre  horror  and 
indignation  made  themselves  heard  !  horror  of  the 
incestuous  marriage  which  I  had  so  narrowly,  so  pro- 
videntially escaped, — indignation  against  the  canting 
knaves,  as  I  scrupled  not  to  call  them,  who  had  led 
me  into  this  fearful  danger  by  breaking  all  my  family 
ties,  and  sending  me  adrift  on  the  ocean  of  life  under 
anew  and  strange  appellation.  In  that  moment  of  un- 
bridled, overmastering  passion,  I  verily  beiieve  that 
if  Watchem  or  Slocum  had  been  within  my  reach  I 
would  have  stained  my  soul  with  murder. 

After  a  while  the  storm  began  gradually  to  subside, 
but  when  the  sky  of  my  soul  cleared  again,  I  found 
that  a  great,  a  mighty  change  had  come  over  me. 
The  scales  had  fallen  from  my  eyes,  the  incrustations 
of  years  of  bigotry  and  fanatical  hatred  were  shattered 
to  pieces,  and  the  old  faith,  the  simple  faith  of  my 
childish  years,  the  faith  of  Kevin  O'Byrne,  started 
into  life  and  freshness  in  my  soul.  "  Oh  God !  my 
God  !"  I  cried  within  the  depths  of  my  soul,  "  through 
what  a  terrible  ordeal  Thou  hast  brought  me  ! — but 
blessed  forever  be  Thy  holy  name,  for  that  Thou  hast 
in  Thy  mercy  saved  me,  unworthy,  ungrateful  as  I 
am  !"  Surely  it  was  a  real  voice — a  voice  from  the 
world  of  spirits  that  whispered  in  my  ear :  "  Thank 
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our  Holy  Mother — you  owe  your  escape  and  your  con- 
version to  her  intercession  /" 

Then  flashed  before  my  dazzled  eyes,  in  characters, 
as  it  were,  of  living  light,  the  prayer  my  aunt  had 
taught  me — "  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  pray  for  us 
sinners,  now  and  at  the  hour  of  our  death.  Amen  !" 
Truly  I  prayed  then,  as  I  never  prayed  before,  and 
soon  I  rose  up  a  wiser,  though  certainly  not  a  sadder 
man,  murmuring  to  myself,  as  my  heart  swelled  with 
gratitude  and  joy : 

"  My  dear  Aunt  Honor  !  even  from  the  grave,  you 
watch  over  me  ! —  Your  book  is  found,  and  with  it  the 
long-lost  faith  of  my  fathers  ! — The  evil  spell  is  broken. 
Now  I  can  pray  for  you  and  Kevin,  and  Uncle 
Tommy  and  all  our  dead — now  I  can  think  with  love 
and  pride  of  the  graves  that  rest  in  the  shadow  of  St. 
Column's  old  Cross." 

Returning  to  the  house  I  met  on  the  way  Uncle 
Phanuel  and  Jael  coming  in  search  of  me. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


The  events  of  that  night  are  now  as  a  dream,  for 
many  a  year  has  past  since  then.  I  could  not  bear  to 
look  at  Rachel,  for  very  shame,  and  although  I  had 
never  loved  her  otherwise  than  a  friend,  yet  I  feared 
that  she  had  loved  me  in  a  very  different  way — I 
judged  of  the  horror  of  her  mind  by  my  own,  and 
concluding  that  the  sight  of  me  would  be  as  distasteful 
to  her  at  that  moment  as  I  felt  the  sight  of  her  would 
be  to  me,  I  made  up  my  mind  not  to  enter  the  house 
again.  There  were  two  within  that  I  ardently  wished 
to  see,  that  was  Rebecca  and  my  brother.  "  My 
brother !"  I  repeated  to  myself;  "  have  I,  indeed,  a 
brother? — and  a  brother  who  has  proved  himself 
worthy  of  the  good  and  pious  parents  of  whom  we 
were  deprived  all  too  soon  ?  Thank  God !  thank 
God  1"  With  my  old  faith  seemed  to  have  come  the 
habit  of  ejaculatory  prayer  peculiar  to  Catholics. 
Uncle  Phanuel  and  Jael  would  fain  have  persuaded 
me  to  go  in,  but  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  do  so.  I 
said  I  would  write  to  all  my  kind  friends  in  the  Brown 
family  when  once  I  had  got  over  the  first  shock  of 
this  so  strange  discovery,  but  I  could  not  bear  to 
look  at  any  of  them  then. 
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Farmer  Brown  did  all  he  could  to  console  me. 
"Why,  Charles,"  said  he,  "nobody  will  blame  you 
for  what  has  happened.    It  ain't  your  fault,  is  it  ?" 

"  Not  exactly,"  said  I,  "  but  still  I  have  reason  to 
blame  myself,  too !  When  I  write,  I  will  tell  you 
all, — or  stay — Rebecca  can  tell  you  nearly  all  about  it. 
I  told  her  last  night." 

"  Does  she  know  about  that  'ere  book  ?"  asked  Jael. 

"  No,  I  didn't  tell  her  that.  But  I  will  write  the 
full  account  of  my  life  to  you  as  soon  as  I  am  settled 
somewhere." 

I  then  hastily  bade  my  kind  friends  good-bye,  left 
messages  for  all,  Rachel  included,  and  hurried  to  the 
manse  to  pack  up  the  few  things  I  intended  to  take 
with  me.  My  little  preparations  were  not  yet  com- 
pleted when  I  beard  quick  light  footsteps  approaching 
the  house,  and  who  should  come  in  but  Rebecca,  pale 
and  agitated,  leaning  on  my  brother's  arm.  Jael  had 
told  them  in  a  whisper,  they  said,  of  my  intention  of 
going  away  immediately,  and  of  my  wish  to  see  them 
if  possible  before  I  left. 

With  Patrick  I  exchanged  a  silent  shake  hands. 
I  saw  he  looked  coldly  on  a  brother  whom  he  con- 
sidered a  renegade,  and  a  disgrace  to  his  family.  It 
would  take  time  to  convince  him  that  I  was  more  to 
be  pitied  than  blamed,  and  to  time  I  was  forced  to 
leave  it. 

With  Rebecca  the  case  was  widely  different :  there 
was  no  cloud  on  her  brow,  no  coldness  in  her  look, 
or  in  her  voice  when  she  spoke,  and  I  thought  there 
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was  even  a  smile  hovering  on  her  lips — how  welcome, 
how  cheering  was  the  sight  of  her  dear  face  in  that 
hour  of  darkness  and  humiliation  !  Many  a  time  since, 
when  I  was  far  away  from  her,  I  have  pictured  her  to 
myself  as  she  stood  there  with  her  two  hands  out- 
stretched to  me,  and  the  grave  sympathy  of  her 
look  brightened  by  that  dawning  smile.  Now  I  can 
understand  the  meaning  of  that  strange  and  new  ex- 
pression. 

"  Rebecca !"  said  I,  when  we  were  all  three  in  the 
little  parlor,  so  full  of  sad  and  tender  recollections : 
"Rebecca  !  I  am  loth  to  blame  you,  and  yet  I  must; 
you  know  who  it  was  that  made  me  turn  my  thoughts 
to  Rachel." 

"  I  know,  Charles  !  I  know — God  forgive  me  !" 
and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears — "  Can  you  forgive 
me  ?" 

"  From  my  heart  I  do,  for  I  know  you  did  all  for 
the  best,  but  oh !  Rebecca,  what  an  escape  I — we 
— have  had  !  How  grateful  I  am  to  God  who  ex- 
tended such  mercy  to  me,  unworthy  as  I  ami- 
Rebecca  !  I  am  a  Catholic  again,  and  that  was  one  ol 
the  things  I  wished  to  say  to  you." 

"  I  am  very,  very  glad,"  she  said  with  a  bright, 
beaming  smile,  "you  should  never  have  been  any- 
thing else.  If  I  had  the  opportunity  I  would  be  one 
to-morrow." 

For  a  moment  we  looked  into  each  other's  eyes, 
then  I  said  in  a  tone  that  reached  her  ear  alone— 
"  Rebecca,  you  shall  have  the  opportunity.    Trust  to 
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me."  I  saw  she  understood  my  meaning,  for  a  soft 
glow  stole  over  the  paleness  of  her  face. 

"  But  I  want  to  know  all  about  that  prayer-book. 
You  didn't  tell  me  that,"  she  said  with  a  smile. 

"And  /  want  to  know  all  about  everything,"  said 
my  brother.  "  First  of  all,  are  you  really  convinced 
that  you  did  wrong  in  changing  your  religion  ?" 

"  Am  I  convinced  that  yon  moon  is  shining  in  the 
heavens  ?"  I  cried  with  vehemence.  "  Am  I  con- 
vinced that  God  is  God  ?  I  tell  you,  Patrick  !  I  hate 
the  canting,  hypocritical  knaves  who  robbed  me  of 
the  faith  that  was  my  birthright,  more  than  words 
can  express ! — It  is  as  if  a  veil  had  been  removed 
from  before  my  eyes,  I  see  things  so  differently,  and 
my  heart  is  overflowing  with  gratitude  for  the 
change.  J  feel  like  one  who  had  got  into  a  bright 
and  cheerful  place  after  groping  long  in  darkness, 
and  the  eyes  of  my  soul  are  almost  dazzled  by  the 
sudden  transition.  Yes,  brother,  I  am  convinced 
that  I  was  wrong,  grievously  wrong,  and  it  shall  be 
the  business  of  my  life,  be  it  long  or  short,  to  make 
amends  for  the  deplorable  error  into  which  I  was 
unwittingly  led.  But  I  cannot  now  stay  to  tell  you 
more,  or  Rebecca  either  ! — I  will  write  to  each  of 
you  in  a  few  days  and  then  you  shall  know  all.  But, 
Patrick !  I  must  tell  you  before  I  leave  how  happy,  how 
thankful  I  am  that  one  of  our  parents'  children  kept 
their  faith  through  all  trials  and  through  all  tempta- 
tions. As  for  poor  Rachel,  unless  this  timely  discovery 
changes  her  sentiments,  I  fear  there  is  little  hope. 
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She  has  a  heart  hatred  of  Catholicity,  just  as  I  had 
myself.  Pray  for  her,  Patrick — pray  for  our  poor 
sister  :  your  prayers  may  be  heard  !" 

"  I  will,  Charles,"  he  said,  or  strove  to  say,  "I  will 
do  what  I  can  with  her, — but  why,  why  will  you 
leave  us  ?" 

Rebecca's  pleading  eyes  silently  asked  the  same  ques- 
tion, so  I  explained  to  them  both  that,  as  I  then  felt,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  remain  amongst  them, 
until  time  had  restored  my  mind  to  something  like 
its  former  state,  and  effaced  the  horrible  impression 
made  upon  it  by  the  discovery  of  that  night,  made 
under  such  circumstances. 

They  were  at  last  persuaded  that  it  was  better  for 
me  to  go,  but  then  they  wanted  to  know  what  I  in- 
tended doing  with  myself.  That  question  I  could 
not  answer,  and  after  a  sad  farewell,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  Rebecca,  I  was  hurrying  away,  when  a  thought 
struck  me,  and  I  turned  back  to  give  it  utterance. 

"  Rebecca !"  said  I,  "  tell  Rachel  that  Ozias  loves 
her,  and  will  rejoice  as  much  as  I  do  in  this  discovery. 
Tell  her  he  is  worthy  of  her,  and  that  she  will  never 
find  a  better  husband.  But  Rebecca !"  and  I  lowered 
my  voice  to  a  whisper,  "  do  not  let  Jael  persuade  you 
that  no  one  loves  you  as  he  does.  There  is  one  who 
loves  you  as  he  never  could,  and  never  would  ! — fare- 
well! all  I  ask  is  that  you  think  of  me  sometimes. 
Remember  me  to  Mr.  O'Callaghan,  and  tell  him  when 
we  meet  again  he  and  I  will  not  quarrel  about  relig« 
ion.    Ask  him  to  pray  for  me." 
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"  Ha !  ha  !"  I  heard  Patrick  say  to  Rebecca,  "  I  see 
there  is  some  mystery  here.  How  did  Charles  come 
to  think  of  marrying  Rachel,  for  it  is  plain  he  did  not 
love  her  best  of  all  ?"  What  Rebecca  said  was  lost 
to  my  ear,  although,  like  Roderick  Dhu  parting  in 
sorrow  from  Ellen  Douglas,  I  lingered  moments  not 
a  few  to  catch  the  murmurs  of  that  well-loved  voice. 
But  the  night  was  wearing  on,  and  I  had  far  to  travel 
before  break  of  day.  My  first  and  greatest  desire  was 
to  obtain  the  necessary  instruction  with  regard  to  re- 
ligion, and  to  return  without  delay  to  the  visible  com- 
munion of  the  church  to  which  by  baptism  I  belonged. 
That  once  accomplished  I  meant  to  go  to  New  York, 
to  see  Watchem  and  Slocum  and  tell  them  my  opin- 
ion of  them  and  their  institution.  That  moment  I 
ardently  longed  for,  and  my  only  fear  was  that  one  or 
both  of  those  individuals  might  have  shuffled  off  their 
mortal  coil  before  I  could  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of 
showing  them  that  one,  at  least,  of  their  "Reformed 
Delinquents"  had  escaped  from  their  toils. 

The  means  of  carrying  out  my  plans  were  happily 
not  wanting  to  me :  I  had  more  than  enough  of  money 
by  me  to  defray  all  my  expenses-,  and  for  the  time 
being  I  cared  little  for  what  might  come  after,  if  I 
once  had  gratified  that  burning,  feverish  desire  that 
absorbed,  as  it  were,  my  every  faculty.  Even  the 
thought  of  Rebecca  faded  into  comparative  dimness 
before  the  strong  and  lurid  glare  of  that  fierce  passion 
of  anger. 

Travelling  all  night  in  utter  solitude  over  the  roll 
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ing  surface  of  the  prairie,  with  the  silent  earth  below 
and  around  me,  and  the  moon  and  the  stars  and 
heaven's  blue  sky  spread  like  a  canopy  above  my  head, 
my  soul  flew  upwards  to  the  Great  First  Cause,  even 
to  Him  who  spread  the  earth  below  like  a  gorgeous 
carpet,  and  built  the  starry  dome  above  to  hang  there- 
in the  myriad  lamps  that  light  creation,  and  make  the 
universe  a  glory  ;  to  my  awakening  faith,  heaven  itself 
was  visible  through  the  blue  waves  of  ether  floating 
above  me,  and  I  could  see,  as  it  were,  the  great 
white  throne  of  "  the  Lamb  for  Sinners  slain,"  with 
that  other  beside  it  on  which  was  seated,  in  the  splen- 
dor of  celestial  glory,  the  gracious  Mother  of  the  King, 
the  benign  protectress  of  us  "  poor  pilgrims  of  a  day," 
as  w e  journey  on  through  life's  storms  and  tempests. 
Then  I  remembered,  and  oh  !  how  fervently  I  repeat- 
ed the  little  prayer  my  poor  aunt  had  requested  me 
to  say  every  day  to  that  powerful  queen,  a  prayer  I 
had  not  thought  of  for  years.  As  the  sweet  familiar 
words  flashed  before  my  mind's  eye  emblazoned,  as  it 
were,  in  golden  characters,  I  fell  on  my  knees  and  re- 
peated aloud— dwelling  on  every  word  as  if  to  drink 
in  its  delicious  meaning, — "  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of 
God,  protect  me  from  all  danger,  now  and  at  the  hour 
of  my  death  !"  Then  I  arose  and  went  on  my  way 
with  a  sense  of  security,  and  a  quiet  joy  and  thank- 
fulness that  made  me  inexpressibly  happy,  it  was  so 
different  from  anything  I  had  ever  felt  before.  How 
near  one  feels  to  God,  how  sensible  of  His  presence 
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when  alone  in  a  vast  solitude  as  I  was  then,  with  only 
the  works  of  His  Almighty  hand  in  sight. 

The  dawn  of  morning  found  me  in  a  large  town 
where  I  knew  there  was  a  Catholic  Church.  I  had  a 
twofold  object  in  view  in  going  thither,  whereas  I 
might  have  gone  to  a  town  some  miles  nearer,  where 
a  priest  was  also  stationed.  The  sun  was  not  yet 
above  the  horizon  when  I  stood  in  front  of  an  old 
and  rather  handsome  house  in  the  principal  street :  it 
was  that  to  which  Ozias  Brown  had  exiled  himself  in 
order  to  avoid  the  sight  of  Rachel's  union  with  an- 
other. 

None  of  the  family  were  yet  stirring,  and  for  hours 
long  I  paced  to  and  fro  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house, 
watching  for  any  sign  of  life  at  door  or  window. 
When  the  door  opened  at  length  Ozias  was  the  first 
ttat  came  out ;  he  was  going  with  a  young  man  about 
his  own  age  to  fish  in  the  little  river  which  coursed 
along  in  limpid  beauty  through  the  green,  smooth 
prairie,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town.  I  was 
astonished  to  see  how  pale  and  dejected  the  poor  fel- 
low looked,  and  my  heart  bounded  at  the  thought  of 
the  glad  surprise  I  was  about  to  give  him.  He  started 
on  seeing  me,  and  stammered  out  an  inquiry  whether 
anything  was  wrong  at  home,  or  what  brought  me 
there  at  such  an  hour. 

u  Nothing  is  wrong,"  said  I,  "  but  I  came  to  

on  a  little  business  of  my  own,  and  I  thought  I  would 
come  and  see  you.   Ozias,  I  am  going  to  New  York." 

"  Going  to  New  York  I"  he  repeated,  opening  his 
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eyes  very  wide,  "  and  what  to  do  ?  I  guess — I  guess 
Rachel — is  going,  too  ?"  he  gasped  out. 

"  No,  she  ain't — come  this  way  a  moment,"  and  I 
drew  him  away  a  few  paces  from  his  companion. 
"  Ozy," — we  often  called  him  so  at  home, — "  Ozy,  IVe 
got  something  to  tell  you  that  you'll  be  glad  to  hear." 

"  Tell  me  one  thing,"  said  he,  with  a  feverish  anx- 
iety that  made  his  cheek  glow  crimson  red,  "  are  you 
and  Rachel — married  ?" 

"  We  are  not,  and  what  is  more,  never  will  be  !" 

Ozias  grasped  my  arm  convulsively,  and  bending 
forward  looked  into  my  face  as  though  he  would  read 
me  through.  "  Not  married,  and  never  will  be !  what 
do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Go  home  and  Rachel  will  tell  you.  The  news 
will  be  welcomer  from  her  lips  than  mine.  She  has 
met  a  disappointment,"  I  said  in  a  jesting  way,  "  and 
you  are  just  the  one  to  console  her — I  know  that." 

The  way  in  which  Ozias  testified  his  joy  would  have 
shocked  Lord  Chesterfield :  he  threw  his  arms  round 
my  neck  and  gave  me  such  a  hug  as  a  bear  might 
have  done  supposing  he  caught  me  alone  in  the  wood 
— the  only  difference  being  in  the  want  of  any  sinister 
intention  on  the  part  of  my  simple-minded,  single- 
hearted  friend. 

u  Ozias,"  said  I  when  he  had  let  me  go,  "  Ozias, 
can  you  tell  me  where  the  Catholic  priest  lives 
here  ?" 

To  be  sure  he  could,  but  what  in  the  world  did  I 
want  with  him. 
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"  I'm  going  to  become  a  Catholic,  Ozy !"  I  said 
without  further  preface. 

If  I  had  told  him  that  the  sky  was  going  to  fall  he 
could  not  have  been  more  astounded.  I  laughed, 
and  repeated  my  question,  adding  that  I  had  no  time 
to  delay.  Young  Hewson  then  coming  up  to  us,  I 
asked  him  where  the  priest  lived,  and  he  at  once 
pointed  out  a  little  modest  dwelling  close  alongside 
of  a  large  frame  buidling  with  a  cross  on  the  top  of  it, 
which  I  knew  at  once  was  a  Catholic  church. 

I  was  hurrying  away  to  the  priest's  house,  after 
telling  Ozias  again  to  be  sure  and  go  home  as  fast  as 
he  could,  when  Hewson,  whose  name  I  found  was 
Sam, —  stopped  me  to  insist  that  I  should  go  to  break- 
fast at  their  house  after  I  had  seen  the  priest, — 
"  We'll  let  the  fishing  go  for  to-day,"  said  he,  "  so 
you'll  find  Ozias  and  me  within,  and  father  and  mo- 
ther will  be  main  glad  to  see  you." 

I  met  the  priest,  Father  Peyton,  just  going  to  the 
church  to  say  his  daily  Mass,  and  at  once  told  him 
that  I  was  desirous  of  becoming  a  Catholic.  "  Or 
rather,"  said  I,  "  of  returning  to  Catholicity,  for  I 
was  born  of  Catholic  parents,  and  was  baptized  a 
Catholic." 

Father  Peyton  shook  me  by  the  hand,  and  said  very 
kindly  "I  congratulate  you,  sir,  on  the  special  favor 
you  have  received  from  God  of  seeing  your  error  be- 
fore it  is  too  late.  I  am  going  into  the  church  now, 
you  can  come  in  and  hear  Mass,  after  that  you  will 
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breakfast  with  me,  and  then  we  shall  have  some  talk 
on  the  subject." 

The  feelings  with  which  I  assisted  at  that  Mass  of 
Father  Peyton's  I  can  never,  never  forget ;  they  were 
new,  strange,  delightful.  Early  as  it  was,  the  sun  be- 
ing barely  above  the  horizon, — quite  a  large  number 
of  people  were  in  the  church  when  we  entered,  wait- 
ing for  the  coming  of  the  priest,  and  as  I  marked  the 
wrapt  devotion,  the  profound  recollection  of  old  and 
young,  I  could  not  help  comparing  it  with  what  I  had 
seen  in  Protestant  churches.  And,  indeed,  it  seemed 
that  I  myself  was  sensible  of  a  Presence — a  great  un- 
seen Presence  before  which  all  hearts  bowed  down.* 
At  the  solemn  moment  of  the  Elevation,  I  felt  my 
whole  being  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  awe,  and  my 
soul  went  up  on  the  wings  of  prayer  to  the  God  who 
died  on  Calvary  for  man's  salvation.  Then  the  Com- 
munion impressed  me  almost  as  much,  knowing 
enough  of  Catholic  doctrine  to  feel  that  it  represented 
a  great  mystery  of  love ;  after  the  Priest's  Commun- 
ion, several  persons  approached  the  altar-railing  and 
partook  of  the  Sacrament,  looking  so  calm,  so  col- 
lected,  so  tranquil,  that  I  almost  envied  them,  and 
longed  for  the  moment  when  I,  too,  might  be  allowed 

*  A  Protestant  gentleman,  belonging  to  a  well-known  and  distin- 
guished Tipperary  family,  who  became  a  convert  to  the  Catholic  faith 
in  Montreal  some  years  ago,  described  his  impressions  on  entering  a 
Catholic  church  for  the  first  time  as  similar  to  the  above :  he  said 
that  although  then  a  Protestant,  he  could  not  help  bowing  down  be- 
fore the  altar,  feeling  that  there  was  something  there  different  from 
any  church  he  was  ever  in. 
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to  seek  and  find  the  peace  I  so  sadly  needed  in  the 
participation  of  that  divine  Gift. 

I  mentioned  my  feelings  to  Father  Peyton  while  we 
sat  at  breakfast,  and  he  told  me  that  I  would  be  still 
more  impressed  with  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of 
the  Mass  were  I  aware  of  its  true  character  as  the 
great  unbloody  Sacrifice  of  the  New  Law,  foretold  by 
Malachy  the  last  of  the  prophets. 

"  How  is  that,  sir  ?"  said  I,  "  I  don't  remember 
anything  about  the  Mass  in  the  prophecy  of  Malachy." 

"  That  is  so  like  you  Protestants !"  said  Father 
Peyton  with  a  smile ;  "  you  have  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  reading  the  Scriptures,  but  for  the  practical 
application  of  them,  you  leave  that  to  us.  The  text 
to  which  I  refer  is  the  11th  verse  of  the  1st  chapter 
of  Malachy — '  For  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  even 
to  the  going  down,  my  name  is  great  among  the 
Gentiles :  and  in  every  place  there  is  sacrifice,  and 
there  is  offered  to  my  name  a  clean  oblation  :  for  my 
name  is  great  among  the  Gentiles,  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts.' " 

I  thought  of  Mr.  O'Callaghan  and  what  he  had 
said  about  the  Catholic  religion  alone  fulfilling  the 
Scriptures.  I  had  often  seen  the  text  in  question,  in 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  Bible,  without  paying 
much  attention  to  it,  and  had  never  thought  of 
asking  myself  how  and  where  the  prophecy  it  con- 
tains had  been  accomplished.  Now  I  wondered  how 
I  could  have  failed  to  notice  a  prediction  so  remark- 
able, the  meaning  of  which,  taken  in  connection  with 
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Catholic  faith,  was  as  clear  as  the  noonday  sun,  and 
I  saw  that  it  was  because  my  eyes  were  obscured  by 
a  thick  film  which  rendered  the  truths  of  faith  im- 
pervious to  my  sight.  A  flood  of  light  was  already 
pouring  in  on  my  soul,  and  bowing  down  my  will 
and  understanding  before  the  majesty  of  truth  I  said 
with  St.  Paul,  after  his  miraculous  conversion  on  the 
road  to  Damascus  :  "  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  that  I  do  V 
Questioned  by  Father  Peyton,  I  told  the  story  of 
my  life  as  briefly  as  I  could.  He  listened  with  gravo 
attention,  and  when  I  had  told  all,  he  said :  "  My 
dear  young  friend,  you  have  great  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful to  our  merciful  God.  It  is  so  rare  for  any  one 
brought  up  as  you  have  been  to  recover  the  gift  of 
faith.  It  must  have  been  the  prayers  of  your  parents 
and  friends  in  heaven  that  procured  you  such  grace. 
I  am  glad  you  now  see  the  grievous  wrong  inflicted 
on  society  by  those  whether  they  be  knaves  or 
fanatics,  who,  in  order  to  make  proselytes  for  their 
various  sects,  and  withdraw  people  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  Catholic  Church,  scruple  not  to  break 
asunder  the  ties  of  kindred  and  of  blood,  and  to  change 
th^names  that  have  come  down  in  families  for  count- 
less generations.  I  have  heard  such  stories  of  the 
horrible  effects  of  this  unholy  system  that  it  makes 
the  blood  curdle  in  my  veins  to  think  of.  It  is  not 
very  long  ago  since  a  young  man  in  one  of  our  large 
Western  towns,  who  had  been  shipped  like  yourself 
from  one  of  the  Eastern  Houses  of  Refuge,  was 
married  to  a  young  girl  whom  he  had  only  seen  a 
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few  times ;  they  had  been  some  days  living  together 
as  man  and  wife,  when  he  discovered,  by  a  certain 
mark  on  one  of  her  arms,  that  he  was  married  to  his 
twin  sister  !  Before  the  snn  set  that  evening  he  was 
the  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  the  unhappy 
partner  of  his  heinous  but  unconscious  guilt  died 
soon  after  in  a  state  of  despair.  That  is  only  one 
instance  out  of  many  that  have  come  to  light ;  but 
who  can  tell  how  many  others  have  never  been  dis- 
covered— how  many  families  of  children  have  sprung 
from  such  incestuous  marriages  ? — My  God  !  my 
God !"  and  the  good  priest  covered  his  fice  a  mo- 
ment with  his  hands.  "  I  tell  you,  Mr.  O'Grady," 
said  he,  "  such  doings  are  enough  to  draw  down  the 
curse  of  heaven  on  a  whole  country !" 

I  was  entirely  of  the  same  opinion,  and  my  heart 
swelled  with  gratitude  to  Him  who  had  preserved 
me  and  my  poor  sister  from  such  a  dismal  fate.  My 
desire  to  tell  Slocum  and  Watchem  of  all  this  increas- 
ed with  every  passing  moment,  and  so  I  told  Father 
Peyton,  adding — "  Who  knows  but  it  may  prevent 
them  from  continuing  this  wicked  trade  of  banishing 
boys  and  girls  to  remote  parts  of  the  country  ?" 

H  Prevent  them,  indeed  !"  said  Father  Peyton,  with 
a  sigh,  "  do  not  hope  for  that,  my  young  friend! — 
they  cannot  but  know,  for  even  common  sense  tells 
them,  that  such  results  are  likely  to  follow  their  de- 
portation of  children  under  fictitious  names.  But 
neither  that,  nor  any  other  risk,  would,  it  is  plain, 
deter  them  from  carrying  out  their  plans  for  the  Pro- 
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testantizing  of  Catholics ;  which  misplaced  zeal — even 
granting  it  be  zeal — is  the  more  to  be  censured  inas- 
much as  no  sect  or  sectary  has  ever  dared  to  assert 
that  salvation  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  Catholio 
Church." 

Much  as  I  enjoyed  the  conversation  of  this  worthy 
minister  of  God,  I  was  disappointed  when  I  learned 
from  him  that  it  would  take  me  some  days,  at  least, 
to  acquire  the  necessary  instruction  in  regard  to  Cath- 
olic doctrine  before  he  could  receive  me  back  into  the 
Church.  He  gave  me  some  explanations,  then,  and 
also  two  books  to  read,  one  of  which  was  that  "  End 
of  Controversy"  which  had  so  much  impressed  good 
Farmer  Brown ;  the  other  was  "  The  Catholic  Chris- 
tian Instructed." 

I  would  have  returned  to  Mr.  Hewson's,  but  my 
new  friend  kindly  invited  me  to  stay  at  his  house,  an 
invitation  which  I  was  only  too  glad  to  accept,  from 
the  opportunities  and  facilities  it  gave  me  of  obtain- 
ing instruction  and  seeing  Catholic  life.  I  went,  how- 
ever, to  visit  the  Hewsons,  and  thank  Sam  for  his' 
friendly  invitation,  and  was  not  surprised  to  find  that 
Ozias  had  started  for  home  hours  before.  Poor  fel- 
low !  it  was  scarcely  a  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  he 
flew  on  the  wings  of  love  ! 

That  same  day  I  wrote  and  dispatched  a  batch  of 
letters,  one  to  Parson  Brown,  one  to  Rebecca,  one  to 
my  brother,  for  Rachel  as  well  as  himself,  and  one  to 
my  good  old  friend  Uncle  Phanuel,  giving  to  each  of 
them  an  account  of  all  in  my  life  that  I  thought  would 
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most  interest  them  to  know  and  with  which  they 
were  not  already  acquainted.  That  done,  I  addressed 
myself  solely  to  the  work  before  me ;  decision  was 
always  a  prominent  feature  in  my  character,  and  if 
there  was  any  one  maxim  of  Scripture  that  I  invari- 
ably practised  in  my  ordinary  life,  it  was  this  :  "  What 
is  to  be  done,  were  better  done  quickly."  I,  there 
fore,  threw  the  whole  powers  of  my  mind  into  the 
study  of  Catholic  doctrine,  and  in  a  very  few  days 
I  had  so  far  succeeded  that  Father  Peyton  considered 
me  fit  for  the  reception  of  Sacraments,  and  after 
making  my  formal  abjuration  of  the  errors  into  which 
I  had  unhappily  been  led,  I  made  a  general  confession, 
and  had  the  ineffable  happiness  of  receiving  Holy 
Communion,  of  all  days  in  the  year  on  the  feast  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  the  first  Sunday  in  October. 
That  evening  as  the  good  priest  and  I  sat  together 
over  our  quiet  evening  meal,  while  the  autumn  twi- 
light deepened  into  night,  and  the  last  beams  of  day 
rested  lovingly,  as  it  were,  on  the  colored  lithograph 
above  his  head,  a  copy  of  Murillo's  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, he  told  me  the  beautiful  story  of  the  Rosary, 
the  origin  of  the  devotion  in  the  time  of  St.  Dominic, 
the  victories  gained  for  Christian  hosts  by  its  devout 
recital,  and  especially  that  of  Lepanto,  the  hold  it  has 
on  the  deep  heart  of  Christendom,  and  the  blessings 
it  draws  down  on  Christian  families.  I  was  very 
happy  that  Sunday  evening,  listening  in  a  state  of 
dreamy  repose  to  those  charming  stories  of  Christian 
faith  and  Christian  piety,  so  new  to  me,  so  full  of 
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poetry,  so  simple  and  yet  so  beautiful.  My  sensations 
were  those  of  a  man  who,  rescued  from  the  waves, 
looks  out  in  all  the  luxury  of  conscious  security  on 
the  angry  ocean  whose  fury  he  no  longer  dreads. 

A  week  from  that  day  I  stood  one  gray  cold  after- 
noon in  the  reception-room  of  the  House  of  Refuge 
on  Manhattan  Island,  face  to  face  with  Slocum,  now- 
Chief  Superintendent  of  the  institution,  his  confrere, 
Watchem,  having  gone  "to  his  appointed  place," 
wherever  that  might  be,  in  the  world  beyond  the 
grave.  Slocum  was  more  changed  than  I  expected 
by  the  seven  years  that  had  past  since  last  I  saw  him : 
his  sallow  cheeks  had  lost  their  roundness,  and  his 
eyes  were  more  hollow  and  haggard,  while  the  long 
lank  hair  that  hung  down  on  either  side  his  head  had 
grown  gray  and  shaggy.  Those  years  had  stamped 
their  impress  rather  roughly  on  the  outward  man  of 
Superintendent  Slocum. 

He  did  not  know  me  at  first,  and  was  much  surpris- 
ed when  I  said — "  Do  you  not  remember  Charles 
O'Grady  ?" 

Of  a  surety  he  did,  he  said,  how  could  he  have  for- 
gotten me,  he  had  been  hearing  such  good  accounts 
of  me  from  that  godly  man  the  Reverend  Elijah 
Brown.  Why,  indeed,  he  was  very  glad  to  see  me ; 
it  was,  after  all,  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  he  had 
to  see  those  whom  he  had,  as  it  were,  snatched  like 
brands  from  the  burning,  those  whose  tender  infancy 
he  had,  under  God,  protected  unto  salvation,  return- 
ing in  the  vigor  of  their  years,  men  and  women  grown, 
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to  thank  him, — unworthy  instrument  as  he  was  in  the 
hands  of  Providence, — for  having  brought  them  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth  which  is  in  Christ. 

"  Mr.  Slocum,"  said  I,  "  you  entirely  mistake  the 
object  of  my  visit.  I  come  to  tell  you  that  I,  at  least, 
have  escaped  from  the  maze  of  error  and  blind, 
senseless  prejudice  into  which  you  gentlemen  of  the 
Reformatory  had  led  my  infant  steps.  I  am  a  Cath- 
olic, Mr.  Slocum !" 

"A  Catholic  !"  he  repeated,  shrinking  back  in  hor- 
ror.   "  What !  you  a  Romanist,  Charles  Graham  ?" 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  address  me  by  my  own 
name,  Mr.  Slocum  !"  I  said,  "  then  I  will  answer  your 
question." 

"  Whatever  you  are  pleased  to  call  yourself,"  he 
said  testily,  "  tell  me,  have  you  really  fallen  back  into 
the  slough  of  Romanism  ?" 

"  I  have  become  a  Catholic, — on  last  Sunday  week 
I  was  received  back  into  the  one  true  church,  and  have 
merely  called  now  to  tell  you  that  but  for  the  special 
and  almost  miraculous  interposition  of  the  Blessed 
Mother  of  Christ,  whom  next  to  Him  I  love  and  honor, 
I  should  have  been  married  to  my  own  sister,  whose 
name  had  been  changed  like  my  own,  and  her  relig- 
ion with  it.  Ten  minutes  more  and  I  would  have  been 
a  miserable  man  for  life, — aye  !  the  most  miserable  of 
men,  and  Mr.  Slocum,"  I  said,  grinding  my  teeth  with 
the  rage  that  his  cold  mocking  smile  excited  within 
me — "  Mr.  Slocum,"  and  I  approached  a  step  nearer 
to  him,  "  if  that  unmentionable  horror  had  befallen  me 
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as  it  has  many  others  through  your  means,  your  life 
were  not  worth  a  cent  this  moment. — Ha  !  you  shrink 
from  me ! — coward !  knave  !  hypocrite  !  you  need  not 
fear — you  are  safe  now  !  I  am  a  Christian !" 

He  was  about  to  speak  in  a  deprecating  tone,  but 
I  cut  him  short  with  an  impatient  gesture :  "  Mr. 
Slocum,  you  can  say  nothing  that  would  change  my 
opinion  of  you  and  your  institution.  I  did  not  come 
here  to  hear  you  talk  but  to  talk  myself : — I  have  said  all 
that  was  necessary.  May  God  forgive  you  for  all  the 
harm  you  have  done,  and  bring  you  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  what  is  pleasing  to  Him.  Farewell! 
I  pity  your  gray  hairs,  engaged  as  you  are  in  the  mis- 
erable work  of  perverting  souls  from  the  way  of 
truth !" 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


Many  a  year  has  passed  over  my  head  since  I 
shook  the  dust  off  my  feet  on  leaving  the  New  York 
House  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delinquents.  Many 
changes  have  I  seen  since  then,  much  have  I  tra- 
velled, much  learned,  and  much  have  I  bettered  my 
condition.  I  obtained  a  situation  as  clerk  in  a  large 
importing  house  in  New  York,  and  after  some  five  or 
six  years  of  honest,  faithful  service,  I  was  first  given 
a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  firm,  then  taken  in  as  a 
silent  partner,  on  the  condition  that  I  was  to  remain 
a  great  part  of  the  year  abroad,  making  purchases  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  British  Islands, 
France  and  Germany.  From  Ireland  we  imported 
the  linens  and  damasks  of  northern  looms,  the  costly 
poplins  and  tabinets,  which,  under  British  rule,  form 
almost  the  solitary  boast  of  Dublin  in  the  way  of 
manufactures,  with  the  beautiful  lace  textures  which 
with  her  world-famed  "  lasses"  give  name  and  fame  to 
the  ancient  City  of  the  Ships — Limerick  by  the  Shan- 
non. 

It  was  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  pleasure  that  I 
received  this  appointment,  which  would  necessarily 
enable  me  to  visit  so  many  strange  countries,  and  to 
spend  considerable  time  in  the  land  of  my  own 
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nativity,  the  land  of  home  and  kindred.  It  was  early 
autumn  when  I  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  a  Cunard 
steamer,  and  from  Liverpool,  where  I  landed,  I  sailed 
within  the  hour  for  Dublin.    Thence  I  posted  off  to 

 ,  the  town  nearest  to  my  native  parish,  where  I 

dined,  then  drove  on  a  jaunting  car  to  Kilcoleman, 
and  at  evening  I  stood  in  the  old  churchyard,  so  often 
seen  in  dreams,  so  dear  and  sacred  to  my  new  and 
purified  heart. 

"  The  Autumn  eve  is  flushing," 

and  the  red  glow  of  sunset  lends  new  charms  to  the 
lone  sequestered  spot ;  it  shone  on  the  ruined  walls 
of  Kilcoleman  church,  draped  in  clustering  ivy ;  it 
shone  on  the  ancient  yews  that  shaded  "  the  path 
through  the  soft  green  sward it  shone  on  St.  Col- 
man's  old  cross  with  its  rudely-carved  representation 
of  the  Crucifixion ;  it  shone  on  the  long  rank  grass 
of  the  graveyard,  as  it  waved  to  and  fro  in  the  even- 
ing breeze ;  and  it  shone,  brightest  of  all  I  thought, 
on  the  face  of  Rebecca  my  wife,  paler  and  thinner 
than  of  old,  but  more  beautiful  than  ever  in  my  eyes, 
as  she  stood  leaning  on  my  arm,  looking  down  with 
me  on  the  two  grass-grown  graves,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  tall  cross,  almost  level  with  the  surrounding  soil,  and 
having  at  the  head,  midway  between  the  two,  a  little 
cross  of  wood,  bearing  the  inscription  in  black  paint, 
half  effaced  by  time, — Pray  for  the  souls  of  Michael 
and  Alice  O'  Grady ! 

The  tears  were  in  Rebecca's  soft  eyes,  as  we  both 
knelt  and  prayed,  oh  !  how  fervently,  for  the  repose 
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of  those  good  parents  of  mine  who  had  been  cut  off 
in  the  summer  of  their  lives,  when  the  little  children 
they  left  behind  most  required  their  care.  We 
prayed,  too,  for  the  brother  and  sisters  of  theirs  who 
had,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  protected  the  helpless 
infancy  of  their  children,  for  the  Uncle  Tommy  and 
the  Aunt  Honor  and  Aunt  Ellen  who  so  faithfully 
and  conscientiously  discharged  their  duties  to  the  or- 
phans, and  for  poor  old  Ally  Fitzsimmons,  who  had 
gone  to  rest  soon  after  my  return  to  New  York  from 
the  West,  and  for  whom  I  had  had  the  consolation 
of  providing  some  comfort  in  her  last  few  weeks  of 
life,  together  with  a  "  decent  burial"  in  Calvary  Cem- 
etery, the  prospect  of  which  undoubtedly  smoothed 
her  dying  pillow  :  even  the  poorest  Irish  people  have 
a  horror  of  a  pauper's  burial  and  a  pauper's  grave. 
Nor  was  Kevin  CVByrne  forgotten  at  that  moment 
of  sad  yet  sweet  recollection,  when  angels,  I  trust, 
were  bearing  in  their  golden  vases  to  heaven  the 
incense  of  Rebecca's  prayers  and  mine.  It  was  a 
happy  moment  for  me,  and  no  less  so  for  Rebecca, 
who  often  spoke  of  it  after  as  one  of  the  happiest  of 
her  life. 

We  lingered  long  in  that  place  of  hallowed  memo- 
ries, with  the  mouldering  fane  in  sight  where  so 
many  generations  of  the  faithful  had  worshipped  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  then  laid  them  down  in  peaceful 
rest  without  its  sacred  walls,  an  army  of  Christian 
soldiers  awaiting  the  breath  of  the  spirit  like  unto 
that  seen  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  in  the  valley  of  dry 
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bones.  Generations  of  martyrs  they  might  well  be 
called,  having  suffered  all  things  for  Christ,  yea,  even 
death  itself.  And  there  they  lay,  and  had  lain  for 
ages,  in  tranquil,  dreamless  rest,  protected  by  the  sa- 
cred sign  of  man's  salvation,  that  cross  to  which  Ca- 
tholic Ireland  has  clung  so  faithfully  since  first  it  was 
planted  on  her  soil.  There  it  was  before  us,  reared 
by  sainted  hands  in  the  ages  long  ago  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  Christ's  bitter  passion.  With  an  ele- 
gant poet  of  our  own  day  I  repeated  aloud : 

"  Thro'  storm,  and  fire,  and  gloom,  I  see  it  stand, 

Firm,  broad,  and  tall — 
The  Celtic  Cross  that  marks  our  Fatherland, 

Amid  them  all  I 
Druids,  and  Danes,  and  Saxons  vainly  rage 

Around  its  ba?e ; 
It  standeth  shock  on  shock,  and  age  on  age, 

Star  of  a  scatter' d  race. 
O,  Holy  Cross !  dear  symbol  of  the  dread 

Death  of  Our  Lord  ; 
Around  thee  long  have  slept  our  martyr- dead, 

Sward  over  sward  I" 

"  And  yet  you  were  once  led  to  believe  this  Celtic 
Cross  a  Romish  idol!"  said  Rebecca  with  her  old, 
old  smile,  at  once  grave  and  playful ;  "  I  wonder  how 
would  your  friend  Slocum  feel  were  he  here  now.  I 
fancy  the  sight  of  that  cross,  and  we  ex-Protestants 
kneeling  before  it  as  we  were  just  now,  would  turn 
all  the  blood  in  his  veins  into  vinegar. — And  my  poor 
father,1'  she  added  in  a  more  serious  tone,  her  eyes 
filling  with  tears,  "  could  he  but  see  his  child  now, 
and  know  the  feelings  of  her  heart  in  regard  to  his 
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ancient  enemy,  Popery,  it  would,  I  think,  disturb  his 
bones  in  the  grave.  Charles  !  was  it  not  too  bad  that 
he  should  die  as  he  lived  in  the  darkness  of  error  ?" 

"  It  was,  indeed,"  I  replied,  "  but  we  have  reason 
to  hope,  Rebecca,  that  he  died  in  a  state  of  invincible 
ignorance  with  regard  to  the  Catholic  Church.  I  do 
believe  that  no  doubt  ever  crossed  his  mind  but  that 
his  religion  was  the  true  one." 

"  Not  even  the  smallest,  I  am  quite  sure.  To  the 
last  he  had  just  the  same  horror  of  Popery,  and  the 
last  words  we  heard  from  his  lips  wTere  1  The  Beast,' 
— 'the  great  Abaddon' — 'yea,  verily,  I  have  testified 
against  the  old  Dragon!' — my  poor,  poor  father, 
would  that  he,  too,  had  seen  and  followed  the  light 
as  did  my  dear  mother  ! — Oh  !  Charles,  what  a  conso- 
lation it  is  for  me  to  think  that  she,  at  least,  died  in 
the  faith  of  Christ,  in  the  Communion  of  Saints ! — I 
have  just  been  thinking  of  the  day  we  laid  her  to 
sleep  so  quietly  in  the  little  cemetery  attached  to 
Father  Peyton's  Church,  with  the  cross  as  it  were 
sealing  her  coffin  outside,  and  the  crucifix  in  her  hands 
within.  Oh !  how  thankful  I  was  then,  amid  all  my 
sorrow !" 

Poor  Rebecca !  she  had  had  her  share  of  this 
world's  sorrow  !  intermingled,  I  thank  God,  with 
much  of  joy.  She  had  become  a  Catholic  very  soon 
after  my  departure  for  New  York,  and  had  much 
bad  treatment  to  bear  in  consequence  from  her  stern 
old  father.  Her  conversion  was  soon  followed  by 
that  of  Uncle  Phanuel ;  Rachel  and  Ozias  were  the 
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next  to  enter  the  bosom  of  Catholic  unity — they  were 
baptized  and  married  on  the  same  day  and  at  the 
same  hour.  A  few  months  after,  one  cold  fierce  day 
in  early  March,  Mrs.  Tabitha,  true  to  her  character, 
without  any  previous  intimation  of  her  design,  drove 
over  alone  to  Father  Peyton's  house,  and  told  him 
she  wanted  to  be  a  Catholic  like  her  old  man ;  ques- 
tioned as  to  Catholic  doctrine,  she  "  guessed  she  knew 
pretty  much  all  that  Phanuel,  or  Rachel,  or  her  boy 
Ozy  did  about  that  there  religion,  for  she'd  bin  a-read- 
ing  of  the  books  Father  Peyton  and  Mr.  O'Callaghan 
had  given  them,  and  she'd  bin  a-thinking  it  all  over 
in  her  mind  a  long  while,"  and  she  was  really  found 
to  be  well  instructed,  so  well  that  Father  Peyton  bap- 
tized her  at  once.  When  she  returned  home  after 
her  four  hours'  ride  to  and  fro,  her  nose  blue  and  her 
fingers  numb  with  cold,  and  was  asked  where  she  had 
been,  she  answered  with  the  utmost  composure  that 
she  had  been  over  to  Father  Peyton's  getting  bap- 
tized. Her  husband  and  Rachel  could  hardly  believe 
their  ears,  but  there  was  one  present  who  did  believe 
and  laughed  merrily  at  the  surprise  Mrs.  Tabitha  had 
given  them  all.  That  was  her  daughter  Matty,  who 
was  shrewdly  suspected  herself  of  a  leaning  towards 
the  old  religion,  more  or  less  influenced,  probably,  by 
her  unmistakeable  liking  for  my  brother  Patrick,  who 
had  of  late  become  afrequent  visitor  at  Uncle  PhanuePs. 
It  was  not  long  before  she  followed  the  example  of 
her  parents  in  embracing  Catholicity,  and  a  few  weeks 
after  she  stood  at  the  altar  a  blooming  bride,  with 
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Rebecca  as  her  bridesmaid,  pale  and  drooping,  yet 
rejoicing  in  the  happiness  of  her  favorite  cousin. 

Alas  !  it  was  only  the  happiness  of  others  she  had 
to  rejoice  in ;  she  had  little  of  her  own,  except  that 
which  sprang  from  the  consciousness  of  doing  her 
duty.  Her  father,  more  than  ever  enraged  against 
the  Catholic  religion  by  the  conquests  it  had  made  in 
his  own  family,  became  every  day  harsher  and  more 
repulsive.  His  wife,  at  all  times  kept  in  awe  by  his 
stronger  and  sterner  character,  shrank  more  nnd  more 
into  herself,  and  seemed  to  the  watchful  loving  eyes 
of  her  daughter  as  though  weighed  down  by  some 
secret  sorrow.  She  spoke  little,  even  less  than  was 
her  wont,  and  strength  and  spirits  were  deserting  her 
day  by  d&y.  Then  it  was  that  Rebecca  was  forced 
to  assume  a  cheerfulness  she  did  not,  could  not  feel, 
in  order  to  cheat  her  mother  into  the  belief  that  she, 
at  least,  was  not  altogether  unhappy,  and  the  effort 
cost  her  more  than  she  could  have  borne  were  it  not 
for  the  strong  and  lively  faith  wherewith  her  soul  was 
already  fortified.  I  had  made  a  short  visit  to  the 
neighborhood,  as  soon  as  my  affairs  justified  me  m 
making  an  offer  of  marriage,  and  bad  tried  all  the  elo- 
quence of  which  I  was  master  to  induce  Rebecca  to 
share  my  brightening  prospects.  But  vain  were  all 
my  efforts  :  she  knew  her  father  would  never  consent 
to  her  marrying  me,  and  she  would  not  for  worlds 
marry  any  one  against  his  will.  Her  father  would 
not  see  me,  but  I  was  warmly  welcomed  by  all  the  rest 
of  the  family,  and  for  the  few  days  I  staid  divided  my 
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time  between  Uncle  Phanuel's  house  and  my  brother's, 
for  Patrick  had  grown  tired  of  city  life  and  turned 
farmer,  to  the  great  contentment  of  his  busy,  bustling, 
blithesome  helpmate,  and  all  her  family.  Things  were 
going  well  with  them  all,  both  spiritually  and  tem- 
porally, and  to  crown  all,  they  told  me,  by  way  of  a 
secret,  as  Uncle  'Lijah  was  not  by,  that  there  was 
talk  of  a  church  being  built  soon  in,  or  somewhere 
near  the  village.  But  all  the  good  news  I  heard  did 
not  console  me  for  my  own  disappointment.  Whilst 
I  could  not  help  feeling  in  my  heart  that  Rebecca 
was  only  doing  what  she  should  do,  and  my  admira- 
tion and  esteem  increased  accordingly,  I  found  it  hard- 
er to  bear  the  indefinite  delay  to  which  her  strict 
sense  of  duty  condemned  me.  Wanting  her,  I  want- 
ed all,  and  prosperity  lost  more  than  half  its  value. 
But  Rebecca  was  not  to  be  move  \  from  her  purpose  ; 
although  she  freely  admitted  that  had  God  so  willed 
it  otherwise,  she  would  have  been  only  too  happy. 
With  this  frank,  generous  admission,  I  was  forced  to 
be  satisfied,  and  trusting  my  cause  to  heaven's  mercy, 
I  bade  adieu,  for  how  long  I  knew  not,  to  her  and  the 
quiet  village  where  I  had  known  so  much  of  peace 
and  happiness,  so  much  of  care,  and  trouble,  and 
weariness  of  spirit. 

I  forgot  to  mention,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
O'Callaghan  family  had  become  the  most  intimate 
friends  of  all  the  Browns,  the  minister  alone  excepted. 
Some  of  the  happiest  evenings  of  my  life  were  spent 
during  that  visit,  at  Mr.  O'Callaghan's  house,  with 
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Rebecca,  and  dear  old  Farmer  Brown,  who  was  fond 
of  strolling  over  there  of  an  evening  to  smoke  a  pipe 
and  drink  a  mug  of  ale,  and  have  a  social  chat. 
Whether  at  Mr.  O'Callaghaus  snug  homestead  (which 
he  was  wont  to  call  Shamrock  Lodge,  by  way  of 
badinage),  or  at  Farmer  Brown's  older  and  better 
"  plenished"  domicile,  it  so  happened  that  the  families 
were,  as  I  heard,  most  of  their  evenings  together ; 
even  the  minister  himself,  Rebecca  told  me,  had  of 
late  dropped  into  a  chair  in  a  corner  when,  in  going  to 
his  brother's,  he  found  Mr.  O'Callaghan  and  his  fat, 
fair,  good-natured  wife  in  possession  of  the  best  seats, 
and  their  only  grown-up  daughter,  Mary,  perhaps 
carolling,  like  a  blithe  birdie  as  she  was,  some  gay 
old  song  of  the  merry  Celtic  people.  At  first,  the 
reverend  Elijah  used  to  walk  right  out  again  on  see- 
ing the  O'Callaghans,  and  make  for  home  as  fast  as 
his  feet  would  carry  him,  bat  it  seemed  that  he  gradu- 
ally got  over  his  dislike  of  the  family,  at  least  to  the 
extent  I  have  mentioned,  viz.,  tolerating  their  presence, 
and  remaining  a  silent  listener  to  whatever  was  going 
on.  Some  of  the  young  people  would  have  it  that 
Elijah's  grim  features  had  actually  relaxed  into  a 
smile  while  Mary  O'Callaghan  sang  with  true  Irish 
humor  "  The  Groves  of  Blarney," — of 

"  Lidy  Jeffrys  who  owned  that  station, 
Like  Alexander  or  Helen  fair  f 

and  of 

"  The  trout  and  salmon 
Playing  at  backgammon, 
And  comely  eels  in  the  verdant  mud." 
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I  know  not  how  it  might  be  with  others,  but  for 
me  I  liked  best  to  hear  Mary  sing  a  great  favorite  of 
her  own :  "  The  Boatman  of  Kinsale."  There  was 
such  a  freshness  of  feeling  in  her  clear  ringing  tones 
as  she  trolled  the  blithesome  strain  : 

"  The  wind  that  round  the  Fastnet  sweeps 

Is  not  a  whit  more  pure —  I 
The  goat  that  down  Cnoc  Sheehy  leaps  i 

Has  not  a  foot  more  sure.  j 
No  firmer  hand  nor  freer  eye 

E'er  faced  an  Autumn  gale — 
De  Courcy's  heart  is  not  so  high — 

The  Boatman  of  Kinsale." 

Then  her  father  would  sometimes  give  us  poor 
Clarence  Mangan's  humorous  translation  of  "  The 
Woman  of  Three  Cows,"  and  how  heartily  the  young 
men  used  to  laugh  when  he  came  to  the  concluding 
verse : 

"  Now,  there  you  go  I    You  still,  of  course,  keep  up  your  scornful 
bearing, 

And  I'm  too  poor  to  hinder  you,  but  by  the  cloak  I'm  wearing, 
If  I  had  but  four  cows  myself,  even  tho'  you  were  my  spouse, 
I'd  thwack  you  well  to  cure  your  pride,  my  Woman  of  Three 
CowsI" 

In  this  way  our  kindly  Illinois  friends  came  to  know, 
and  knowing  to  like  well,  many  of  the  world-famed 
melodies  of  Ireland,  old  and  new.  "  The  Meeting  of 
the  Waters,"  "  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  "  The 
Harp  of  Tara,"  and  the  "  Exile  of  Erin,"  became 
familiar  to  their  ear,  and  in  a  little  time,  as  Rebecca 
often  told  me  at  a  later  period  of  our  life,  you  would 
hear  the  young  Browns  at  their  work  whistling  or 
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singing  "  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me,"  "  Garryowen 
na  Glora,"  or  "  The  White  Cockade,"  fully  as  often  as 
anything  else.  It  was  quite  clear,  Rebecca  said,  that 
the  O'Callaghans  were  ingrafting  some  of  their  ways 
on  the  old  Puritan  stock.  What  her  father  thought 
of  it,  like  old  Kasper  in  Southey's  ballad,  she  could 
not  well  make  out,  but  she  fancied  he  had  many  sad 
misgivings  on  the  subject. 

Poor  old  Parson  Brown !  he  grew  lonelier  and 
lonelier  every  day  as  new  ties,  new  sympathies  were 
formed  around  him,  and  he  became  as  a  stranger 
amongst  his  own  kindred,  whilst  his  flock  wandered 
away  into  strange  pastures,  and  would  no  longer  hear 
his  voice.  Many  of  them,  as  the  years  rolled  on, 
travelled  Homeward,  and  took  refuge  in  the  One 
Fold  of  which  Peter  is  the  Shepherd. — Others  fol- 
lowed the  ways  of  the  new  preachers,  and  sat  no 
more  at  the  feet  of  the  old  pioneer  of  Methodism  in 
Northern  Illinois.  Sad  was  the  old  man's  heart,  and 
heavier  it  grew  from  day  to  day,  for  he  felt  that  like 
Othello  his  occupation  wa5  gone,  that  the  sceptre 
had  fallen  from  his  hand,  and  broken  forever  was  the 
wand  of  his  power !  One  dreary  day  in  the  bleak  win- 
ter time,  when  the  rain  was  coming  down  abroad  on  the 
prairie,  the  old  man  laid  him  down  and  died,  refusing 
to  have  a  minister  brought,  although  there  was  one 
of  his  own  persuasion  dwelling  hard  by  in  the  village, 
near  the  new  and  spacious  Methodist  meeting-house. 
He  would  have  none  of  his  own  family  read  the  Bible 
for  him,  nor  pray  with  him,  the  only  preparation  he 
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thought  necessary  for  death,  but  they  brought  him 
one  of  the  elders  of  his  flock,  one  of  the  few  who  had 
refused  to  desert  their  minister  in  his  old  age,  and 
followed  his  antiquated  teachings  to  the  last.  Him  ho 
asked  to  read  to  him  from  "the  Book;"  with  him 
his  departing  spirit  joined  in  prayer;  then  he  died  as 
he  had  lived,  protesting  against  Rome,  by  the  old,  old 
contumelious  names  that  had  of  late  only  ludicrous  as- 
sociations for  his  family.  Of  "  the  Lord  Jesus"  some- 
thing he  said, — but  what  it  was  no  one  c  ould  under- 
stand, for  his  speech  failed  him  at  the  moment,  and 
soon  after  he  closed  his  eyes  on  the  world,  the  last 
feeling  of  his  heart,  detestation  of  Popery,  impressed 
on  the  stern  lineaments  when  they  settled  into  the 
dread  repose  of  death.  Poor  old  man !  would  that 
my  prayers  might  avail  him  in  the  other  world  where 
He  who  holds  the  keys  of  death  and  hell  sits  in  judg- 
ment forever  more  !  but  in  prayers  for  the  dead  Elijah 
Brown  had  no  faith  during  life; — he  regarded  them 
as  Romish  superstition.  It  were  a  cruel  mockery, 
then,  to  send  them  after  him  into  eternity. 

Her  father  dying  in  such  a  way  was  a  cruel  blow  to 
Rebecca's  loving  heart ;  to  the  last  she  had,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  cherished  hopes  that  his  eyes  might  be 
opened  to  the  light  of  truth  before  he  was  called  out 
of  life;  now  that  hope  had  vanished,  and  her  disap- 
pointment in  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance  weigh- 
ed heavy  on  her  mind  ever  after.  She  had  the  con- 
solation, however,  of  seeing  her  far  more  beloved 
mother  become  a  sincere,  pious  Catholic  almost  im« 
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mediately  after  her  father's  death,  and  from  that 
time  forward  for  many  months  their  life  was  as  calm 
and  peaceful  as  the  summer  streamlet  that  wends  its 
way  through  the  green  flowery  meadows.  Rebecca 
and  I  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence,  with  her 
mother's  entire  consent,  and  it  was  arranged  that  at 
the  end  of  a  year  from  the  time  of  her  father's  death, 
we  should  ratify  that  union  which  in  heart  had  so 
long  existed  between  us.  I  know  not  how  it  was 
with  Rebecca,  but  to  me  that  seemed  the  longest  year 
of  my  life ;  so  true  it  is  that 

"  Expectation  clogs  the  wheels  of  time 
With  more  than  leaden  weight  " 

Not  all  the  bustle  of  business  in  which  I  was  immersed 
could  expedite  the  hours,  and  amid  all  my  avoca- 
tions my  thoughts  kept  ever  turning  to  the  quiet 
home  far  away  on  the  Illinois  prairie  where  Rebecca 
and  her  gentle  mother  dwelt  together  in  holiest  peace. 
Many  an  hour  of  care  and  turmoil  and  wearing  anx- 
iety that  vision  of  love  and  peace  served  to  cheer,  and 
many  a  time  when  my  heart  was  weary  with  the  rude 
contact  of  the  world,  and  my  eyes  dazzled  with  the 
meretricious  glare  of  city  life,  those  gentle  thoughts 
and  memories  tranquilized  my  troubled  spirit,  and 
soothed  me  with  hope  of  happy  days  to  come.  Now 
that  I  had  the  prospect  of  having  it  shared  by  Re- 
becca, the  acquisition  of  wealth  became  really  an 
object  of  desire,  and  I  entered  into  it  with  renewed 
zest  and  spirit.  The  goal  was  now  in  view,  and  I 
strained  every  nerve  to  reach  it. 
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At  last  the  time  came  when  the  dream  of  years 
was  to  be  realized,  and  I  set  out  for  Illinois  in  that 
blissful  state  of  mind  in  which  one  feels  as  though 
they  could  shake  hands  with  every  one  they  meet, 
and  say — "  What  a  very  delightful  world  we  have  of 
it — don't  you  think  so  ?"  Tom  Hood,  in  one  of  his 
ballads,  sings  regretfully  of  his  childish  days — ■ 

"My  sprit  flew  on  feathers  then. 
That  is  so  heavy  now;" 

and  I  thought  of  that  prince  of  humorists  many  a 
time  during  that  memorable  journey  to  the  far  West. 

The  first  faint  breath  of  Spring  was  stirring  the 
leafless  branches  of  our  old  primeval  forest,  and  the 
print  of  her  footsteps  was  just  perceptible  in  the  tinge 
of  green  already  visible  on  the  prairie's  broad  breast, 
when  I  clasped  Rebecca's  hand  at  the  door  of  the 
manse,  and  whispered — "  Thank  God !  it  is  come  at 
last !"  The  light  of  joy  was  in  her  eyes,  and  the  glow 
of  pleasure  on  her  cheek,  albeit  that  the  roses  of  former 
years  had  faded  in  the  withering  blast  of  care  and 
sorrow.  To  me  she  had  never  been  more  lovely 
than  at  that  moment,  no,  not  even  in  the  first  fresh- 
ness of  rosy  youth  when  we  were  boy  and  girl  to- 
gether, and  Rebecca's  brown  curls  sported  in  the 
summer  breeze  as  we  galloped  side  by  side  over  the 
level  surface  of  the  prairie. 

Her  mother  was  little  changed  by  the  four  years 
that  had  passed  away  since  last  we  met.  Her  hair, 
indeed,  had  changed  from  silver  gray  to  snowy  white, 
and  her  cheeks  were  somewhat  more  sunken,  while  the 
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wrinkles  had  grown  deeper  on  the  once  smooth  fore- 
head, but  otherwise  she  was  still  the  same,  still  the 
gentle,  kind,  placid  Mrs.  Deborah  who  had  so  often 
come  between  me  and  the  anger  of  her  stern  old  hus- 
band, in  his  rougher  mood. 

A  week  from  that  day  and  Rebecca  and  I  rose  from 
under  Father  Peyton's  hand  man  and  wife.  Friends 
were  around  us,  kind  and  true  as  ever  blessed  the  lot 
of  favored  mortals,  and  their  congratulations  were 
not  the  empty  formulas  of  conventional  politeness,  but 
the  outpouring  of  hearts  brimful  of  love  and  all  sin- 
cerity. Uncle  Phanuel  presided  over  all,  and  gave  to 
all  his  blessing,  with  the  dignified  simplicity  of  a  pa- 
triarch of  old  time.  Not  less  did  we  value  the  cor- 
dial H  God  bless  you,  children  !  God  bless  you  !"  of 
Mr.  O'Callaghan,  whose  joyous  presence  shed  light 
and  sunshine  over  all.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  a 
year  or  so  before,  Jael  Brown  had  consoled  himself 
for  the  loss  of  Rebecca  by  taking  unto  himself  pretty 
Mary  O'Callaghan  as  his  wedded  wife,  and  a  very 
happy  couple  they  were,  too,  none  the  less  so  that  the 
purest  Milesian  blood  of  Ireland  flowed  in  the  veins 
of  the  dainty  little  bride,  while  the  bridegroom  could 
trace  his  descent  in  a  straight  line  from  one  of  the 
staunch  and  sturdy  emigrants  who  gave  name  and 
fame  to  Plymouth  Rock,  on  the  wild  New  England 
jshore.  The  same  extremes  met  in  Rebecca's  case 
and  mine,  but  I  can  say  in  all  sincerity  that  our 
hearts  were  one,  and  that  no  cloud  of  coldness  or  dis- 
trust ever  darkened  our  path  of  life.    Trials  we  had, 
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as  who  has  not  ?  The  three  first  children  that  were 
born  to  us  died  in  early  infancy,  and  within  the  space 
of  two  short  years  after  our  marriage,  we  were  twice 
summoned  from  our  New  York  home  to  the  death-bed 
of  near  and  dear  ones  in  the  far  West,  Only  a.  few 
months  before  Rebecca  and  I  visited  Ireland  together, 
and  stood  that  summer  evening  by  St.  Colman's  Cross 
in  the  ancient  burial-ground  of  my  family,  we  had 
closed  the  eyes  of  dear  old  Uncle  Phannel,  and  laid 
him  calmly  down  to  rest  by  the  side  of  Rebecca's 
mother  in  the  cemetery  of  Father  Peyton's  parish. 
Some  two  years  after,  good  Mistress  Tabitha  died 
the  death  of  a  Christian,  rejoicing  in  the  hope  that 
she  was  going  to  be  reunited  in  heaven  to  the  hus- 
band of  her  youth,  the  partner  of  her  life.  Side  by 
side  the  three  sleep  in  the  pleasant  graveyard,  a  hand- 
some monument  shading  their  resting-place,  with  the 
cross  on  top,  and  the  gracious  image  of  Mary 
Mother  smiling  down  from  a  niche  immediately  below, 
her  hands  extended  as  if  in  welcome.  When  Re- 
becca and  I  pay  our  annual  visit  to  our  old  home  on 
the  prairie  and  our  Illinois  friends,  we  never  fail  to 
spend  a  little  while  near  the  graves  of  those  who 
were  so  kind,  so  dear;  it  is  one  of  our  pleasures, 
then^  to  steal  away  from  the  cheerful  bustle  of  the 
household  in  which  for  the  time  we  may  be  guests, 
whether  it  be  my  brother  Patrick's,  or  Rachel's,  or 
Jael  Brown's, — for  we  have  to  divide  our  time  amongst 
the  three, — -and  kneeling  together  on  those  grass- 
grown  graves,  so  neatly  planted  around  with  flower- 
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ing  shrubs,  offer  up  a  prayer  for  the  souls  of  our 
loved  but  happily  not  lost.  Then  as  we  look  at  the 
requiescant  in  pace  which  concludes  the  inscription 
on  the  monument,  and  repeat  the  prayer  again  and 
again,  we  think  of  the  wondrous  doings  of  God  in 
our  regard,  and  humble  ourselves  before  Him  in 
gratitude  and  love.  When  our  numerous  circle,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  the  O'Callaghans,  meet  by  turns 
around  the  festive  board  of  each  family — Jonathan, 
a  confirmed  old  bachelor,  resides  with  his  brother 
Jael — the  conversation  often  turns,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, on  the  happy  chance,  or  rather  the  mysteri- 
ous operations  of  divine  mercy,  that  brought  us  all 
into  the  One  Fold  whose  Shepherd  is  Christ,  and  it 
is  unanimously  agreed  that  the  pivot  on  which  the 
whole  turned  was  the  quaint  old  book  now  enshrined 
as  a  family  relic — Aunt  Honor's  Keepsake  I* 

*  If  any  of  our  readers  are  inclined  to  doubt  that  this  whole  family 
could  have  been  so  easily  converted,  we  have  only  to  say  that  they 
know  very  little  of  the  simple  earnestness,  the  love  of  truth,  which 
are  prominent  characteristics  of  the  American  people.  Not  many 
years  ago  an  entire  family  was  converted  to  the  faith  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  by  what  seemed  the  mere  chance  of 
a  travelling  pedlar  leaving  them  the  loan  of  "  Milner  s  End  of  Con- 
troversy." No  people  are  more  open  to  conviction  than  they,  or 
more  willing  to  embrace  the  truth,  if  once  made  known  to  them. 


THE  MORAL. 


The  intelligent  reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to  perceive 
the  end  and  aim  of  the  story  we  have  just  completed. 
Its  object  is  to  call  attention  to  the  unjust  and  un- 
constitutional system  carried  out  in  the  New  York 
House  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delinquents  with  re- 
gard to  the  religious  training  of  the  children  com- 
mitted thereto.  Now  this  institution  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  public  institution,  receiving  large 
grants  as  well  from  the  State  as  from  the  City  of 
New  York  for  the  maintenance  of  the  boys  and  girls 
placed  by  public  officials  under  the  charge  of  its 
Managers.  By  the  Report  for  the  year  1865,  now 
before  us,  we  see  that  the  House  of  Refuge  received 
from  the  State  Comptroller  the  annual  allowance  of 
$28,000,  and  an  extra  appropriation  for  paying  off 
debts  $15,000,  making  $43,000  from  the  State ;  from 
the  City  Comptroller,  annual  allowance,  $8,000,  do- 
nation, $2,000,— in  all  $10,000 ;  $8,000  annually  re- 
ceived from  the  City  being  from  what  is  called  the 
"  head-money"  on  emigrants  coming  into  the  port  of 
New  York ;  "  from  other  items"  the  Report  acknow- 
ledges over  $15,000,  the  labor  of  the  boys  over 
$35,000.  Now  with  the  exception  of  the  $35,000 
derived  from  the  labor  of  the  boys,  all  the  rest,  it 
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will  be  remembered,  is  public  money,  drawn  from 
taxation  on  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants. 

In  the  same  Report  for  1865,  we  find  that  of  730 
children  received  into  the  Refuge  during  the  year, 
441  were  Irish,  and  we  may  presume  all,  or  nearly 
all,  Catholics.  Yet  no  Catholic  priest  was  then,  or  is 
now,  allowed  to  visit  the  institution,  at  least  in  his 
priestly  character,  not  even  in  case  of  dangerous  ill- 
ness, or  death;  no  Catholic  instruction  is  given  in 
the  Refuge,  nor  are  Catholic  visitors  allowed  to 
speak  on  religious  subjects  to  the  boys  or  girls.  In 
short  everything  is  done  not  only  to  make  them  Pro- 
testants but  to  inspire  them  with  a  hatred  and  dis- 
like of  the  Catholic  religion.  Now  if  the  reformation 
of  the  Juvenile  Delinquents  were  the  sole  object  the 
Managers  had  in  view,  would  they  not  throw  open 
their  doors  to  ministers  of  all  denominations,  permit- 
ting the  boys  and  girls  under  their  charge  to  be  in- 
structed and  ministered  to  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  religion  in  which  they  were  baptized, 
and  to  which  their  parents  belonged  ?  Is  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion to  take  possession  of  children,  separate  them 
from  their  parents,  give  them  a  new  religion  by  cut- 
ting off  all  connection  with  the  old,  and  deprive  them 
of  all  opportunities  of  receiving  instruction  in  it  ? 
Much  noise  has  been  made  about  "  the  Mortara  boy," 
which,  after  all,  was  only  an  individual  case ;  will  it 
be  tolerated  that  here  in  free  America,  where  all  re- 
ligions are  supposed  to  be  on  a  perfect  equality,  sev- 
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eral  hundreds,  nay,  we  may  say  thousands,  of  Catho- 
lic children  are  every  year,  and  all  year  long,  im- 
mured in  the  several  Reformatories  and  Asylums 
around  New  York,  without  a  Catholic  priest  or  Ca- 
tholic teacher  being  permitted  to  visit  them,  to  in- 
struct them  in  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church,  or 
administer  her  Sacraments  to  them,  whether  in 
health,  in  sickness,  or  even  in  the  hour  of  death. 

Yet  this  is  precisely  what  is  going  on  in  almost 
every  one  of  these  public  institutions  for  which  all 
are  alike  indebted  to  the  munificent  charity  of  our  city 
and  country.  This  we  have  shown  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  in  the  simple  story  here  presented  to  the 
reader — nothing  extenuating,  but  assuredly  setting 
down  nought  in  malice, — the  boys  and  girls  placed 
in  these  institutions  are  virtually  dead  to  their  parents, 
they  are  totally  estranged  from  them,  brought  up  in 
a  different  religion  from  theirs,  and  finally  disposed 
of,  like  so  many  head  of  cattle,  according  to  the  good 
will  and  pleasure  of  the  eminently  pious  and  philan- 
thropic individuals  of  both  sexes  engaged  in  the  work 
of  Reformation.  But  behold,  no  sooner  are  they 
deemed  sufficiently  reformed,  and  fit  to  play  the  part 
of  good  and  useful  members  of  society,  than  they  are 
sent  off  to  some  other  State,  very  often  under  ficti- 
tious names,  and  so  all  the  money  expended  by  the 
State  of  New  York  for  their  "  Reformation1'  turns  to 
the  account  of  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  any  State,  in  short? 
but  the  one  that  paid  for  their  "  reformation''  and 
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their  bringing  up.  Is  this  eomformable  to  the  spirit 
of  American  Institutions,  or  is  it  not  ? 

Catholics  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  not, 
and  being  unable  to  effect  any  change  in  the  system 
of  wholesale  proselytism  so  persistently  carried  out  in 
most  of  the  existing  institutions,  they  were  driven  to 
the  necessity  of  establishing  a  Reformatory  or  rather 
Protectorate  for  Destitute  Roman  Catholic  Children 
in  the  City  of  New  York.  This  excellent  institution 
has  now  been  some  three  years  in  existence,  main- 
tained almost  entirely  by  private  subscription,  which, 
of  course,  falls  heavily  on  the  Catholic  commun- 
ity, already  burdened  with  the  support  of  a  large 
number  of  charitable  institutions  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, and  paying  their  full  share  of  the  taxes  from 
which  State  and  City  grants  are  given  to  the  exclu- 
sively Protestant  and  proselytizing  institutions  already 
referred  to. 

Now  as  between  the  House  of  Refuge  on  Ran- 
dall's Island,  the  Juvenile  Asylum  at  175th  street, 
and  other  such  establishments  conducted  and  con- 
trolled by  Protestants  solely,  and  the  Catholic  Pro- 
tectorate, the  difference  is  this,  and  we  beg  to  call 
public  attention  to  it :  that  whereas  the  former  receive 
Roman  Catholic  children  in  very  large  numbers  and 
will  not  allow  them  to  be  visited  by  the  priests  of 
their  Church,  or  receive  any  sort  of  Catholic  instruc- 
tion, in  every  case  bringing  them  up  Protestants,  the 
latter  receives  only  Catholic  children,  and  is  avowedly 
a  Catholic  institution,  established  and  maintained  for 
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the  sole  purpose  of  protecting  the  faith  of  destitute 
children  belonging  to  that  communion. 

If  the  faith  of  Catholics  were  respected,  and  Cath- 
olics fairly  dealt  with  in  the  existing  institutions,  then 
the  Catholic  body  would  have  no  need  to  establish 
similar  institutions  of  their  own.  But  when  they  are 
compelled,  by  a  sense  of  duty,  to  establish  such  in- 
stitutions as  the  Catholic  Protectorate,  have  they  not 
as  much  right  to  receive  public  grants,  and  a  pro  rata 
allowance  for  the  maintenance  of  the  children  they 
have  in  charge,  as  those  Protestant  institutions  to  which 
we  have  already  referred  ?  To  the  State  or  the  City 
it  matters  little  who  brings  up  the  child,  so  long  as  it 
is  well  and  judiciously  trained  according  to  the  laws 
of  virtue  and  Christian  morality.  To  Catholics  it  is 
of  vital  importance  to  have  the  bringing  up  and 
(where  reformation  is  necessary)  the  reforming  of 
their  own  children,  believing  as  they  do  that  the 
Catholic  Church  is  the  recipient  of  all  truth,  and  that 
all  other  forms  of  religion  are  inadequate  to  secure 
salvation.  This  is  what  every  Catholic  believes,  and 
hence  it  is  that  Catholics  value  their  faith  more  than 
their  lives,  and  are  ready  to  endure,  as  they  often 
have  endured,  all  manner  of  persecution  rather  than 
renounce  that  faith.  Those  who  are  not  Catholics 
may  not  understand  this;  some  may  even  ridicule 
what  they  call  Popish  bigotry,  but  even  so,  they  are 
bound  to  respect  it,  when  they  know  that  it  is  the 
belief  of  Catholics  all  over  the  world,  and  that  Cath- 
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olicity  comprises  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
Christian  world. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unjust,  therefore,  than  to 
throw  Catholic  children  by  hundreds  and  thousands 
into  Protestant  institutions  where  they  are  cut  off 
from  all  Catholic  teaching,  and  Catholic  ministration, 
where  the  religion  of  their  families  is  calumniated 
and  misrepresented,  and  every  pains  taken  to  root  out 
from  the  heart  all  attachment  to  it,  to  cut  asunder 
every  tie  that  bound  the  child  to  its  own  religion, 
and  to  its  parents  and  kindred. 

By  giving  equal  justice  in  this  regard  to  Catholics, 
and  enabling  them  to  provide  for  the  maintenance 
and  proper  education  of  the  poor  and  destitute  chil- 
dren of  their  own  persuasion,  the  State  will  have  the 
advantage  of  having  these  children  kept  within  its 
borders,  and  brought  up  for  its  uses,  instead  of  their 
being  sent,  as  Protestant  proselytizing  institutions 
send  them  (sometimes,  as  they  boast,  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  per  week),  to  other  States,  so  soon  as  they  are  in 
a  position  to  become  useful  members  of  society. 
Surely  this  is  an  advantage  that  should  be  taken  into 
account  when  our  legislators  are  deliberating  on 
"  Catholic  claims." 

But  it  may  be  asked,  how  does  it  happen  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  destitute  children  in  this  city 
are  born  of  "  foreign  Catholic"  parents  ?  The  answer 
is  both  plain  and  simple :  it  is  this,  that  these  same 
"foreign  Catholics"  are  generally  the  poor  and  the 
working-classes  of  the  community,  the  hewers  of 
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wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  the  wealthier  and  more 
favored  classes.  From  the  very  nature  of  their  em- 
ployments their  children  are  more  left  to  themselves, 
and  the  parents  themselves  are  more  exposed  to  sick- 
ness, and  to  sudden  death  from  accidents  or  otherwise. 
It  is  true,  and  we  may  not  deny  the  truth,  that  many 
of  these  poor  year-long,  life-long  toilers,  poorly  fed, 
poorly  lodged,  do  contract  a  love  for  strong  drinks, 
and  however  deplorable  it  is  that  such  things  should 
be,  there  are  many  extenuating  circumstances  that 
might  be  adduced,  showing  that  these  poor  "  foreign 
Catholics"  are  not  quite  so  bad  or  so  blameable  as 
they  are  represented ;  but  however  that  may  be,  no 
one  will  pretend  to  deny  that  the  great  bulk  of  our 
foreign  Catholic  population  is  thrifty,  industrious, 
even  laborious,  engaged  in  all  manner  of  hard,  toil- 
some avocations.  The  children  of  the  poor  are  their 
only  treasures,  and  although  they  cannot  care  them 
as  the  rich  can  theirs,  their  hearts  are  none  the  less, 
but  rather  the  more  bound  up  in  them.  Why  should 
these  children  be  taken  from  them  and  thrust  into 
Protestant  institutions  where  they  are  robbed  of 
that  faith,  which,  as  we  have  shown,  Catholics  value 
above  all  things  on  earth,  then  "  indentured  out"  to 
Protestant  masters  in  far  away  places  where  they  are 
lost  to  them  ?  Is  it  right  or  fair  that  such  things 
should  be  done  in  this  free  America  to  which  emi- 
grants are  invited  from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, — 
where  equal  rights  are  promised  to  all,  and  an  equal 
standing  before  the  law  ?   In  any  case,  it  cannot  be 
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expected  that  the  Catholic  people  of  these  States  will 
longer  submit  to  have  the  children  of  their  poor 
openly  and  persistently  proselytized,  by  hundreds, 
nay,  thousands,  and  that  at  their  expense  as  a  consti- 
tuent portion  of  the  tax-payers  of  the  country. 

And  now  a  word  to  the  Catholics  themselves,  es- 
pecially those  whom  a  bountiful  Providence  has 
blessed  with  ample  means :  will  they  not  take  a  more 
active  interest  for  the  time  to  come  in  the  destitute 
children  of  their  own  faith,  too  many  of  whom  have 
hitherto  been  left  a  prey  to  the  snares  and  wiles  of 
that  numerous  class  who  seem  only  to  live,  and  move, 
and  have  their  being  in  hatred  to  Catholicity,— who 
think  no  means  inadmissible  that  may  serve  to  with- 
draw souls  from  the  communion  of  the  Catholic 
Church  ?  These  people  do  everything ;  they  neither 
spare  time,  nor  trouble,  no,  nor  money  itself,  great 
and  paramount  as  is  its  value  to  the  children  of  this 
world, — in  order  to  propagate  their  several  isms,  all 
of  which  we  Catholics  consider  so  many  forms  of 
error :  shall  not  we  do  as  much  to  preserve  the  little 
ones  of  the  flock  for  our  holy  mother,  the  Church — 
the  Church  of  all  ages,  of  all  nations,  the  Church  which 
Christ  commanded  all  men  to  hear, — the  Church  on 
whose  authority  alone  St.  Augustine  said  he  believed 
the  Bible  ?  "  Without  the  Catholic  Church,"  said  that 
great  doctor, "  I  would  not  believe  the  Bible  itself." 

Is  it  a  small  matter,  then,  to  permit  the  children 
who  are  born  to  the  heritage  of  Catholic  faith,  to  be 
kidnapped  by  systematic  and  avowed  proselytizers, 
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who,  under  the  guise  of  philanthropy,  take  these  poor 
destitute  little  ones  and  bring  them  up  black,  bitter 
Protestants,  the  most  rabid  and  rancorous  enemies  of 
the  very  faith  for  which  generations  of  their  fathers 
suffered  and  died?  We  are  engaged  in  a  mighty 
contest,  the  prize  at  stake  being  immortal  souls  for 
which  Christ  died  on  Calvary ;  will  not  Catholics  who 
have  the  means,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  do  some- 
thing to  assist  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  the  gentle- 
men who  have  formed  themselves  into  a  society  for 
the  Protection  of  Destitute  Roman  Catholic  Children 
in  the  City  of  New  York?  No  holier  cause,  nor  one 
more  just,  can  lay  claim  to  their  sympathies  and  good 
offices.  We  are  rejoiced  to  learn  that  the  example  of 
New  York  Catholics  has  been  followed  in  Buffalo, 
and  in  Boston,  in  each  of  which  cities  Catholic  Re- 
formatories or  Protectorates  for  Destitute  Catholic 
Children  are  in  active  operation.  But  New  York, 
as  the  great  centre  of  emigration,  will  always  be  the 
great  stronghold  of  proselytism,  and  we  trust  that 
this  fact  will  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  who  know 
the  value  of  that  faith  without  which  St.  Jaraes  the 
Apostle  tells  us  it  is  impossible  to  please  God.  As- 
suredly when  the  just  Judge  comes  to  judgment  it 
will  go  hard  with  those  Catholics  who,  having  the 
means  to  protect  the  faith  of  their  poor  and  destitute 
co-religionists,  fold  their  arms,  tighten  their  purse- 
strings,  and  look  coldly  on  while  the  younglings  of 
the  flock  are  being  stolen  by  those  who  have  no  other 
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end  in  view  than  the  subversion  of  Catholicity.  These 
are  they  of  whom  Our  Lord  says — "  Outwardly  they 
are  sheep,  but  inwardly  they  are  ravening  wolves." 

If  the  "  Chapter  from  Life"  here  presented  to  the 
intelligent  and  candid  reader  should  in  any  degree 
serve  to  attract  attention  to  the  wholesale  and  most 
flagitious  system  of  proselytism  now  and  for  many 
years  past  carried  on  in  these  great  Atlantic  cities,  the 
author  will  consider  that  she  has  done  a  good  work, 
and  one  that  will  be  well  pleasing  to  the  Divine  Master 
whom  alone  we  are  to  serve  in  this  our  mortal  state. 
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